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PREFACE 


HOME-MADE GAMES presents fun in the making and fun 
in the playing of many interesting games, illustrated and 
described in forty-three chapters. Most of the games are 
instructive, all the work is instructive, and the boy who 
constructs the game table, the crokinole board, or the base- 
ball or tennis equipment, will naturally derive more practi- 
cal good from the experience than in making something 
that does not particularly appeal to him, because the antici- 
pation of play will spur him on to make a good job. 

Home-MabE GAMES is not offered asan exhaustive treatise 
on game-making, any more than the author’s HOME-MADE 
Toys is intended to cover the field of toy-making; but 
Home-MapE GAMES describes representative games of the 
more popular sort, and most of the important large pieces 
of game equipment. 

Some of the games are old favorites, others are original 
adaptations of old games. Most of the game equipment 
has been originated by the author. Wherever it has been 
possible and practical to do so, material picked up at home 
has been used in the construction, thus reducing costs to a 

These games have been tried out by groups of boys 
visiting the author’s studio, and by many readers who have 
constructed models from his illustrated magazine articles 


published prior to their use in this volume. The plan for 
Vv 
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home game tournaments described in Chapter Twenty-six 
has also been carried out again and again with success, and 
it is hoped that the suggestions may arouse a greater interest 
in diversions in households where there is a growing tendency 
to spend the evening at home only when no entertainment 
is to be found abroad. 

A. NEELY HALL. 


Evmuvrst, InLINo!s, 
January I, 1923 


INTRODUCTION 


IN visiting the toy section of any large department store, 
one is impressed by the many counters filled with gayly 
colored, attractively designed boxes containing games. 
The remark often heard is, “I didn’t know there were so 
many kinds of games ” If the observer were to investigate, 
were to read the rules for playing the games, he would dis- 
cover that there are not many kinds, that there are but a 
few basic principles involved, and that aside from these 
the games differ mainly in name, arrangement, design, and 
manufacture. . 

Games might be classified under the heads of games of 
skill, games of endurance, games of chance, games of mirth, 
and games combining the principles of two or more of these. 
Games of skill would be subdivided into games of mechanical 
skill requiring accuracy in throwing, rolling, shooting, or 
otherwise projecting something at a target, mark, or objects, 
such as archery, all target games, marbles, tiddledywinks, 
bowling, and billiards; those of mechanical skill requiring 
steadiness of the hand, such as jackstraws; and those of 
mental skill, among which would be classed checkers, chess, 
and solitaire. Games of endurance, for the most part, 
depend upon the skill and physical fitness of players. Under 
this head would come hockey, football, and other athletic 
games. Games of chance would include all games in which 


players depend for success upon luck in the dealing of cards, 
vii 
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drawing of numbers, throwing of dice, shooting a marble, or 
spinning a dial. These would include certain card games, 
lotto, backgammon, marble-goals, and messenger boy. 
Under games of mirth would be classified games in which 
there is nothing to win, and which are dependent for success 
upon mirth-provoking circumstances. Peter Coddles is 
typical of such games. 

Games may also be classified as games with equipment, 
and games without, indoor games and outdoor games, table 
games and floor games, quiet games and romping games, 
summer games and winter games. It is by means of such 
classifications as these that the resourceful game manu- 
facturer is enabled to present an unlimited line which is 
often not recognized as made up of old favorites in new 
dress, or combinations of old games, until taken home and 
tried out. 

Readers will find in Home-MapE Games practically every 
type of game played with equipment, and it is hoped 
that with the book as an inspiration they will succeed in 
devising many new and interesting varieties, in addition to 
making the games described. 
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Indoor 
Games 


CHAPTER I 
AN ANIMAL TARGET GAME 
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WirH twenty-three targets arranged in a box, as shown 
in Fig. 1, it ought to be easy to hit a target every shot, but 
you will not. Sometimes you will hit between them. Then, 
too, sometimes you will hit so low that the target will not tip 
over, and that will not count as a hit. Again, you may hit 
only small score targets while your friend is hitting targets 
with large scores. That will lose the game for you, just as 
though you had made misses. 

The Center Target Counts Most, and that is the one to 
aim at. You will have five shots each turn, and after you 
have lowered the center target you can give attention to the 
small-score targets. One hundred points make a game. 

The Target Box should be about the size of a soap-box. 
You will find what you want at a grocery store. Fig. 2 
shows how the box is stood on edge so its top forms the front 
of the target gallery, also how the strips A are fastened across 
the width of the box to support the targets. These strips 
should measure about 34 inch thick and 134 inches wide. 
The distance apart to fasten them will be fixed by the height 
of 

The Targets; and the size of the targets will be determined 


by the pictures used. If you depend upon magazines for 
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your picture material, which is a good plan, provided you can 
locate.enough pictures of the right kind, you will have to 
make the size of the targets to suit the pictures. But with 
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Fic. 1.—It Ought to be Easy to Hit a Target every Shot, but you Will Not. 


Home-made Target Pictures, you can make them of any 
size you wish. Figures 3 and 4 show patterns for sixteen 
figures. This will be a large enough assortment, because 
you can make as many duplicates of each as you need. If 
the size of the patterns suits you, it will be a simple matter 
to make tracings, and transfer the tracings upon paper. If 
you wish to make larger pictures, the horizontal and vertical 
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lines forming the pattern background will assist you in 
enlarging them. 
To Enlarge the Picture Patterns, rule vertical and hori- 


Fic. 2.—The Target Box, Showing Horizontal Strips, for Supporting the Targets. 


enough apart so that when the patterns are laid out upon 
the squares, just as they are shown on the printed page, they 
will be of the desired size. By lettering the vertical lines 
across the top, and numbering the horizontal lines along one 
side (Figs. 3 and 4), it will be easier to reproduce the pattern 
drawings upon the enlarged squares. 

The target pictures can be colored with crayons or water- 
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Fic. 3.—Patterns for Target Pictures. 
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colors, or can be painted black and eed with white, as 
shown in the patterns. 

Mount the Target Pictures upon cardboard. Box card- 
board will do. Then tack the mounts ace Fig. 5) to blocks 
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Fic. 4.—Patterns for Target Pictures. 


34 inch thick, 34 wide, and as long as the targets are wide (C.) 
Blocks C must be hinged to strips A so they will tip over as 
shown when hit. The hinges (D) may be strips of dress 
lining or other strong cloth. Tack them to the blocks and 
to supports A. The targets must be so mounted that they 
will upset easily. 

It is a good plan to provide 

A Center Disk Target like that shown in Fig. 1, and to 
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make this count the highest score. Then the players will 
try to knock down this target first. Paste several pictures 
upon the disk target, as shown. 


Fic. 5. FiG..6; 
Fic. 5.—This is the Way to Mount the Target. 
Fic. 6.—The Bean-Blower Shooter. 


Fic. 7.—The Card-Shooting Pistol. 


It will be best to 

Number the Targets after the manner shown in Fig. 1. 
Notice tl.at the score of the disk target equals the sum of the 
scores “f the cow, goose, pig, and rabbit targets, or 15 points. 
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You can cut numbers from a calendar sheet and paste them 
upon the targets. 

Paint the Target Box, and it will look like a store product. 
Red for the outside and for the edges of the target supports, 
and black for the inside of the box, are good colors to use. 

Fig. 6 shows a home-made 
Bean-Blower Shooter with a spool mouth-piece and a tube 
rolled out of paper coated with paste. To make the tube 


Fic, 9. 
Fics. 8-10.—Details of Card-Shooting Pistol. 


round, with a smooth inner surface that will not obstruct 
the passage of the beans or dried peas blown through it, roll 
the paper over a dowel-stick or curtain-rod. Fasten the 
spool mouth-piece to the end of the tube with strips of paper. 
There should be one of these bean-blowers for each player. 
If you can buy tin bean-blowers at a novelty store, so much 
the better. 
Some of you will prefer to use 

A Card-Shooting Pistol like that in Fig. 7. Details of this 
toy pistol are shown in Figs. 8, 9, 10. Cut block A about 8 
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inches long, and block B about 3 inches long. Nail A to B 
as shown. Then take two large rubber bands, and loop 
them together end to end, as shown in Fig. 9. Fasten one 
end of the looped bands to the end of block A with a nail 
driven into the block and bent over as shown in Fig. 8. Cut 
a piece of cardboard 1 inch square, notch the center of two 
opposite edges (Fig. 10), and loop the free end of the joined 
rubber bands over the piece of cardboard, slipping it into the 
notches, as shown in Figs. 8 and 9. 

The pistol shoots small squares of cardboard, placed so one 
corner slips beneath the rubber-band loop. Prepare at least 
fifty pieces of the cardboard ammunition, so there will be 
plenty to go around. 


CHAPTER II 


A HUNTING-LODGE TARGET 
AND A BIRD TARGET 


You will find it fun to build this hunting-lodge, set up the 
surrounding scenery, and stock the scene with game, and 
you will find miniature game shooting as much if not more 
fun than miniature warfare. There will be no “closed 
season” at your house after your boy friends have spent 
an evening shooting. There will be no game laws except 
those you create yourself, and you will be your own game 
warden. Your bag of game will be limited only by inexpert- 
ness in shooting. With practice you should become a crack 
shot. You should then be able to “kill” a bird or animal 
every shot, and knock the moon out of the sky two times out 
of three. 

The Target Box shown in Figs. 11 and 13 measures g 
inches deep, 12 inches wide and 20 inches long, but you need 
not stick to these dimensions if you have a box of a different 
size. The only alteration necessary is the removal of the 
side of the box, which is the front of the model, and the 
only cutting necessary is boring a hole 2 inches in diameter in 
the center of the opposite side of the box, which is the back 


of the model, to set the moon target in. 
: 9 } ‘ 
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A Mountain-Side Setting for the hunting-lodge is shown 
in Fig. 11. You may alter this in any way you see fit. 

The Hunting-Lodge (Fig. 14) has walls built of twigs 
notched at the ends to interlock, log-cabin fashion, and 


<—HOLE FOR 
MOON TARGET 


Fic. 13—Box With Side Removed, for the Hunting-Lodge Target. 


high, and -5 inches long (Fig. 15). Lilac bushes and other 
shrubbery furnish good material for miniature logs. The 
roof of the lodge is made of thin box boards (Fig. 16). A 
small block forms a chimney. 

The Mountain of the model illustrated has a foundation 
built up of box boards, and the rocks are modeled out of 
newspaper soaked in plaster-of-Paris. The false foundation 
saves plaster. Drive carpet-tacks into the foundation 
boards, and the box end and side, so the plaster-soaked paper 
will hold. . 

When the plaster has set, paint it a light grey, then indi- 
cate 
Vegetation by daubing the surfaces here and there with 
green paint. Paint the upper part of the side and ends of 
the box white for 
Sky and indicate 


Fig. 11.—THEr Huntinc-LopGEe TarGet. 


With practice, youshould be able to “kill” a bird or animal every shot, and 
knock the moon out of the sky two times out of three. 


Fie. 12.—A Birp TarGert. 
You can buy these celluloid birds at a ten-cent store. 
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Trees on the lower portion with green paint. Pieces of 
sponge dipped in green paint make excellent imitation trees 
and shrubbery (Fig. 17). Coat the ends of the pieces of 


Fic. 14.—The Hunting Lodge. Fic. 15—Block Foundation. 
Fic. 16—Roof and Chimney. 


sponge with glue and stick them to the box bottom boards. 

The pine-tree in the foreground of the model was 
whittled out of a stick,one half of the length whittled small 
for the trunk, and the other half tapered, with shavings left 
hanging to the surface to 
represent boughs (Fig. 18). 
Paint the boughs green, and 
the trunk brown. 

To Represent Ground, coat 
the bottom boards with glue 
and sprinkle sawdust over the 
glue. Daub portions with 
green paint, for grass. 


Fic. 18.— Fic. 17.—Sponge 
A Pine-Tree. Trees and Shrubbery. Targets. The more targets 


you have, the more fun the 
shooting will be. Figure 19 shows 
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The Moon Target. Draw the moon’s face upon a cardboard 
disk cut to fit the opening in the box. Figure 20 shows the 
reverse side, with the number of points marked upon it which 


Fic. I9. 


Fic. 23. IG: 22. 


Fics. 19-24.—Targets are Made and Set Up Like This. 


are to be scored each time the face is knocked out of the 
opening. 

You can hunt up 
Animal and Bird Pictures in magazines, or you can draw 
them from the patterns shown in Figs. 3 and 4 (Chapter 1). 
Mount the pictures upon cardboard, cut them out, following 
the profile, except between the feet, where a solid piece must 
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be left for attaching the standard (Fig. 21). Figure 22 shows 
how the base should be slotted, and Fig. 23 shows the notched 
piece of cardboard which interlocks the base to form the 
standard. Birds require a double standard (Fig. 24). 

To Support the Bird Targets, fasten two parallel wires 
between the box ends, as shown in the photograph (Fig. 11). 

Mark the Target Score upon the back of each target. 
Give each target a number of itsown. Make the moon the 
highest scoring target. 

Place the target box upon the floor for 
Shooting, and run a string parallel to it, 8 or 10 feet away to 
mark the firing line. 

Allow each “hunter” a string of five shots each turn. 
Count the score after the five shots have been fired, totaling 
the numbers on the backs of all targets upset. Birds and 
animals may be “‘killed’”’ by direct shots, or rebounds, or 
“death’”’ may result from shock or unknown causes; it makes 
no difference. Additional rules will occur to you from time 
to time. You can count an additional score of ten points 
each time the bear is knocked into his cave and an additional 
five or ten points each time a target is knocked out of the 
box a prescribed distance. 

A Bird Target like that shown in Fig. 12 requires less 
preparation than the hunting-lodge target, because the birds 
are boughten ones. You can buy these celluloid birds at 
almost any ten-cent store. Five or six will be enough. 
The birds have claws which can be hooked over the wire 
they perch upon, and their tails are weighted with shot to 
make them balance nicely. 

A Target Box like that used for the hunting-lodge target 
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(Fig. 13), with wire perches run through the ends and fas- 
tened to tacks, is all that you need prepare. 

Small rubber-balls can be thrown at the bird targets, paper 
wads can be shot at them with a slingshot, or you can use a 
mouse-trap shooter like the model in the following chapter. 

The best way to mark 
The Target Scores is with ink upon the birds’ backs. Mark 
each bird a different score, running the scores from 1 to 5 
for five birds, and counting ro points for the sixth bird. 

The opponent of the player shooting should set up the 
targets, so the player will not know the position of the 
highest scoring targets and will have to chance his luck on 
knocking them down. 


CHAPTER Til 


A MOUSE-TRAP SHOOTER 
FOR TARGET GAMES 


Tus toy gun shown in the photographs of Figs. 25 and 26, 
and in Fig. 27, probably doesn’t look like any weapon you 
have seen, but you have never had a better shooter, I am 
certain. You can use it in any of the smaller target games 
described in this book, and as a trench-mortar (Fig. 26) if 
you are interested in playing at miniature warfare. 

I have devised many forms of toy guns, but the mouse-trap 
adaptation, simple as it is, never occurred to me until I pur- 
chased half a dozen two-for-a-nickel traps last Fall to rid 
the house of field mice. 

The Mouse-Trap of the type shown in Fig. 27 has a strong 
spring, as you know. That is the part of a toy gun which 
usually requires a good deal of scheming and experimenting 
to perfect. What you must do, is to remove trigger B and 
trigger wire C (Fig. 29). Then mount base A upon a block 
of wood (D, Fig. 30). Figure 31 shows dimensions for the 
block. The base is tilted upon the slanted block to take 
care of the trajectory of the projectiles. 

Fuller Balls are the best form of projectile for the mouse- 


1 See “Artillery and Miniature Warfare,’’ Chapter XIII, ‘“‘Carpentry and 
Mechanics for Boys.” 
15 
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trap shooter. These little rubber balls (£, Fig. 30) are used 
for packing faucets. They can be bought at any plumber’s 
shop or ten-cent store. The way to support the ball in posi- 
tion for shooting is shown in Figs. 27 and 30. A 2-inch hook 
is screwed into base A of the trap 14 inch back of the spring, 


Bics273 


Fic. 27.—The Mouse-Trap Shooter Fitted With a Cupboard Door-Catch Trigger. 
Fic. 28.—A Cupboard Door-Catch. 


so that the wire jaw just clears its top when pulled up and 
over it. 6 

To Shoot pull back the jaw of the shooter, hold it down 
with one hand (or with a trigger like that described later), 
slip a Fuller ball over the end of the screw hook, and then 
release the jaw. The jaw will strike the Fuller ball a trifle 
above its center, and send it from 10 to 12 feet with speed 
and force. , 


Fic. 25.—TuHet Mousst-Trap SHooTkR SHooTS ‘‘ FULLER BALLS,’ THE SMALL 
RusBeER Batts UsED BY PLUMBERS FOR PACKING WATER FAUCETS. 


Fie. 26.—THe Movusk-TRAP SHOOTER IS A GooD TRENCH MORTAR FOR 
MINIATURE WARFARE. 
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No trigger was provided on my original model of the 
mouse-trap shooter, as I thought that a trigger might be 
sprung while slipping a Fuller ball into position for shooting, 
and fingers caught under the wire jaw. But when Dean 
Kumler of Baltimore, Ohio, made a shooter from my plans 
in ‘The American Boy”, it seemed to him incomplete with- 
out a trigger, and he devised 

The Cupboard Door-Catch Trigger shown on the model in 
Fig. 27. Because this ingenious adaptation of an inexpensive 


Fic. 29.—Remove Trigger B and Wire C of the 
Mouse-Trap. 


piece of hardware (Fig. 28) makes a very secure trigger, Iam 
glad to pass along Dean’s discovery that you may profit by 
it. Two screws will fasten the catch in position. 

A Chassis. The base block on which the shooter is fas- 
tened must be mounted upon a larger block (G, Fig. 32). 
It can be nailed, but by pivoting it with a screw (H) it will 
revolve for training upon a position the same as a cannon. 
You will probably want to mount the shooter upon wheels, 
as the model is mounted. Figure34showshowtoscrew four 
screw-eyes with 14 inch eyes in the under side of the block 
G, near the corners, through which to run dowel-stick axles 
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Fic. 30. Fic. 31. 


Fic. 34, 


Fics. 30 and 31.—Mount the Mouse-Trap Upon a Block Like This. 
Fics. 32-34.—Details of Chassis, 
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J (Fig. 33). Mount spools of the form of K (Fig. 34) upon 
the axles. ; 

Drive three 1-inch brads into block G at each end (LZ, Fig. 
32) for pins on which to slip Fuller-ball ammunition as shown 
in the photograph. 

Fuller balls can be fred indoors without danger of damag- 
ing furnishings, provided they are not aimed at mother’s 
cut-glass or equally fragile bric-a-brac. 


CHAPTER IV 


A JOHNNIE-JUMP- 


Tuis is one of the funniest target games that you can 
construct. There are five gee: upon one side of which 


a 


Fic. 35.—The Target Figures Appear to be on a Billboard Looking Over the Top. 


are pasted the upper half of pictures of men, women, boys 


and girls, and on the other side the lower half of the same 
20 
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pictures. The targets are set so that the figures appear to 
be on a billboard looking over the top (Fig. 35). When you 
hit a target with shot from one of the target guns described 


Fic. 36.—When the Targets are Hit, they Drop and the Figures 
Seem to Take Refuge Behind the Billboard. 


in preceding chapters, it will drop down exposing the reverse 
side, on which the lower half of the figure is pasted (Fig. 36), 
and the figure will seem to jump down from his perch on the 
billboard and take refuge behind it. 

Scoring. Each player should have five shots each turn. 
He scores 5 points for each target he knocks down. If he 
upsets all five targets he scores 25 points, and in addition 
receives another turn of five shots. The first player to score 
150 points wins the game. 
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Fic. 37.—The Target Box Should be of the Size of a Soap-Box. 


The Target Box should be of the size of asoap box(Fig. 37). 
No alteration is necessary. Stand the box on edge so that 
the top forms the front of the target frame. 

Cut board A (Fig. 38) 3 inches wide and long enough to 
reach from one side of the box to the other, and nail strip B 


Fic. 38.—The Billboard Support for the Targets. 


along its center to support the targets (Fig. 42). The posi- 

tion for this board is 3 inches above the box side, but do not 

fasten it in place until after the targets have been mounted. 
A large detail of 

The Target Blocks is shown in Fig. 39. Cut the blocks 
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Fic. 40. 


«le <_- 
Fic. 39. 


Fic. 39.—Detail of Target. One-half of the Target Figure 
is Mounted upon Each Side. 


Fic. 40.—The Targets May be Hinged. 
Fic. 41.—Or They may be Hung by Screw-eyes and Staples. 


21% inches wide and 4 inches long. Hinge the blocks with 
iron hinges (Fig. 40) or with hinges made of strips of leather; 
or hang them with screw-eyes and double-pointed tacks, 
driving the screweyes into the ends of the blocks, and the 
tacks into strip B (Fig. 41). 

Target Pictures may be cut from magazines and news- 
papers. If you can find funny pictures of the right size, they 
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will make more amusing targets than fashion pictures. Cut 
the pictures in half, crosswise, paste them upon pieces of 
white cardboard, and glue the cardboard to the target blocks 


Fic. 42.—The Targets are Hung Upon the Back of the Billboard. 


(Fig. 39). The illustrations will guide you in arranging and 
mounting the pictures. 

Make the Johnnie-jump-down target after school some 
day. It will not take much time to build it. Then invite 
several boys to come in,and you will have one of the jolliest 
times imaginable. 


CHAPTER V 
AN INDOOR GOLF COURSE 


THE indoor golf course must be small but that will not 
limit the fun of playing, nor require any less accuracy in 
driving the ball. Indoor golf is played the same as the 
outdoor game. There may be “nine holes” in the miniature 
‘course if you have a fair-sized room to play in, but you can 
get along with four or five if the room is small. 

If you do not know the game of golf, it is best first of all 
to learn its 
Rules for Playing before preparing the home-made equip- 
ment. Taking up a position at the start of the course, each 
player in turn drives his ball toward the first hole with the 
object of entering the hole with the fewest number of strokes. 
The player making it with the fewest strokes wins the hole. - 
From the first hole the players proceed to the second, from 
there to the third, and so on to the last one. In a “match 
game” the winner of the largest number of holes wins. 
Eighteen holes is the usual length of a game, or twice over a 
a nine-hole course. With fewer holes, you may go several 
times over the course to complete a game. 

There are many additional rules which you can learn from 

25 


Fic. 43.—The Indoor Course Must be Small, but that Will Not Limit the Fun 
of Playing. 
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Fic. 44. 
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Fic. 46. 


Fic. 44 and 45.—Details of a Hole. Fic. 46.—Make Hazards Like This. 
Fic. 47.—A Pool or Hollow. Fic. 48.—A Tee. 
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any golfer. The above rules will set you right for playing 
on the indoor course. 

The Holes are formed by rings of cardboard about 10 
inches in diameter outside, with an opening 3% inches in 
diameter in the center (Figs. 44 and 45). Cut a small piece. 
from the ring as shownat A B (Fig. 45); then lap edge A about 
t inch over edge B, and fasten with glue. Place the com- 
pleted ring upon the floor, and the hole in the center will be 
a deep enough pocket to hold the ball, and the outer rim will 
form a slope for the ball to roll up. 

A golf course is laid.out with obstructions, known as 
Hazards, placed in the path of the ball, to hinder progress. 
Hazards consist of ridges, hollows, ditches, etc. 

Figure 46 shows how you may build ridge hazards by bend- 
ing over a piece of cardboard, and lapping and gluing together 
the edges; and Fig. 47 shows how to make a pool or hollow 
by fastening a rim of cardboard around a tin pan or basin to 
form a slope from the floor up. Prepare the piece of card- 
board like the pattern of Fig. 45. 

For Tees use small silk-twist spools (Fig. 48). 

Regular golf clubs can be used for the indoor game, but 
lacking these, Figs. 49 to 52 will show you how easily you 
can make 
An Indoor Golf Club. Take a broom-handle and drive two 
nails into it near one end, slanting them as shown in Fig. 51. 
Then cut a newspaper into strips, coat the strips with paste, 
and wrap them tightly around the nails as shown in Fig. 52 
until you have built up a head of the form shown in Fig 50. 
Allow the paper to dry, and the head will be hard. 


Fic. 52. Fr6.50. 


UCL Hot TECOLUIE LCL OL CERTEITTEERRERREREIIN 


HUNT muanimadaamaaaaada CLLR TTTTIT TTT EET f 


Fics. 50-52.—Details of the Indoor Golf Club. 
29 
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Provide a club for each player. Then it only remains to 
obtain 
A Golf Ball or two, or several hard rubber balls, to make you 
ready for a game. 


CHAPTER VI 
AN INDOOR CROQUET SET 


FIvE cents’ worth of clothespins, a few sticks from a box, 
box cardboard, some small tacks, and four hard rubber 
balls will supply all of the material necessary for a parlor 
croquet set like that shown in Fig. 53. 

The Nine Arches may be made of cardboard. Figure 54 
shows a detail of a cardboard arch, and Fig. 55 a pattern for 
- cutting it. Prepare one piece first, then use it as a pattern 
to mark around for the other eight. When all nine arches 
have been cut out, slot the ends as shown, and prepare pieces 
of cardboard with slots in them (Fig. 56) to interlock the 
arch ends, for feet. Glue the pieces to the arch ends. You 
will knock these arches out of position with croquet balls 
unless they are fastened to the floor. The simplest way to 
fasten them is by running a pin through the projections on 
the arch ends (Fig. 54), and pushing this pin into the rug 
or floor upon which the game is to be played. 

Another Kind of Arch made of clothespins, sticks and 
cardboard is shown in Fig. 57. Fasten a stick 6 inches long 
(B) in the slots of two clothespins (A) with brads (Fig. 58) 
and to the heads of the clothespins tack pieces of cardboard 

31 
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Fic. 53. — Arrange the Croquet 
Stakes and Arches in This 


i Manner. 


cut of the shape of C (Fig. 60), and folded as shown in Fig. 
ROM LOM (eet ).a) 


Two Stakes are necessary, and these may be made either 
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of clothespins (Fig. 61), or of hatpins wrapped with paper 
(Fig. 65). 


SY 
Fics. 55 and 56.—Details of Arch and Feet. 


For the clothespin stake, cut a piece of cardboard of the 
shape of E (Fig. 63), fold it as shown in Fig. 62, tack it to 
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the edges of a wedge-shaped block (F), drive the block into 
the slot of a clothespin, and fasten with brads. 

The hatpin stake (Fig. 65) requires a short hatpin. 
Cut strips of paper of a width 1% inch less than the length 
of the pin, coat the upper side of the strip with paste, and 
roll the paper around the pin in the manner indicated in 
Fig. 66. Roll enough paper upon the pin to make the 
thickness of the stake equal to the diameter of the pin’s 
head. 

The stakes should be painted and striped red, white, blue 
and yellow, to correspond with the colors of the players’ 
mallets. The players’ turns will follow in the order of the 
stake stripes. If you wish to make a six-player set, add a 
black and an orange stripe. 

Figures 67 and 68 show how to make the croquet 
Mallets, using a clothespin for a head and a stick for a 
handle. Cut the stick 15 inches long, and thin enough for 
one end to slip into the slot of the clothespin. Fasten with 
brads driven through the side of the clothespin. 

Stripe the head and handle of each mallet, using the colors 
of the stake bands. It will improve the mallets to shellac 
and varnish them after the painted stripes have dried. 

The Balls, should be painted in colors to correspond with 
the mallet stripes, so players can easily identify them. 
After painting the balls, shellac and varnish them. Hard 
rubber balls such as are sold at the 5-and-10 cent stores will 
do. 

The Arrangement of Arches is shown in the diagram of 
Fig. 53. The spacing is dependent upon the floor space 
available. Assuming that you cannot place the end stakes 
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farther than 10 feet apart, stand arches No. 1 and No. 7 
12 inches from the stakes, arches No. 2 and No. 6, 12 inches 
away from and in line with arches No. 1 and No. 7, and 


Fic. 60. 
Fics. 57 and 58.—Details of Clothespin Arch. 
Fics. 59 and 60.—Cardboard Shoe for Arch Uprights. 


arch No. 4 exactly halfway between arches No. 2 and No. 6. 
Stand arches No. 3 and No. 9g, 24 inches to the right and left 
of arch No. 2, and 3 inches closer to the center than arch 
No, 2 is. Stand arches No. 5 and No. 8, 24 inches to the 
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right and left of arch No. 6, and 3 inches nearer the center 
than arch No. 6 is. 


Fic. 63. Fic. 62. 


Fic. 61.—Clothespin Stake. 
Fics. 62 and 63.—How the Stake is Made. 
Fic. 64.—Band Hard Rubber Balls Like This for Croquet Balls. 


The Rules for Playing indoor croquet are the same as 
those which govern lawn croquet. To determine who shall 
start the game, each player in turn places his ball under the © 
first arch and sends it toward the stake. The player whose 
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Fic. 66. 


Fic. 65.—Hatpin and Paper Tube Stake. 
Fic. 66.—How to Roll the Stake. 
Fics. 67 and 68.—Clothespin Mallet and How to Make it. 


ball stops nearest the stake wins first turn, the second 
nearest second turn, and so on. 
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To start the game, a player places his ball halfway between 
the starting stake and the first arch, and plays for the first 
arch. If he succeeds in going through the arch, he has 
another play. If he fails, play passes to the next player, 
and his ball must rest where it lies until next turn. The 
dotted lines on the diagram of Fig. 53 indicate the play 
of the ball through the arches. Instead of playing for an 
arch, a player may play for another ball. Upon missing it, 
he loses his turn. Upon hitting it he may croquet or roquet. 

To croquet a ball, a player places his ball close to another 
ball and places his foot upon it. Then with his mallet he 
strikes his ball with sufficient force to send the other ball off 
in any direction he wishes. His own ball is held in position 
by his foot. Having croqueted the ball, he has another play, 
which may be used to send his ball through an arch, or to 
place it in a good position for sending through next turn, or 
to send it against another ball. The same ball cannot be 
croqueted or roqueted a second time in one turn unless the 
player meanwhile plays his ball through an arch or hits a 
stake. 

To roquet a ball after his ball has struck it, a player places 
his ball alongside of the ball struck, and drives both balls 
at the same time. Then he has another play. In this play, 
the player aims to send the ball, if an opponent’s, in a 
direction opposite to that in which it is being played. If 
the ball struck be his partner’s, he sends it to some favor- 
able position. 

When a ball has passed through all arches, the final play 
is to strike the starting stake. ‘The player need not finish 
however, at once. His ball becomes a rover, and he has the 
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privilege of hindering other players by croqueting and ro- 
queting their balls. This privilege is especially advanta- 
geous when playing partners, for by such means a leading 
partner can hold back the other side until his partner has 
reached the starting stake. A rover cannot croquet or 
roquet more than once during a turn. 


CHAPTER VII 
TABLE TENNIS 


AFTER the supper dishes have been cleared away, what 
better fun than a game of tennis upon the dining-room table? 
Make a table-tennis outfit, and Iam certain that the amount 
of fun the family will get out of playing will fully repay 
you for the small effort that the making requires. 

For the Tennis-Net get a piece of muslin 7 inches wide by 
a few inches shorter than the table is wide, or, if you want 
a transparent net, use a piece of mosquito-netting or mar- 
quisette. Sew pieces of 14-inch tape to the top and bottom 
edge to give them firmness, and let these tapes extend an 
inch or two beyond the net ends for attaching to the posts. 
Figures 69 and 71 show 
How the Net is Supported. Get a pair of “G” iron clamps 
such as are used for curtain-stretcher ends (Fig. 72), and 
slip them ‘over the edge of the table, after lapping pieces of 
cloth over the surface, as shown in Fig. 71, to keep the iron 
from scratching the finish. Place the clamps directly oppo- 
site each other, at the exact center of the length of the table 
and turn the thumb-screws, as shown. Then prepare a 
pair of stick posts 6 inches long (A, Fig. 72), screw a pair of 
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Fic. 69.—A Game of Tennis Upon the Dining Table. 
Fic. 70.—How the Court is Laid Out. 


small screw-eyes into each, one near each end, bind the posts 
to the clamps with cord, as shown in Fig. 71. Tie the net 
tapes to the screw-eyes in the posts, as shown. 

The Table Court. To make a long-enough court, it will 
probably be necessary to extend the dining-table and put in 
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several table-leaves. If the table is circular, this will give 
you a court of the proportions shown in Figs. 69 and 70. 

Use cloth tape for 
Marking off the Courts. Twelve inches or so each side of 
the net pass a piece of tape entirely around the table, as 
shown at B (Fig. 73), then connect these tapes at their 
centers with piece C. If the joints between the table boards 
come as they do in Fig. 73, you can pass the ends of strip C 
through the joints, pull them tight and tie underneath the 
table. Strips B and C will mark off the courts L (left) and 
R (right) shown in Fig. 7o. 

Table Tennis Rackets can be made in several ways. 
Figure 74 shows a simple scheme, a square board centered on 
and nailed to a stick handle. The racket in Fig. 75 is a lard 
pail cover nailed to a stick. Cut a piece from the cover rim, 
as shown, so the handle can be set flat against the cover. 

If you own a bracket-saw, you will find it easy to cut a 
racket like that shown in Fig. 76 out of a box board. A 
racket made of cardboard and a stick is shown in Fig. 446, 
Chapter 34, for Tether Ball. If you prefer, you may make 
a pair of these for your table-tennis outfit. 

Table Tennis Balls are made of celluloid and being hollow, 
are light in weight. Lacking these use a couple of soft 
rubber balls. 

The Rules for table tennis are similar to those for lawn 
tennis. A tennis player can coach you. The choice of 
courts and first serve are determined by lot. The player 
serving first stands at the right-hand corner of his end of the 
table, and serves the ball into his opponent’s right-hand 
inner court. He has two balls to serve, so if one fails to 
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land in the right-hand court, he serves the second ball. If 
the second ball also fails to land in the court, the opponent 
Bien72: 


Fic. 73. 


Fic. 71.—Tennis-Net Post. 
Fic. 72.—“G” Iron Clamp for Net Post. 
Fic. 73.—How the Courts are Taped Off. 
scores a point. If the served ball lands in the net, it is not 
counted as served, but is called Jet, and must be served over 
again. 
When the ball has bounced once in the correct court, it is 
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in play and.must be returned over the net by the receiver 
into one of the server’s courts. When the ball has been 
returned after being served, it can be struck either on the 
first bound or before it has bounded. Returning the ball 
before it bounds is known as volleying. Each player’s aim 


Fics. 74-76.—Three Forms of Rackets. 


is to send the ball into a section of the opponent’s playing 
field not easily reached. 

Play continues until one player misses the ball, or knocks 
it into the net, or sends it out-of-bounds, in which case the 
opponent wins a point. 
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- The same player continues to serve throughout a game, 
first from the right-hand corner into the receiver’s right-hand 
court, then from the left-hand corner into the receiver’s 
left-hand court, then from the right-hand corner again, and 
so on. The opponent serves throughout the second game, 
fourth game, and so on, until the end of the set which may 
include from six to eleven games. 

Before a player has scored, the score is known as Jove-all. 
After one player has scored his score becomes fifteen, and the 
score is known as fifteen-love or love-fifteen, according to 
which player is server. The server’s score is always men- 
tioned first. Ifthe opponent then evens up the score, it is 
known as fifteen-all. ‘The second point scored by a player 
makes his score thirty, the third point makes his score forty, 
and the fourth point game, unless the opponent has evened 
up the score to forty-all, which is known as deuce. The next 
point won by a player is known as advantage and called 
advantage-in if he is server, or advantage-out if his opponent 
is server. Taking the second point, the player wins the 
game. But if his opponent takes it instead, the score again 
becomes deuce. When the score becomes deuce, the game 
must continue until one player wins the next two points in 
succession. 

A set consists of from six to eleven games. The winner 
must have six games to his credit.. Therefore, if he wins 
six games in succession it is a six-game set, while if his 
opponent wins five games before he wins the sixth, it is an 


eleven-game set. 


FLIP-IT BASKET-BALL AND 
FLIP-IT TENNIS 


IF you own a game of Tiddledy Winks, the little bone 
“winks” and snappers are what you need to play the two 
games described in this chapter. Lacking the Tiddledy 
Winks, you can make the winks and snappers out of bone 
buttons. But you must file them very thin, and bevel off 
the edges on both faces, just as the winks are made, other- 
wise they will not flip when you snap them, and they will be 
no good at all. 

There should be ten winks, five of each of two colors for 
the 
Flip-It Basket-Ball game shown in Fig. 77. 

The Playing Field requires a cardboard box-cover. To 
each end of this, sew a piece of cardboard to form a back- 
stop 5 or 6 inches high. 

Mark out the field with pencil, compass, and ruler. Draw 
a line around the field 14 inch inside of the rim of the cover, 
for an outside boundary line, and describe a circle 2 inches 
in diameter in the exact center of the field, and a % arc of a 
circle 2 inches in diameter in line with the center circle and 


3 inches away from each end boundary-line. Connect the 
46 
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Fic. 77.—Flip-It Basket-Ball. 


arcs with the boundary-lines by straight lines as shown. 
The cardboard backstops support 


Fic. 79. Fic. 78. 


Fics. 78 and 79.—How to Make the Baskets. 


The Baskets, a detail of which is shown in Fig. 78, Tomake 
a basket, first form a loop 2 inches in diameter out of a strip 
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of cardboard, fastening the lapped ends with a brass fastener 
(Fig. 79). Then make a small cloth sack out of cheesecloth, 
and glue or sew its upper edge to the inside of the cardboard 
ring. 

Flip-it basket-ball is intended for two players, but four 
may play it, two ona side. These are 
The Rules for Playing. Starting the winks one at a time 
in the field center, and in turn, each player tries to flip his 
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Fic. 80.—How to Flip the Winks into the Basket. 


five into the basket at his goal. Figure 80 shows how to flip 
the winks by pressing down upon their edges with the 
snapper. One flip constitutes a turn whether it causes a 
wink to move or not. If a wink crosses the boundary-line 
of the playing-field, it is out of bounds. The opposing 
player then has the right to flip it back on to the field, and 
should, of course, flip it in the direction opposite to that in 
which it is being played. This flip is in addition to the 
player’s turn for advancing one of his own winks. If the 
player fails to return the wink from out-of-bounds, the first 
player has an extra flip to do so. If a wink is flipped so as 
to touch a wink of the opposing player, the play constitutes 
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a foul, and the opposing player may take any one of his 
winks, place it in the three-quarter circle in front of his 
basket and flip for a goal. This flip is in addition to the 


Fic. 81.—Flip-It Tennis. 


player’s regular turn. The player who gets his five winks 
into the basket first wins the game. 

Flip-It Tennis is played with one wink. Figure 81 shows 
how 
The Court is constructed in a cardboard box-cover. Rule 
off the lines of the court with ruler and pencil, in the manner 
shown. 
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For a Net suspend a narrow strip of cloth by a thread tied 
to pins stuck into the center of the side edges of the cover. 

The Rules for regulation tennis can be adapted to this 
game. See therules given in the preceding chapter. The 
wink is flipped back and forth over the net until one player 
fails to send it over, or flips it out-of-bounds, when the 
opposing player wins the point. 


CHAPTER IX 
TEN-PINS 


BEcAUSE of the fun boys and girls have had with his two 
models of home-made ten-pins shown in the photographs of 
Figs. 82 and 89, the author feels that you, too, will enjoy 
them. 

The Marble Ten-Pins Alley (Figs. 82 and 83) has a base 
board (A, Fig. 84) 44 inches wide and 22 inches long, but 
if the board you find is a trifle larger or smaller it will do 
well enough. 

Figure 84 shows how to mark the positions for the ten- 
pins, placing a single pin in front, two in the second row, 
three in the third, and four in the fourth. To locate the 
positions, rule four lines across the board % inch apart, 
placing the first 2 inches from the end of the board; then 
rule seven lines 14 inch apart at nght angles to the cross 
lines. Alternate intersections of the lines will be the points 
at which to place the ten-pins. Mark them with dots of 
paint or ink. Four inches from the opposite end of the 
board make a slight indenture in which to place the bowling 
marble (Fig. 84). 

The ledge around the edge of the board is made of strips 

$i 
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B, C,and D cut from a cardboard box. Cut strip B wide. 
enough to project about 134 inches above the top of the 
board, and strips C and D wide enough to project about 


Fic. 83.—Marble Ten-Pins. 


3 inch. Score the strips with a knife, to make them bend 
neatly at the corners. Fasten with tacks. 
Figures 85 and 86 show details of 
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Fic. 84.—Detail of Ten-Pin Box. 


_ The Marble Bowler. On each side of the position for the 
bowling marble, close to the sides of the alley, drive a nail 
(Fig. 83). Then get a pair of short medium-weight rubber- 
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Fig. 89.—Mark THE POSITIONS FOR THE SPooL TEN-PINS witH CHALK, 
OR WITH PIECES OF PAPER PASTED TO THE FLOOR. 
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bands, connect one end of each to a spool by means of a 
piece of string (Figs. 85 and 86), and loop the opposite end 
of each band over one of the nails. 

To Bowl, pull back the spool, place the marble in position 
and let the spool snap. 


Fic.86, 


Fics, 85 and 86.—Details of 
the Marble Bowler. 


The Ten-Pins are made of cardboard (Figs. 87 and 88). 
Each is made of two parts of the shape of the patterns 
(Fig. 88), one with a slot cut from the top down past the 


4%) center, the other with a slot cut from 

ku the bottom up past the center; and 
| the two parts are fitted together at 
. right angles (Fig. 87) and glued. 


Shedal The Playing Rules are simple. Each 

Fic.87. Fic. 88. —_ player has three bowls each turn, anda 

Fics. 87 and 88.—Details_ point is scored for each pin knocked 

i over. If all pins are upset in one 

bowl, an extra 10 points are scored, or a total of 20 points. 
Figure 89 shows a set of 

Spool Ten-Pins that is easily made. Another detail of the 

pins is shown in Fig. go. 
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The ten-pin bases are thread spoolsall selected of the same 
size, and the uprights may be either %4-inch dowel-sticks 
7 inches long, or sticks whittled to this size. Coat the stick 
ends with glue and drive them into the spool holes. 

Arrange the ten-pins upon the floor in the positions shown 


Fic. 90.—Spool Ten-Pins. 


in Fig. 90. If the floor is made of narrow strips of hardwood, 
the strips will help you in spacing the pins. Mark the 
positions with chalk or with pieces of paper pasted to the 
floor. 

Use two rubber balls for bowling, and follow 
The Rules for Bowling presented in the following chapter. 


You can fit up an excellent bowling-alley at home, in the 
basement, in the attic, or in a large room. We used to bowl 
in a long covered passageway of an apartment building, when 
boys, and found it satisfactory. A long flat surface is the 
essential thing for the home alley, and a concrete floor 
answers the purpose well (Fig. 91). 

There is not much fitting up necessary, but a pin-setter 
like that in Fig. 95 speeds up the setting of pins, a ball-return 
fastened along a side wall (Fig. or) returns the balls to 
a point convenient for the bowler to reach, and a score- 
board (Fig. 97) is handy. You can build these accessories 
from the plans in this chapter. 

Any set of ten-pins can be used for the home bowling-alley. 
If you haven’t a set, you can make one. Figure 92 shows a 
pin of 
A Home-made Set of Ten-Pins. The center isa piece of a 
broom-handle. The tapered base is built up of strips of 
newspaper. 

Cut the broom-handle core 12 inches long. You will need 
five old brooms for the set of pins, because only two cores 

55 
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can be cut froma handle. Old brooms are plentiful in every 
neighborhood, so it ought to be easy to locate what you need. 
The tops of the cores must be rounded like broom-handle 
ends (Fig. 93). The tops of the cores cut from the centers 
of the broom-handles can be whittled round, then smoothed 
up with sandpaper. 

Wrapping a ten-pin is easy. Cut sheets of newspaper into 
strips two columns wide, cutting along the printed column 
rules. Make a saucerful of flour paste, and get a brush an 
inch or so wide for a paste brush. To wrap a core, coat a 
newspaper strip with paste, place it upon a table, and roll it 
up on the core in the manner shown in Fig. 94. Roll upa 
second strip in the same way, then a third strip, then a 
fourth, and so on until a thickness of 214 inches has been 
obtained. The tapered sides of the pin are produced by 
wrapping the paper slantwise. 

If you put the strips on evenly and pull them tight, the 
sides of the completed pin will be firm and hard when the 
paste has dried. Tosmooth off the edges of the lapped strips, 
rub the surface of the pin with fine emery-paper. Finish 
the pin with paint, followed by a coat of shellac and another 
of varnish, and you will have a good-looking model. 

For Bowling Balls use croquet-balls or large rubber balls. 

Figure 95 shows 3 
The Home-made Pin-Setter. Its top is a piece of wallboard. 
You will need a piece about 18 by 30 inches in size. Locate 
the ten-pin hole centers by ruling four horizontal lines, and 
seven vertical lines 4 inches apart, across the wallboard, as 
shown in Fig. 96, then using alternate intersections for hole 
centers. Cut the holes with a jack-knife, and smooth up 
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Fic. 91. A Home Bowling-Alley in a Basement. 
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58 
The holes must be large enough 


the edges with sandpaper. 


for the pins to slip through them easily. Trim off the edges 
of the wallboard so there will be a margin of 2 inches outside 
Fic. 93. 
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Fic. 92. 
Fic. 92,—Home-Made Ten-Pins. 
Fic. 93.—The Broom-Handle Core. 
Fic. 94.—Building up the Tapered Base with Strips of Newspaper. 


of the holes. Nail the corners to blocks 4 inches high (Fig. 


95). 

Keep the pin-setter at one side of the bowling-alley while 
a player is bowling. When he is through, and the balls and 
pins have been cleared away, put the setter in position, drop 
the pins into the holes, and then remove it. 
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Score can be kept on 
Paper Score-Sheets ruled with ruler and pencil in the regula- 
tion form shown in Fig. 97, or on 


Fic. 95.—Pin-Setter. 


A Blackboard Score-Board ruled with white paint. You 
can make a good blackboard out of wallboard. The piece 


Fic. 96.—Plan of Pin-Setter. 


should measure 21 by 36 inches. To prepare the blackboard 
surface, give the wallboard three coats of liquid slate paint. 
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You can buy this at a paint-store. This will produce a 
good writing surface. 

Divide the edges of the wallboard into the number of 
spaces required for the vertical and horizontal rulings, and 
connect opposite points with a stick straight-edge and pencil. 

How to Keep Score. This is probably the thing that 
perplexes the beginner most. The following instructions for 
scoring, taken from ‘‘Spalding’s Official Bowling Guide,” will 
set you right on this. Father will help you learn the system. 

“The game is, as its name designates, a game of ten-pins, 
and consists of rolling a number of balls, with the object in 
view of removing as many pins from the alley with each ball 
as is possible. Two balls are allowed each bowler to each 
frame. Should the first ball remove the entire ten, the bowler 
is credited with a strike (X), which is placed in the upper 
right-hand corner of the frame in which he was bowling. 
Should it necessitate two balls before they are all removed, 
the bowler scores a spare (’), which, like the strike, should 
be placed in the upper right-hand corner of the frame in which 
it is made. If he player should fail to remove the pins with 
two balls, it is known as a break, and the bowler is entitled 
to the number of pins down. Impossible spares or breaks 
where a pin is missing from between, are known as splits, and 
marked thus (0). 

“Now let us suppose that John has entered on the alleys 
and starts to roll a practice game, single-handed; the first 
ball he rolls knocks down five pins, the second, two, making 
a total of 7 in the frame, which is placed to his credit on the 
blackboard, as shown in Fig. 98. 

“Tn the next frame, his first ball takes nine pins down, 
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and the one remaining pin is carried off by the second ball. 
He is then credited with a spare in the second frame (Fig. 99). 

“He starts on his third frame, and with the first ball he 
knocks down four pins; with the first and second balls in the 
second frame he had cleared the alley, scoring 10 pins, which, 
added to the number of pins made by the spare ball, equals 
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Fic. 97.—Regulation Form for Score-Sheet or Score-Board. 


14; now, the score of every frame must have added to it the 
score of every preceding frame. The score in the preceding 
frame, 7, and in the second frame, 14, giving a total of 21, 
and is placed in the second frame (Fig. 100). 

“But he is still on the third frame, and the spare ball 
tallied in the second frame counts the same number of pins 
in the third frame, which makes it also count as the first ball 
in the third frame. There is still one ball left with which to 
remove the remaining pins; with it he removes all the pins 
and counts a spare, which is placed in upper righthand 
corner (Fig. ror). 
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“With the first ball in the fourth frame he scores 6 pins, 
which, added to the 10 already made, as indicated by the 
spare in the third frame, gives him a total of 16, which, added 
to the score of the 
second frame, 21, gives 
the score for the third 
frame as 37 (Fig. 102).. 

“After bowling the 
remaining ball, by 
which he knocked over’ 
three additional pins, 
which, added to the Fro10:[9~ [LU ELS FOU UU 
6 on the spare ball in 


the third frame which "°'? (ee [atlerbee] 9 4 A 
is also the first ball in rie Se 
the fourth frame gives oe LOL 
a total for that frame 
of 9, which added to 
the 37 in the third 
frame, gives a grand 
total of 46 (Fig. 103). 

“Tn the next, or fifth 
frame, he removes all 
the. pins with the first 
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ball, thus scoring a Fics. 98-109.—How to Keep Score ia 
strike (Fig. 104). Bowling Game. Showing for Example, 
“And in the sixth a Player’s Score Frame by Frame. 


frame by removing all the pins with two balls, he scores a 
spare (Fig. 105). 
“Having made a strike in the fifth frame, it gives him ten 
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pins for one ball, and two balls to be rolled in the sixth 
frame, and their totals to be counted in the fifth frame with 
them he scored a spare of 10, which gives a total of 20 on the 
fifth frame. This, added to 46 in the fourth frame, makes 
his score for the fifth frame 66, and a spare in the sixth 
frame (Fig. 105). | 

“Tn the seventh frame he again makes a strike, or 10 pins 
which, when added to the 10 pins scored with the first and 
second balls in the sixth frame, makes 20 pins, which is to 
be added to the 66 pins in the fifth frame, and tallied in the 
sixth frame, 86 (Fig. 106). 

“He begins in the eighth frame, and, with the first and 
second ball he removes 7 pins, which, added to the 1o pins 
made with the first ball or strike, gives him a total of 17 
pins, to which is added the 86 pins in the sixth frame, and 
closes the seventh frame with 103, and the eighth with 110 
(Fig. 107). 

“The ninth frame is begun evenly again, and with the first 
and second balls he knocks down all the pins, scoring a 
spare (Fig. 108). 

“Now comes the wind-up or tenth frame. On the first 
ball he makes a strike or 10 pins, added to the ro pins made 
with the first and second ball in the ninth frame, gives him 
20, which, added to the r1o in the eighth frame, closes the 
ninth frame with 130 (Fig. 109). 

“There are now two balls yet to be rolled in the tenth 
frame, and the pins being all down, are again set up; with 
the second ball he again makes a strike, and one more ball 
to be rolled again; the pins are set up, and, with the third 
ball he makes another strike; this counts 10 more or 30 in 
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all for the tenth frame; 10 by the first ball, 10 by the second 
ball, and 10 by the third ball, which, added to the 130 in the 
ninth frame, finishes the game and gives him a grand total 
of 160 (Fig. 109). 

“In the first nine frames only two balls are allowed, 
excepting when a player makes a strike, then one is suffi- 
cient. In the tenth frame, should a player make a strike or 
spare, the play must be completed before leaving the alleys; 
if a spare, one extra ball is to be rolled. In case of a strike, 
two balls must be rolled. 

“Tn crediting up strikes, spares, and breaks, at the conclu- 
sion of each game, it wants to be distinctly understood that 
that there shall be credited only one mark whether strike 
or spare, for each frame rolled. Should a player make an 
extra strike or spare, or two or three strikes in the tenth 
frame, it should be credited as only one mark, the first he 
made to count the remainder, regardless whether strike or 
spare shall be credited as pins all.” 


a 
CHAPTER XI 


INDOOR HORSESHOES AND 
TOSS TARGETS 


Inpoor horseshoes is played by the same rules as the 
outdoor game, but with different equipment and in smaller 
space, to make it adaptable to the living-room or play-room. 
The stakes must be mounted upon bases that will hold them 
rigid in a vertical position, and the horseshoes must be made 
of cardboard so they will not mar the floor or any piece of 
furniture which they may strike (Fig. 110). 

Figures 111 and 112 show details of 
The Stakes. Cut a piece of cardboard 6 or 8 inches square 
for the base, and tack it at its center to a common thread 
spool, then cut a stick to fit the spool hole, and drive it into 
the hole. A 34-inch dowel-stick will fit nicely. 

A pattern of 
The Cardboard Horseshoes is shown in Fig. 113. If you 
can get an iron horseshoe, you can mark out the cardboard 
shoes with it; otherwise, make a drawing of a shoe 4 inches 
wide and 5 inches long, using the pattern to copy from. 
Cut out this shoe, and mark out around it for three addi- 
tional shoes. Four are required for the game. 


Paint the shoes black, You can mark the tips and nail- 
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Fic. 110.—A Game of .Indoor Horseshoes in Progress. 


holes with aluminum radiator-paint, as indicated in Fig. 
113, if you want to give them these finishing touches. 

If you are not acquainted with 
The Rules for Playing Indoor Horseshoes the following will 
set you right. Place the stakes between 10 and 15 feet apart 
(15 feet is best if you have the space). Each player uses a 
pair of horseshoes. Standing behind one stake, each player 
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in turn pitches his horseshoes toward the opposite stake, 
with the object of throwing it over the stake. 

Having pitched the shoes at one stake and counted the 
score, the players pitch them at the opposite stake. The 
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Fics. 111 and 112.—Details of Stake. 
Fic. 113.—Pattern for Cardboard Horseshoe. 


game continues in this way until one player has won 21 
points, When four are playing, choose partners, and take 
positions with partners at opposite stakes. 

The Score is Counted as Follows: 1 point to the player 
whose horseshoe is nearest the stake after all four shoes 
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have been pitched, and 2 points if that player’s pair of shoes 
are nearer than the opponent’s. 3 points for a horseshoe 
leaning against a stake, known as a leaner. 5 points for a 


Fic. 114.—Ring-Toss. 


shoe thrown over a stake, known as a ringer. 10 points for 
a ringer made over the opponent’s ringer. 20 points for a 
ringer made over the opponent’s pair of ringers. * 
Ring-Toss is played in much the same way as horseshoes, 
with different equipment. Instead of single stakes, a 


* Radical changes in the outdoor game have brought about new rules for scor- 
ing. See Chapter 28, ‘“‘Horseshoes, or Barnyard Golf”’, 
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Fic. 116. 
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Fic. 117. 
Fic. 116.—Another Ring-Toss Target. 
Fic. 117.—Plan of Box Target Top. 
Fic, 118.—Method of Supporting the Clothespin Pegs. 
Fic. 119.—Preserve-Jar Rings. 
battery of five is arranged in the cross formation shown in 
Fig. 114, and instead of horseshoes three rope rings like that 


in Fig. 115 are used. 
Cross two strips of cardboard 2 inches wide and 18 inches 
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long at right angles, at their centers, and glue them together. 
Get five thread spools, and fasten them to cardboard strips 
in the positions shown, in the same way that the spool on 
the stake of the horseshoe game is fastened (Fig. 112), and 
cut a peg to fit in the top of each spool. Quarter-inch 
dowel-sticks can be cut up for pegs. Fasten a piece of box 
cardboard to the under side of the upper strip of cardboard, 
at each end, to level up the ends. 

There need be but one target. 

Count the Score in the same way as the score of the horse- 
shoe game is counted, except count a ringer on the center 
peg Io points, and ringers on the other pegs 5 points. 

Another Ring-Toss Target. Mother will lend as many 
clothespins and preserve-jar rubbers as you need for this 
target, because the pins can be returned on wash-day, and 
the rubbers will not be needed until preserving-time. New 
rubbers are best for the game. 

A cardboard box about 8 by 12 inches in size, turned 
upside down, forms the base for the thirteen pegs. Holes 
are punched through the bottom to stick the clothespins in, 
and Fig. 117 shows how they are spaced. There is one peg 
at each corner of the box, one at the center of each edge, one 
at the center of the box, and one between the center and 
each corner. Draw center-lines, and diagonal lines from 
corner to corner, as indicated by dotted lines in Fig. 117, and 
it will be no trick to locate the holes. Around the box 
edges the holes should be just large enough to admit one leg 
of the clothes-pin, because the pins slip over the box sides, 
which help to keep them from upsetting. The holes for the 
inside clothespins should be made just large enough to ad- 
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mit the legs of the clothespins. To support these inner pins, 
cut strips of cardboard about 114 inches long, slip them 
Fic. 121. 
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Fic. 120. Fic. 122. 


Fic. 120.—Disk-Toss Target. Fic. 121.—-Pattern for Target. 
Fic. 122.—Spool-End Disks. 


between the clothespin legs and bend over the tips in oppo- 
site directions, as shown in Fig. 118. These strips will rest 
upon the box base as shown in Fig. 116, 
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Scores. Number the clothespin pegs, making the center 
one count 25 points, and the outer pegs 10, 5 and 2 points, 
as indicated in Figs. 116 and 117. The numbers may be 
cut from a calendar sheet and pasted upon the box. One- 
hundred-and-twenty-five points constitute a game. 

Five Preserve-Jar Rings are needed because each player 
has five tosses each turn. If he can toss all five rings upon 
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Fic. 123.—Nested-Box Toss-Target. 


the center peg in one turn, he can win the game in that turn. 
The Disk-Toss Target, shown in Fig. 120, requires a 
triangular-shaped piece of cardboard of the size shown in 
Fig. 121, with six holes 2% inches in diameter located and 
cut where indicated. It also requires 
Three Wooden Disks, and the ends of cardboard ribbon- 
spools answer the purpose (Fig. 122). 
Mark out the target holes, using a cup to mark around, 
cut them with a knife, and smooth up the edges with sand- 
paper. Above each hole, mark the number of points to be 
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counted for or against the player who throws a disk into it. 
Mount the target upon three spools. 

Each player in turn throws three disks. Fifty points 
constitute a game. 

The Nested-Box Toss-Target (Fig. 123) may be built up 
of any number of boxes, provided that they vary in size so 
that when nested as shown in the illustration there will be 
enough space between the boxes to toss rings or disks into. 
You can use cardboard boxes instead of wooden boxes, if the 
latter cannot be obtained. 

Figure 123 suggests how to number the targets. 

Because no alteration of the boxes is required, this form 
of target is quickly set up. 


CHAPTER XII 
MARBLE AND TOP GAMES 


Tue three games illustrated and described in this chap- 
ter do not require a cent’s expenditure for materials, be- 
cause they are made of box-covers and strips of cardboard 
from boxes, a marble, a spool or a clock-wheel, and paste, 
all of which are to be found in every household. 

Hunt up a large square box-cover for 
The Marble Maze Game shown in Figs. 124 and 125, and 
partition it off into four compartments as shown in Figs. 
125 and 126, using strips of cardboard of a width equal to 
the depth of the cover rim for partitions. Notice that the 
partitions are centered on the box-cover. Before pasting 
the strips to the cover, cut doorways in them where indicated. 

When the compartments have been partitioned off, cut 
numbers from several sheets of a calendar, and arrange and 
paste them to the cover in some such way as is indicated in 
Fig. 126. 

How to Play. The object of the game is to roll a marble 
from the outside compartment of the maze into the center 
compartment, with the smallest possible score. As each 
number over which the marble passes in rolling from one 
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Fic. 125.—Marble Maze Game. 

compartment to another is counted in the player’s score, a 

low score depends upon how well he can control the marble’s 


movements. Steady hands, patience, and practice will 
enable him to make a surprisingly low score. 
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The cover used for 
The House-Furnishing Game shown in Fig. 127 may be as 
small as a shoebox cover, or as large as an underwear-box 
cover. Rule off the inside surface into a large number of 
spaces, and letter the name of some household furnishing in 
each space, in the manner suggested in Fig. 128. The 
lettering can be done in ink, crayon or pencil. 


Fic. 129.—Spool 
Spinning-Top. 
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Fic. 128.—House-Furnishing Game. 


In addition to the lettered cover, you must make 
Set of Picture Cards bearing pictures of all of the articles 
listed on the cover (Fig. 130). These pictures will be found 


in magazines, newspapers, and the catalogs of large mail- 
order houses. 


With the addition of 
A Spool Spinning-Top made of a small silk-twist spool 
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with the stub of a pencil stuck through its center hole, (Fig. 
129) the game will be completed. 

To Play the Game, deal out an equal number of picture 
cards to each player, and instruct each player to spread out 
his cards in front of him, so that all may see them. The 
player to the left of the dealer starts the game by spinning 
the top upon the box-cover. When the top stops spinning, 
the player notes the name of the article on which the spin- 
ning point has come to rest, glances over his picture cards, 
and if a picture of the article is among them, picks it out and 
throws it into a pile to be known as the furniture discard. 


Fic. 130.—Cards for House-Furnishing Game. 


If a player doesn’t see the picture among his cards, he 
calls for it, and it is given him by the player having it. He 
must add it to his lot of picture cards. If a player has two 
pictures of an article, he gives only one. 

If a player calls for a picture, failing to see that he has it 
among his own cards, each player presents him with a 
picture card, regardless of what article it represents, as a 
penalty. Also, if a player fails to see that he has a picture 
card called for by another player, he receives as a penalty a 
card from each player. 

To win this game, it is necessary not only to dispose of all 
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cards originally dealt, but, also to prevent the number from 
increasing as the result of penalties. 
The cover used for the model of 


Fic. 133.— 
Clock-Wheel 
Spinning-Top. 


Fic. 132.—Diagram of Shopping Game. 


The Shopping Game shown in Fig. 131 was that of a hat- 
box, but you can use any size or shape of cover that you 
have. 

To prepare the cover, cut pictures of various household 
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articles from advertisements, paste them upon the inside 
of the cover in some such arrangement as that shown in 
Fig. 132, and mark a price upon each. - ‘ 

A Clock-Wheel Spinning-Top (Fig. 133) makes an oper 
lent spinner for this game. Any one of the smaller wheels 
of a broken alarm-clock will do. If you haven’t an old 
clockwork, however, you can use a spool top like that shown 
in Fig. 129. . : 

The Rules for Playing are few. Two or more can Bina 
the game. Each player in turn spins the top upon the 
picture-covered surface, and as soon as it topples over and 
comes to rest, notes the price of the article which the point 
touches. The price will represent the number of points 
scored, each dollar counting a point, and each fraction of a 
dollar a similar fraction of a point. If the spinning point 
does not stop upon a picture, no score will be counted. 


CHAPTER XIII 
MARBLE GOALS 


W1rtH its box painted bright red, goals painted black with 
numbers in white, and a shiny nickeled bell mounted in the 
center, marble goals is one of the most attractive looking 
games that you can make. The photograph (Fig. 134) 

shows one lad playing the game. That is all right for 
practice. But for real fun there should be at least two 
players, and the more there are, the merrier. — 

The Box (Fig. 135) requires a board of about the dimen- 
sions shown in Fig. 136. _ Of course you can vary the size to 
suit the board you have at hand. 

The ton of the board used for the model was covered with 
cardboard to make a smooth surface on which to lay out 
The Alley, but if you will dress up the board with a plane 
and sandpaper, and give it a couple of coats of paint, the 
goals can be laid out as easily. 

It is easier 
To Mark Out the Goals before the ledge strips are fastened 
in place. The diagram of Fig. 136 shows the positions. 
Lines ruled crosswise and lengthwise of the alley will aid you 


in getting the goals in line with one another. If you have 
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‘no compass, use a cold-cream jar 134 inches in diameter, or 
thereabouts, to mark around, for the goal circles. Mark 
the goal scores as indicated. 


Fic. 135. 


Fic. 136. 


Fic. 135.—The Complete Marble Goals Board. 
Fic. 136.—Plan of the Complete Board. 


The Bell Goal in the center of the alley is made of a bell 
froma worn-out alarm-clock. Figure 139shows how to mount 
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it upon a spool support, using a nail long enough to extend 
through the bell and spool into the alley board. 
The Pins are provided as obstructions to divert the 


Pic! 137. 


Fic. 138. 
Fic. 137.—Details of the Marble Goals Board. 
Fic. 138.—Curved End of Alley. 
Fic. 139.—Mount the Alarm-Clock Bell in This Manner. 


marble from its path, Use 134-inch finishing-nails for these 
and drive them 3 inch into the alley board. 


The ledge around the alley is made of cardboard strips B 
and C (Fig. 137) cut from box cardboard. Tack these strips 
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to the edges of board A. To form the curved end of the 
alley, bend a strip of cardboard as shown in Fig. 138, and 
glue its ends and the crown of the curve to the end and sides 
of the alley ledge. 

The Marble Shooter is made like that used in the Marble 
Ten-Pins Alley (Figs. 85 and 86, Chapter 9). Locate it in 
the position shown in Fig. 136, and make a small hollow in 
the surface of the alley in which to place the marble for 
shooting. 

To Count Score in this game, add the points of all goals 
passed over bythe marble. One hundred points are scored 
each time the bell is struck. One thousand points are game. 
Each player is allowed five shots each turn. 


CHAPTER XIV 
FISH-POND 


Ir you have never played this very old game of angling, 
you have missed lots of fun. There is nothing much to 
learn, and it can be played by any youngster old enough to 
manage the miniature fishing-pole and line; yet simplicity 
does not deprive it of fascination for the lad of Scout age 
or older. It is, in fact, a game that appeals to old and young 
alike. 

The Game Requires a fishing-pole, line, and hook for 
each fisherman, and enough fish so that each can make a 
good catch. 

The Pond can be a cardboard box-cover (Fig. 140) or a 
table top. 

Figure 141 shows a detail of one of 
The Fish. Make a drawing of a fish % inch wide and 
21% inches long, upon cardboard. Cut this out and use 
it for a pattern to mark around for the other fish. Slit 
the belly of the fish with a pair of scissors, as shown in 
Fig. 142, and cut a cardboard strip to slip in the slit for 
the fin. Fasten the fin with glue or paste. Each fish 
should bear a. number, the numbers to be used in count- 
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ing score. Calendar numbers can be pasted upon the fins 
(Fig. 141). Punch a hole for eyes. 

Fishing-Poles can be made of tree branches, or any small 
sticks that you can find, umbrella-ribs, or of newspaper 


Fic. 140.—Fish Pond. 
Fics. 141 and 142.—This is the Way to Make the Fish. 
Fics. 143-145.—Details of Fishing-Pole, Line and Hook. 


tightly rolled into tubes. Make hooks out of common pins, 
bending them as shown in Fig. 143; fasten cord to the hooks, 
as shown in Fig. 144, and attach the cord to tacks in the 


ends of the poles (Fig. 145). 
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N Fic. 146. 
Fic. 146.—Another Form of Fish-Pond. 


Fic. 147.—How to Cut Down a Box for the Pond. 


Fic. 148.—Pattern for Fish. 


Fishing Etiquette. In landing fish, each fisherman must 


cause his hook to pass through the eye. 


If the hook touches 
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any other part of the fish while he is attempting to do this, 
the turn passes to the next fisherman. A fisherman con- 
tinues to fish until his hook misses. The winner is the 
fisherman having the largest score when the pond has been 
entirely fished out. 

Another Form of Fish-Pond is shown in Fig. 146. It is 
made of a cardboard box. You will probably have to cut 
down the depth, which must be not more than 1 inch. 
Measure off the 1-inch depth on each corner, and draw a 
line around all four sides as indicated in Fig. 147; then cut 
along this line with a sharp knife. 

The box-cover must have slots cut through it as shown in 
Fig. 146 to admit the fish. Place the slots in rows, and cut 
them 3 inch wide and % inch long. 

Figure 148 is 
A Pattern for the Fish, which should be 2 inches long. 
After cutting one out use it for a pattern for marking out the 
other fish. Provide one fish for each slot in the pond. 
Punch a small hole through the heads of the fish, to provide 
for hooking them. Number the tails 5, 10, 15, 20, and 25. 
By placing the numbers on the tails they will not be visible 
to the fishermen, when the fish are in the pond, and no one 
knowing the location of the highest-scoring fish, hooking 
them will be a matter of fisherman’s luck. 

The Fishing-Pole, line, and hook are made in the same way 
as shown for the pond previously described (Figs. 143 to 145). 

Rules for fishing are the same as for the other game of 
fish-pond. 

A Larger Fish-Pond like that suggested by the illustra- 
tion of Fig. 149 makes a game that can be played indoors or 
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Fic. 149.—A Larger Fish-Pond. 
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out. In a backyard the sidewalk can be the make-believe 
pier from which to fish, and the home-made fish can be © 
scattered about in the grass to stock the make-believe pond. 
Indoors, fishing can be done from chairs, after you have 
scattered the fish over the floor. 


Fic. 152. Fic. 150. 


Fic. 151. 


Fic. 150.—Spool Fish. 
Fic. 151.—Make the Head and Tail of Cardboard. 
Fic. 152.—Hairpin Fish-Hook. 


First prepare a large enough supply of fish to make a 
worth-while ‘‘catch”. Figure 150 shows one of the 
Queer Fish made of spools and cardboard. The spool. 
forms the body, and the head and tail are of cardboard cut 
of the shape shown in Fig. 151. Punch a hole through the 
head and tie a loop of string through the hole, as shown in 
Fig. 150; then mark eyes and a mouth on the head. Stick 
the long tabs of the head and tail into the spool ends, and 
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fasten them so they will not pull out by driving a brad 
through the side of the spool (Fig. 150). Mark each fish 
with a number. 

You can make different varieties of fish by using all sorts 
of spools, and by varying the form of the head and tail. 

The Fishing-Poles may be any sticks you can find, with 
string fastened to one end for line, and bent hairpins tied to 
the end of the lines for hooks (Fig. 152). 

The Object of the Game is to see who can haul in the 
string of fish counting the highest score, and the rules for 
playing are the same as for the game of fish-pond described 
in the first part of this chapter. 


CHAPTER XV 
JACK-STRAWS , 


Tuis is one of the old stand-bys of the game manufacturer, 
and it is justly a popular game. If you have ever played it, 
you well know that it requires a steady hand to remove the 
little ‘‘straws” from the pile, one by one, without disturbing 
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Fic. 153.—Drop the Jack-Straws in a Pile, Like This for Playing. 


in the slightest degree any of the other straws in the pile, 
and you know that it requires good judgment to select straws 
that will pull out without moving other straws. 
Figure 153 shows how the straws are dropped in a heap 
of 
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upon a table, preparatory to playing, and how they are 
removed by means of a hooked stick. 

The Straws are tooth-picks with pieces of cardboard cut 
in the shapes of shovels, rakes, pick-axes, and other imple- 
ments, glued to the ends. Put numbers upon the straws for 
the points to be counted in the total scores. 
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Fic. 154.—Detail of Jack-Straws. 
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Fic. 155.—Hooked Stick for Removing Jack-Straws from Pile. 
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The Hooked Stick is a pencil with a hook made of a bent 
pin bound with thread to its end. 

The Rules for Playing are simple. The player selected to 
start the game gathers all of the jack-straws in his hands and 
drops them in a pile in the center of the table. Then with 
his hooked stick he draws the straws from the pile, one by 
one, until another straw in the pile is seen to move, when the 
turn passes to the player on the left. Even after a straw has 
been lifted clear, if it drops back or in any way disturbs 
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another straw in the pile, it must be returned, and the turn 
passed on. 


Fic. 156.—Giant Jack-Straws is Fun, too. 


The game continues until the last straw has been removed, 
when each player adds the numbers on the straws he has 
successfully drawn from the pile, to determine his score. 
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The only difference between the game of Jack-Straws and 
Giant Jack-Straws (Fig. 156) is in the substitution of real 
hammers, saws, rakes, hoes, brooms, umbrellas, coat- 


Fic. 157.—Hooked Stick for Giant Jack-Straws. 


hangers, pans, pot-covers, dust-pans, etc., for the miniature 
straws. Number each with paper labels or tags. 

Throw the articles in a pile, crossed as in the illustration. 

The Hooked Stick for removing the giant straws is a 
broomhandle with a long nail or hook driven into it near one 
end (Fig. 157). 

Two or more may play Giant Jack-Straws, but it will not 
be necessary to make more than one hooked stick, because 
the stick can be passed from player to player. 


CHAPTER EXV1 


A BASEBALL GAME ON A 
MINIATURE PLAYING FIELD 


WE have twilight baseball games as well as morning and 
afternoon games, and electric-lighted grounds have made 
possible evening games, so, we can get our fill of baseball 
during the spring and summer months if we keep posted on 
when and where games are scheduled. And circumstances 
permitting, an ardent fan can betake himself to the south 
or far west at the close of the season, where he can continue 
to follow the game. 

The Miniature Ball Diamond on which two boys are 
shown playing, in the photograph of Fig. 158, makes possible 
a ball game any time you feel inclined to play, and there is 
no better time than evening when the boys come over to 
your house, or when dad has a half-hour or so to be your 
pal — perhaps while waiting for the rest of the family to 
get ready for a moving-picture show. 

The Home-made Board for the miniature ball grounds 
has been laid out by a plan somewhat similar to that of the 
Marble-Goals game described in Chapter 13 with a shooter 
that shoots a marble along an alley, from the end of which 
it rolls into one of some sixty odd holes. 
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As you will see by Fig. 159, : 

The Holes Indicate a strike, ball, foul, foul-out, out, sacrifice- 
out, (Sac. out), fly out, double play (D. Pl.), error, safe’bunt, 
(S. Bunt), 1 base-hit (1BH), 2 base-hit (2BH), 3 base-hit 
(3BH), or a home-run, except the holes at the bases, which 
are made to stick the base-rumner pegs in, and six holes at 
the players’ bench.. This arrangement of holes will enable 
you to register most of the plays of the outdoor diamond 
game, and you will find the game intensely interesting, with 
lots of close plays and attendant excitement. 

The. Game Box is made of a board 934 inches wide and 
18 inches long, which forms the baseball playing-field, (Fig. 
159), two frame strips 134 inches wide nailed to the end of 
the board (A, Fig. 160) and two strips of the same width (B) 
nailed to the side edges of the board and cut off even with 
the outside face of strips A. The baseboard should be 
about 34 inch thick, strips A and B 34-inch thick. Almost 
any kind of wood that you can get will do for working 
material, but soft wood will be better than hard because it 
will make a lighter weight box. Smooth up the surface of 
the baseboard with a plane and sandpaper, if it is not 
already smooth. Sandpaper frame-strips A and B, and 
round off their upper edges. Be careful to trim off the ends 
of the strips so they will make square corners. 

The Marble Alley should be 2 inches wide. Partition it 
off with strip C, (Fig. 161), cut of the right width to come 
even with the top of end strip A. Fasten the strip to the 
baseboard with glue and brads. Block D at the end of the 
alley is shown in detail in Fig. 162. The purpose of this 
block with the semi-circular front edge is to throw the marble 
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onto the ball field. In its place you can substitute a tri- 
angular-shaped block which will be simpler to cut. 

Block E (Figs. 160 and 163) is provided for the marble to 
shoot up and over when it passes over that portion of the 
playing field. Slant the top of the block and cut a slight 
groove in it to guide the marble, as shown. Tack this 
block to the base board. 

The Marble Shooter is shown in detail in Fig. 164. Spool 
F is a thread spool 13% inches long. Bore a hole through 
frame strip B and another through partition C, 2% 
inches from the box end, large enough to run the ends of a 
heavy rubber-band through, slip the band through the spool 
and holes, and stick brads or pegs through the loop ends to 
hold them in position. 

Lay Out the Diamond as shown in the plan of Fig. 159, 
centering the home-plate on block E, and making the distance 
between bases 314 inches. After you have drawn the base 
lines and foul lines, rule lines for the hole centers parallel to 
them and 1% inches apart. The scattered holes — strikes, 
balls and fouls — can be located approximately as shown in 
Fig. 159. Bore these holes with a 14-inch bit. Letter the 
holes with pen and ink, or with rubber-type. The latter 
method was used in lettering my model. But do not do 
this before painting the box. 

Bore a ¥%4-inch hole at first, second and third base and six 
holes of the same size at the end of the field (the players’ 
bench) in which to stick 
The Base-Runner Pegs. Cut six pegs to fit the holes (J, 
Fig. 165), and paint three of them green and three red. 

Paint the Box, using light green for the playing field, 
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white for the base-lines, and red for the inside of the holes, 
blocks D and E, the marble shooter, alley partition, and .- ‘ 
Fic. 160 Fic. 165 Fic. 163. a 


ot \ 


“Fic. 162 


Fic. 161. 
Fig. 160.—Detail of Game Box Fic. 163.—Marble Jumper 
Fic. 161.—Partition for Marble Alley Fig. 164.—Detail of Marble Shooter 
Fig. 162.—End Block for Marble Alley Fig. 165.—Base-Runner Peg. 


frame strips. Then after lettering the playing field, give 
all surfaces a coat of shellac and one of varnish. 
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Knowing baseball you can make your own 
Rules for Playing on the miniature diamond, but the follow- 
ing notes, jotted down while I was developing and trying 
out the model, will settle points about which there might be 
arguments. 

This is a game for two players, each of whom goes to bat 
for nine innings of three outs each. More than two can 
play, however, and if there are six, three can play on a side, 
and each player can remain at bat until an out has been 
made. 

An out is made each time a marble drops into a hole 
marked OUT, or where it drops into a hole marked 
STRIKE three times before the batter gets on base, and 
a double out is made when the marble drops into a hole 
marked D. PL. (double play), provided there is a man on 
base. 

When the marble drops into a hole marked D. PL., and 
more than one base is occupied, count the batter and farthest 
advanced base-runner out. 

Count a sirike when the marble drops into a hole marked 
STRIKE, and when it drops into a hole marked FOUL, 
except when there are two strikes against the batter. 

When the marble fails to drop into a hole, count it a foul, 
and if there are not two strikes against the batter, count it 
a strike. 

When the marble drops into a hole marked BALL four 
times, before the batter gets on base, put a base-runner peg 
on first base. 

When the marble drops into a hole marked ERROR, put 
a peg on first base. 
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Advance a base-runner only when another player forces 
the move. This will prevent a player from going home from 
third base until another base-runner forces him home. A 
home-run or a three-bagger will bring him home, or a two- 
bagger, if there is also a runner on second base, or a single, 
if there are runners on first and second bases. Of course, 
if there is a man on each base, a home-run will net four runs, 
a three-bagger three runs, a two-bagger two runs, and a 
single one run. 

Eight-and-one-half innings will be game if the side ae at 
bat has the larger score after the first half of the ninth inning 
has been played. If the score is tied at the end of the 
ninth inning, play out the tie in extra innings. 

While one side is at bat, the other should attend to 
Keeping Score on a sheet of paper, or with a Score Indicator 
like one of those shown in Chapter 32. 


CHAPTER XVII 


PETER CODDLE, JR., 
TENDERFOOT SCOUT 


Pretrer CopDLE is the title of a game probably older than 
your grandfather. Almost every game-publisher prints it 
in one form or another, and you will find it wherever games 
are sold, which is pretty good testimony that it is popular. 

The game consists of an account of one of Peter Coddle’s 
travels, with words omitted here and there from the text 
and a series of cards on which words to fill in are printed. 
One player reads the narrative, pausing where long dashes 
are inserted, and the other players supply the words from 
the cards. Sometimes the words fit well, but generally 
they serve to make ridiculous situations, and this is where 
the fun comes in. The words seldom fill in the same place 
a second time, so in successive readings the story is different. 
To appreciate the possibilities of this game, one must listen 
to a reading. . 

Since Peter Coddle’s adventures have been related for so 
many years, and are experiences that few if any of you boys 
will encounter, perhaps we had better turn our attention to 
a narrative of twelve-year old Peter, Jr., who has joined the 
Boy Scouts of America and gone camping. Taking it for 
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granted that Peter, Jr., is a typical wide-awake scout, a keen 
observer with a nose for news, I have set down some observa- 
tions concerning life at a large Boy Scout camp, in a letter 
purporting to be Peter’s own, which is printed upon suc- 
ceeding pages. Whether you are a scout, expect to be a 
scout, or not, I am certain that you will find his story 


Fic. 167.—Letter, Typewrite or Write the Missing Words on Cards 114 by 214 
Inches in Size. 


interesting as a setting for a new edition of the Peter Coddle 
game. sgt eet a 

In playing “Peter Coddle, Jr., Tenderfoot Scout,” you 
can read the story from this book, or from a copy written 
long-hand or on a typewriter. In copying the story you can 
vary it in any way you see fit, introducing incidents from 
your own camping experiences, if you like, and personal 
mention of companions. 

Preparing the Missing Word Cards will be the only work 
necessary. You can cut up cardboard or heavy writing- 
paper for cards. Perhaps you can find some light-weight 
cardboard printed on only one side, such, for instance, as 
old visiting-cards or business cards. You can use box card- 
board, but it is so thick that a stack of cards made of this 


would be bulky. 
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If you own a photograph print-trimmer, or have a friend 
who will lend you his, by all means use it for cutting the 
cards, because it will cut them of uniform size and with 
square corners; or you might negotiate with a printer friend 
to cut them for you. If none of these means is available, 
lay out the cards with a rule and pencil, and cut them with 
a sharp knife or pair of scissors. 

The cards should measure about 11% inches by 2% inches. 
You need not adhere to these dimensions, but make the 
cards uniform in size. Following you will find a list of 
some two hundred suggestions for word-fillers. You will 
think of others equally good for additional cards, or sub- 
stitutes. Write, hand-letter or typewrite the words on the 
cards, as suggested in Fig. 167. 


diamond-hitch barrel of monkeys 
curfew-bell lemonade-stand 

» bath-towel troop meeting 
greased pig registration fee 
black-eyed Susan . head-bandage 

» bowl of turtle-soup milk tablet 
father-and-son banquet whistling wop 

- mouthful . periscope 
lame horse low bridge 
slide trombone patrol-leader 
old newspaper three-bagger 
pup-tent - red umbrella 
tin dinner-pail baby’s rattle 
snare-drum crawfish 
silk hat sleepy cow 
caterpillar-tractor - cockroach 
good turn - green-eyed monster 


bag of meal dude-outfit 
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/ meat-knife 

» policeman 
gold-headed cane 
’ tin whistle 
hunk of cheese 

' diamond pin 
flapper 

- white hen 

- sinker 

Sea Scout 
hot-dog 

. Scout diary 
rustic birdhouse 
neighborly cootie 
soup-bone 
Scout staff 

. prize boob 
greasy cook 
lame duck 
detour 

gob 

old buss 
timber-hitch 

tin “Lizzie” 
whiffenpoof 
running-board 
sword-swallower 
winsome warbler 
flapjack 

~ foul-tip 

Scout handbook 
- dead flashlight 
donkey engine 
false teeth 
differential 


mushroom 

Morse telegraph-code 
flying-eagle 

first-aid kit 


- string of sausage 


poncho 


. chocolate 


drowsy rooster 
nine-year-old boy 


_ pair of mittens 


rusty fish-hook 
hod of coal 


- bottle of ginger-ale 


silk petticoat 
trolley-car 
couple of pretzels 
dye-works 

gallon of “gas” 
hand salute 
redskin 

life-saver 

bent hairpin 

red wig 

cuckoo 

railway time-table 
tame crow 
shinny-stick 

pink pajamas 
yellow dog 

taps 

trek-cart 

gump 
fourteen-mile hike 
spoiled child 
aerial circus 
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rusty horseshoe 
lace handkerchief 
pail of sauer-kraut 
toothpick 
street-sprinkler 
bag of sand 
bull-frog 

skull-cap 

box of stove-polish 
old bear 

awkward squad 
ripe tomato 

jar of pickles 

gold watch 

pair of suspenders 
woolly dog 

pair of knickers 
service-stripe 
weinie 


quarter-pound of meat 


dishof beans 
gold brick 
safety razor 
bushel of wheat 
snapping-turtle 
golf-course 
monkey-wrench 
billboard 
mud-guard 
string of beads 
tomahawk 
parlor-car 
dish-cloth 
airplane 
dress-parade 


unreliable compass — 
Indian squaw 
nature-study 
bunch of whiskers 
lighted match 
circus-poster 

wise owl 
safety-pin 
corkscrew 
plain-looking man 
life-and-star Scout 
hippopotamus 
tired traveller 
small hand-bag 
lettuce sandwich 
scrambled egg 
baggage-truck 
rag-doll 
submarine 
transformer 

spare tire 
fine-tooth comb 
molly-coddle 
stretcher 
typewriter 
bunion plaster 
bonehead 

flivver 

setting-up exercise 
woolen union-suit 
nervous kangaroo 
granny-knot 
small donkey 
string of fish 
cake-eater 
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darned sock red mustache 
old sunbonnet apple-dumpling 
broken cot pink necktie 
picture-hat Scout axe 
firefly tent-stake 
leg-of-mutton empty canteen 
can of kerosene pair of handcuffs 
evening star young calf 
leaky boat pail of lard 

ton of coal silver quarter 
shoemaker’s awl he-man 

Court of Honor hair-net 

scarlet sweater radio set 

green veil duffle-bag 
hard-boiled egg 
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Directions for Playing. The best reader among the 


players should be chosen to read the adventures of Peter 
Coddle, Jr., Tenderfoot Scout, though when the game is 
played several times in succession, each player may be given 
a chance to read. 

The reader should deal the word-filler cards equally among 
the players, placing them in piles face down so they cannot 
be read before they are called for. Then, in reading, he 
should pause at each long dash in the story, and without 
hesitation a player should supply the word or words printed 
on the card on the top of his pile. The players should 
supply the word-fillers in turn, beginning with the player at 
the reader’s left. The cards should be thrown into a discard 


pile as read. 
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Writes Home from Camp 


Dear Orto: I guess you will wish you were twelve years old and a 
Boy Scout when I tell you all about this camp, which is better than I 
ever imagined it could be. There is something doing every minute, 
except when you go to sleep, when you got to be quiet, and I'll say that 
you're tired enough then to sleep, too. You never lie awake long 
enough to remember that maybe you should be homesick. 

Well, when Bill and I got down to the docks the night we came over, 
you should have seen us! I guess we took ten times as much as we 
should. Anyway, I did. I told Ma just what I needed, but she did 
the packing, put in all kinds of useless things such as a —— and a —— 
anda ——. That’s where I was out of luck. The boat purser looked 
at me when he took my ticket and said I looked like a ——, and 
wanted to know if I didn’t think I needed a ——. I laughed but felt 
like a —— in being made so conspicuous in a crowd, and then to make 
matters worse, a big fellow with a face like a —— carrying a —— in 
one hand, and a —— in the other, bumped into Bill, and Bill bumped 
into me, and I dropped my suitcase, and right there it had to open, 
and out rolled a —— and a —— and a ——, much to the amusement 
of the passengers. The purser said I ought to have a —— to carry 
my things in, to which Bill replied that I had one and a ——, both 
full of things, in the baggage room. Next time, you bet, I’m going to 
do my own packing, and go light. 

We found our staterooms finally and piled our luggage upon the 
—— , then went out on deck to sit a while. The captain came along, 
and I asked him if he thought the voyage would be rough. He said 


a —— with high winds was predicted by the weather man. And he 
was right. We turned in early, and say, I had no sooner taken off 
my —— , wound my —— and crawled into the —— then, oh, boy! 


It blew up something awful. The boat rolled, and the —— blew 
through the porthole, which I tried to close but couldn’t, and soon 
we were drenched through, and Bill said I looked like a ——,. I 
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didn’t care what I looked like, but I was feeling awfully sick at my 
——, and Bill began feeling the same pretty soon. It was getting 
rougher all the time, and first Bill would be thrown against the —— 
and then I would be bounced into the ——, until we both wished we 
were dead. I stuck my head out of the —— just as the captain came 
along. He laughed at me and told me to lie down on the —— and 
keep quiet, which was impossible. I asked him for —— but he said 
it wouldn’t do me any more good than a pinch of ——, and to forget 
it all, and that it would soon be over and then I would feel finer than 
a ——, which I couldn’t make myself believe. But it did quiet down 
after a while, and then Bill and I fell asleep, and we knew nothing 
more until the -— was coming through the —— and shining in our 
——. I jumped and quickly got on my and —— and ——, and 
washed my ——, and was ready to go before Bill was half dressed. 
You know he is as slow as a —— in winter. When I went out on deck, 
land was in full view, and I rushed back for Bill and the poor —— 
was just combing his——. We got our —— and —— together 
quickly, and made for the lower deck, getting there just in time to 
see the boat pull alongside of the ——. Everybody was in a hurry, 
same as we were, and I accidently bumped into a lady who was leading 
a blind —— and knocked off her ——, which made her angry, and 
she said, “You bad young ——, if you were my ——, I would take a 
——to you!” I tell you I felt badly, especially since I was wearing 
my scout —— and should have been more gentlemanly. But it was 
pretty stiff work getting through that crowd with a heavy —— in 
one hand and a——‘in the other. I apologized the best I could. I bet 
next time I don’t take so much stuff. 

Bob Jones wasn’t at the —— to meet us, as he said he would be. 
But we saw a —— in khaki uniform, with leather —— and a felt —— 
with a —— emblem on it, and we went to him, and found he was the 
camp —— and had come for us. 

We climbed into a —— and after a short ride saw a —— and heard 
a —— and the camp-master said we were near camp. Then we saw 
a sign which read “——” and we knew that we were there. I tell 
you it is the most beautiful —— TI ever did see. They say it is a —— 
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in size, and there are all kinds of trees including the —— and one hun- 
dred or more varieties of —— growing there. But you ought to see 
Lake —— (it’s an Indian name). ‘That’s where we scouts go swim- 
ming, and it’s a dandy ——I tell you. There are about fifty large 
tents, each with a —— in it so if the —— comes in when it rains, you 
won't have to stand on a ——to keep your feet dry. Instead of a 
— — to sleep on, each scout has a ——, which is as comfortable as a 
—— at home. 

Before we had much time to look around, Bill and I were hustled 
over to a —— with a —— flying over it, and by a —— bearing a Red 
Cross emblem on it I knew that this was the hospital. There 
was a long —— inside, full of bottles and things, and a —— or two for 
sick scouts to sleep on, and a long ——to sit on. As soon as the doc- 
tor looked at me, he asked was I sick, and I told him no, only kind of 
weak, but I had been as sick as a —— during the storm. He had me 
hold out my —— and he put a —— in my mouth to take my tempera- 
ture, and felt my ——and then put his —— to my heart and ex- 
amined it. You would have thought I was going to die, sure. But 
he only gave mea box with funny-looking —— in it, that seemed big 
enough to choke a —— and told me to take one before meals; also a 
bottle of —— of which he said to take a large teaspoonful before going 
to bed. He told me that camp life would put a —— into my cheeks 
and make a different —— out of me, which I think it has already. 
Bill got off with a dose of ——, so I guess he wasn’t nearly as bad off as - 
I was. I said I was as hungry as a —— and the doctor laughed and 
said mess was all over. But he got us each some —— and a cup of 
——, which fixed us up fine. i 

Then we registered and were given a place in a —— for sleeping 
quarters, and were introduced to the other scouts who sleep there, 
all of them dandy fellows. One of them is called the tent —— and 
we have to mind him or be reported, and you bet we do mind. 

There is a big —— where they eat and have their —— picture-shows 
and once a week a —— show, and ——on Sundays. The eats are 
most popular to me, except when I am chock-full, when swimming 
appeals most. But we can’t go swimming on a full —— because of 
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the danger of cramps. Whenit is about time for eats, which they call 
——, same as in the army, the camp —— comes out and blows his —— 
which sounds mighty inviting when you know what the call means. 
Everybody jumps up and forms in line, and the line marches to the 
mess-hall. And by the time you get there it seems you must be the 
last —— to arrive, because the tables seem full. You take off your 
——when you enter, and finding a vacant ——on a long —— in 
front of the plank ——, you sit down. You feel as hungry as a —— 
and could eat loads of —— right off, only you don’t because it has to 
be brought in by the kitchen ——, which the scouts take turns at be- 
ing. One scout comes in with the ——, another with the —— and 
another with the —-— all loaded, and as soon as they put them down, 
and you are given the word to set to, you don’t lose much time putting 
yourself around them. Noon mess consists of —— and —— with 
—— or ——.,, or some other kind of side dish, a glass of —— or cup 
of —— , and a —— or a ——,, or some kind of pie for dessert, and the 
evening and morning mess are just as good. 

In the afternoon you can do almost anything you want to for two 
hours, except on special occasions such as when a —— comes to camp 
to inspect us, or there is a special hike to the —— observatory, or a 
trip down the —— in the camp ——. During the two-hour —— per- 
iod, some scouts take a —— and go fishing, while some pass tests in 
—— and other things. Of course, there is another swim in —— Lake 
around four o’clock. We scouts who cannot swim must wear a —— 
on our bathing suits, and are known as a —— until we learn, which we 
don’t like, you bet, and makes us determined to learn quickly. 

When it is time for evening mess, the camp —— blows his —— 
but you already know it by the empty feeling in your——. And 
after supper, oh, boy! You should have been here last night, and seen 
the perfectly killing —— put on by the —— patrol of one of the 


Troops. By a patrol is meant a bunch of eight —— who are under 
the leadership of a——-. Well, four of these scouts came out on the 
stage dressed like bold ——. Each wore green —— with short ——, 
and ——tomatch. Their faces were smeared with ——, and each had 


a —— made of frayed rope, a false —— and a beard made of a ——. 
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One of the other four took the part of the lady —— and each of the 
other three was supposed to be a scout, and of course was dressed in 
his regular —— clothes. The play they acted was written by one of 
the fellows, and was about a notorious pirate and his gang who kid- 
napped the beautiful young —— and took her to a ——across the 
ocean, where they held her for ransom. Well, the scouts hear of it, 
and being real brave set out in pursuit, and things begin to get more 
exciting every minute. They push off in a —— made out of pieces of 
—— and —— which they found at hand, and of course it takes only a 
minute for them to get to the pirate island. When they get there, 
they don’t see anybody, but the audience can, because the pirate 
fellows are hiding behind a —— which was set up to represent a——. 
Finally, the pirates get tired of waiting, I guess, and leap upon the 
scouts. But the scouts are ready. The leader yells “Be Prepared,” 
and then, say, there is some fight, in which the scouts lay all of the 


pirates low with nothing more than a —— to do it with, too. And 
they rescue the beautiful young—— who is shuddering all over with 
fright, and she tells them she is the daughter of a wealthy —— back 


in America. The scouts take her back to her dad, whose part is 
played by one of the pirates with his face still smeared with the —— 
which makes him look more like a —— than a father. The father » 
thanks the scouts and calls them brave—— and wants to pay each a 
thousand ——as a reward. But the Scout leader says, “No! Not 
one ——. ‘This is our good turn for today.” They are going to repeat 
the show to-morrow night for a party of —— who are coming to camp. 
After the play there was a wrestling match between Ross —— and 
Jerry —— two huskies who certainly know all of the best holds. And 
four scouts blacked up like —— sang darky songs, among which was 
“Way down yonder in the ——.” Bill went on and pulled off some 
magic, and when he did that trick of turning a —— into a —— every- 
body clapped until you’d have thought the —— was coming down. 

The show ended when the bugler sounded —— on his —-—. At the 
sound of ——, the next call, you know it is 9 o’clock, and you have to 
rush right off to your ——,, undress, and get into your ——. If you 
don’t you'll be sorry, because at the sound of —— fifteen minutes 
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later, you have to blow out the ——in your tent, which leaves every- 
thing dark as a —— and you have to keep as quiet as a ——, too. 

Scarcely have you gone to sleep, it seems, when you are wakened 
by that fellow blowing the —— again. This time it means to hustle 
out of your —— and get into line for morning roll-call. When the 
—— calls your name, you answer, “Here!” of course. Then they have 
setting up exercises, and everybody jumps up and down like so many 
——, and swings his —— and ——and goes through all sorts of 
motions, after which you feel as frisky as a —— and as hungry as a 
——. After mess there comes inspection and the camp master has 
you open your mouth so he can inspect your ——, and examines your 
——and —— to see if you have washed, and marks down points in 
his ——. Then he inspects the tents, and if the —— and the —— are 
not in order, you get marked down for it. 

Otto, I could write you all day about our campfires, and —— races 
and other doings here, but a big fat ——, whose name I don’t remem- 
ber, has just ordered me to report for my test in ——, so I have to leave 
off here. Will write later. We’re going to have a big —— contest 
here‘this afternoon, and I’m scared because I’m in it, and still green, 
and if I don’t make good my name will be Dennis, and no longer that 
of your old chum 

PETER CODDLE, JR., 


Tenderfoot Scout. 


There is nothing to win in this game, but each player 
experiences the exhilaration of a winner after indulgingiin 
hearty laughter for the fifteen or twenty minutes of a 
reading. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A SCOUT HIKE GAME 


IF you are a scout you have had considerable hiking 
_ experience. If you are not, you probably have had adven- 
tures in field, forest, or mountains and are familiar with 


such incidents as returning home for forgotten equipment, 


losing a trail, weathering a storm, swimming a creek, wit- 
nessing a motor accident, giving first-aid and doing a good 
turn. Recounting your vacation experiences and talking 
over next summer’s plans serve to keep hiking and camping 
uppermost in mind twelve months in the year, and the 
presence of one or more of the fellows that went along stimu- 
lates the memory and the imagination, and no incident 
however trivial escapes mention. When you fellows get 
together I am certain that you will find the fourteen-mile 
hike game, shown in the photograph of Fig. 168, reminiscent 
of good times, for into it I have woven incidents which might 
happen in the course of any long hike in country of the 
character indicated on the map of Fig. 169. 
There is not much more work 

Making a Scout Game Board than a checker-board, and 
you will find it lots of fun, all the while anticipating the 
finished board and the first game. 
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Material. You can use a board having a smooth enough 
surface to letter on, or a board with a sheet of drawing-paper 
glued to it, or a piece of wallboard, or the cover of a card- 
board box. You can make it in one piece, or intwo. Of 
cou’se, the size will have something to do with determining 
this. The size of my model game-board is 16 inches square. 
You can get a piece of three-ply veneer of this dimension, 
or you can have two pieces of board glued up to make a 
piece of wood of this width, or you can hinge two pieces 
together. You can make a box like that described and 
illustrated in Chapter 22, A Backgammon and Checker- 
Board, and lay out one side for a Scout Hike Game, and the 
other for Backgammon or Checkers; or you can lay out the 
game on the under side of the reversible top of the game- 
table shown in the photograph of Fig. 279, Chapter 25. 

The Game-Board illustrated is made of two pieces of 
wallboard hinged (Fig. 170). Wallboard is very satisfactory 
material to use because it is easy to cut, has a good surface 
to mark upon, and is light in weight. For a hinged board, | 
two pieces 8 by 16 inches in size will be needed. Smooth 
the cut edges by rubbing them with a piece of fine emery- 
paper, and hinge them together with a strip of light-weight 
canvas t-inch wide glued to the edges. Place the hinged 
piece under a pile of books to weight it until the glue has set. 

To Lay Out the Board, measure off on each edge a point 
1% inch from each corner, and ten spaces 134 inches wide; 
then draw straight lines through opposite points, with ruler 
and pencil (Fig. 170). This will divide the board into one 
hund: | squares, with a 14 inch margin around them. 

P “t the Board filling in alternate squares with red and 
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white paint, and the margin with red. Be careful not to 
run over the lines. It is a good idea to outline each square 
with a small brush, then fill in between the outlines with a 
larger brush. 

You will see by the layout of Fig. 169 that the route of 
the scout hike starts at one corner square marked Home, 
and runs parallel to the edges of the board, moving one row 
of squares closer to the center on each lap, until the center 
is reached. Indicate the route by separating the rows with 
a heavy black line, as shown on the plan. 

The Lettering can be done with a small brush and black 
paint or drawing-ink. Figure 169 shows the numbering, 


and following are the captions for the lettered squares: 


Home 

1 and 2. — (blank) 

3. — Go Home for Grub 

4. — Cottage 

5. — (blank) 

6.— Advance to Scene of 

Motor Accident 

7 and 8. — (blank) 

g. — Halt 1 Turn for Water 
10. — (blank) 


11. — Help Old Man Back to © 


Cottage 
12, — (blank) 
13. — Hasten to Motor Accident 
14. — 12 M. to Camp 
15 and 16. — (blank) 
17. — Dangerous Curve Ahead. 
Guard for 1 Turn 


18. — Motor Accident 


19. — (blank) 

20. — Tenderfoot with Game 
Leg 

21. — (blank) 


22. — Railroad Crossing. 
Blocked 1 Turn 

23. — (blank) 

24. — House 

25 and 26. — (blank) 

27. Go on to Next Turn in 
Road 

28. — 10 M. to Camp 

29 and 30. — (blank) 

31. — Capture Lost Dog Ahead 

32. — (blank) 

33- — Wrong Trail. Inquire at 
House 
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34. = (blank) 
35. — Go on to Next Turn in 
Road 


36 and 37. — (blank) 
38. — Lost Dog. Take Back to 


House 
39. — (blank) 
40. — Bad Luck. Advance to 45 
41. — (blank) 


42. —8 M. to Camp 

43. — Dangerous Turn 

44. — (blank) 

45. — Halt Here Until all Scouts 
have Passed 


46. — (blank) 

47. — Run on to Creek 
48. — (blank) 

49. — Take another Turn 
50. — (blank) 

51. — Go Back to 8 M. 
52. — Creek 


53 and 54. — (blank) 

55. — Take another Turn 

56. — 6 M. to Camp 

57. — Advance 2M. at Scout 


Pace 

58. — (blank) 

59. — Gate 

60. — (blank) 

61. — Repair Bridge. Stop 2 
Turns 

62. — (blank) 


63. — Carpentry Merit Badge. 
1 Extra Turn 


64 and 65. — (blank) 
66. — Take another Turn 


67. — (blank) 

68. — Go Back and Close Gate 

69. — (blank) 

70. — 4 M. to Camp 

71. — (blank) 

72. — Go on to 78 

73. — (blank) 

74. — Go Back to Last Turn in 
Road 


75, 76 and 77. — (blank) 

78. — Trek Cart Breaks. Halt 
t Turn and Repair 

79 and 80. — (blank) 

81. — Double-Time Past Windy 
Point 

82 and 83. — (blank) 

84. — Radio Message. Go Home 


for Blanket 
85. — 2 M. to Camp 
86. — (blank) 


87. — Signal Tower 
88. — Go Back to Assistance of 
Tenderfoot Scout 


89. — (blank) 
go. — Windy Point 
g1. — (blank) 


92. — Halt 1 Turn to Draw Map 
93, 94 and g5. — (blank) 

96. — Go Back to Signal Tower 
97. — (blank) 

Scout Camp 
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Keep the rows of lettering parallel with the board, and 
right side up to the players, as shown. Pencil in the letter- 
ing with a soft pencil, and check it up with the diagram to be 
sure that it is correct, then go over the pencil lines with 
paint or ink. Paint red, black or green, the squares that 
would be Nos. 98 and 99, and when the paint has dried, 


Fic. 170.—How to Hinge and Lay Out the Game-Board. 


letter “Scout Camp” upon the space, as shown upon the 
model (Figs. 168 and 169). 

In addition to the playing-board, you will need 

Scout Hikers —one for each player. Small silk-twist 
spools will do for these, (Fig. 171). A good way to finish 
these men is to make each a different color, following the 
patrol colors to be found in the Boy Scout Handbook; then 
to glue a piece of cardboard to the top of each spool and 
draw upon the cardboard the patrol insignia (Fig. 172), also 
to be found in the handbook. ; 
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You will need : 
A Counter. This is best made like the one in the photograph 
of Fig. 168. Figures 173 and 174 show the details. The 
base is a round block of wood 4 inches in diameter (Fig. 174), 
and the indicator is cut from a strip of tin fromacan. Cut 
the dial block with a coping-saw or other small saw, and 
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Fic. 171 —Scout Hiker. Fic. 172.—Top of Spool, Showing 
Patrol Insignia. 

smooth up its edge with a plane and sandpaper. Or, if 
you prefer, leave the block square. Divide the dial into 
quarters, paint the quarters red and white, and number 
them 1, 2, 3 and 4, with black paint or drawing-ink. Mount 
the indicator upon the center of the dial, using a small nail 
for a pivot, and placing a small washer between the indicator 
and the dial. 

Having completed the board, you probably have a fairly 
good idea of 
How to Play the Game. To determine who shall play first, 
let each player spin the counter indicator. Award the play 
to the one who gets the smallest number. If two tie for 
this number, have them spin a second time. Give the 
counter a hard enough snap with your finger to spin it 
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several revolutions. Simply pushing the indicator is not 
allowed. If it were, you could always push the indicator 
around to the number you wanted. If the finger of a player 
slips in spinning the indicator, count it a turn. Let a player 
have a second spin only when the square upon which the 
play ends, so instructs (see squares Nos. 49 and 66, Fig. 169). 
Having entered a Scout hiker on the home square, move 
him each turn a number of squares equal to the number of 


Fic. 173.—Counter. 

points registered by the indicator. If you move him to a 
square bearing instructions to go back or forward, comply 
with the instructions; also, follow all other instructions 
printed on the squares on which your play ends. 

“Take Another Turn” means to spin the counter indicator 
a second time. ; 

“Walt 1 Turn’, “Guard 1 Turn,” and “Blocked 1 Turn,” 
mean to miss one turn of play. 

‘12 M. to Camp” means that square so lettered is located 
12 miles from camp. 

“Go on to Next Turn in Road” means to advance to the 
next corner turn on board. 
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When you reach square No. 97, you need one point to 
take your Scout hiker into “Scout Camp,” and you must 
continue to spin the counter in turn, until the single point is 
obtained. 

The element of chance makes the game exciting, especially 
on towards the end of the hike, where, for instance, square 
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Fic. 174.—Detail of Counter Dial and Indicator. 


No. 88 sends a Scout hiker back to Square No. 20. When 
you are sent back in this manner, there is still a chance of 
winning the game, because other players may be sent back, 
or detained until you catch up with and pass them. Of 
‘course, the player who arrives at the Scout Camp first is 
winner of the game, but the other players shall continue 
play to determine who arrives second and third. 


CHAPTER XIX 
DOMINOES AND LOTTO 


PROBABLY you are familiar with only the sets of dominoes 
made of wood or a composition material. Those are the 
cheaper sets. Finer sets are made of ivory, and there are 
sets made of bone that are also expensive. It is not likely 
that you have seen a set made of wallboard or cardboard, 
unless in looking about for a scheme for a home-made set, 
you have hit upon the idea of using one of these materials. 

Wallboard Dominoes are easy to prepare, though you 
might think that box cardboard dominoes would be easier 
tocut. It is true that you can cut the card-board with large 
scissors, but, on the other hand, you can saw the wallboard 
with a saw just as though it were a board, and then rub down 
the rough edges with a piece of emery-paper. What could 
be simpler? 

Figures 175 to 180 show twenty-seven of the twenty-eight 
pieces required for a dominoes set. These are the spotted 
pieces. The twenty-eighth piece is a blank. . 

Marking Out a Set of Dominoes. You need only a very 
small piece of wallboard for a set, and probably you can get 


it from a carpenter. Placing the twenty-eight pieces side 
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Fic. 180. Fic. 179. Fic. 178. 


Fics. 175—180.—Diagrams of Twenty-Seven Pieces of a Domino Set. The 
Twenty-Eighth Piece is a Blank. 
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by side, you will require a strip only two inches wide and 
twenty-eight inches long, for a set of pieces measuring one 
inch wide and two inches long. First, square up the piece 
of wallboard, of the above dimensions, and smooth off its 
edges. Then with a ruler and pencil divide the side edges 
into twenty-eight spaces, and connect opposite points with 
straight lines. 

Lay Out the Spotting in the manner shown in Figs. 181 to 
183, before separating the pieces from the strip. First, 
divide the side edges and the ends of the strips into 14-inch 
spaces. Then rule straight lines lengthwise and widthwise 
of the strip, connecting the division points. Having the 
lines for guide-lines, you will see by Fig. 181 how to locate 
one-spot and two-spots, in Fig. 182 you will see how to 
locate three-spots and four-spots, and in Fig. 183 how to 
locate five-spots and six-spots. In order not to miss any 
pieces or duplicate any, in laying them out, lay out the set 
of sixes first (Fig. 175), then the set of fives (Fig. 176), then 
the fours (Fig. 177), then the threes (Fig. 178), then the 
twos (Fig. 179) and then the ones (Fig. 180). 

Mark the spotsand rule the partition lines with black ink. 

Separating the Strip of Dominoes is accomplished most 
easily with a small saw, but it can be done with a sharp 
knife by drawing the blade with pressure several times 
across the division lines. 

There is more than 
One Way to Play Dominoes. I shall describe only the most 
ordinary, for two, three, or four players. 

Turn the pieces face down on the table, and mix them. 
Then have each player draw at random seven pieces and 


DOD 
Fics. 181—183,.—Lay Out the Domino Spots in this Manner. 
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place them on edge in a curved line in front of him with the 
faces turned in so no one else will see the spots. Leave any 
remaining pieces face down in the center of the table. 

The player having the highest doublet in his row starts 
the game by placing any piece that he may select from his 
row upon the table face up. The player to his left must 
then match one end of the piece, with a domino from his 
own row, placing it in line with the other, and with matched 
ends touching. In the same way, each player to the left in 


Fic. 184.—How to Match the Ends of Dominoes in Playing the Game. 


order must match one of the ends of the line of dominoes 
with a domino from his row. Usually, doublets are placed 
crosswise instead of endwise (Fig. 184), but you may do as 
you please in this regard. If a player cannot play because 
of the lack of a domino with an end that will match, he 
must draw from the center pool until he draws one that will 
match, or until he has drawn the last one. Those drawn 
that do not match must be added to his row. 

If during the play the situation arises that no player can 
match an end of the domino line, after the center pool has 
been exhausted, the game is said to be blocked. In that case 
the player wins whose remaining dominoes total the lowest 
number of dots and his score becomes the total number of 
dots on the other players’ remaining dominoes. 
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If the game continues without being blocked until one 
player matches the last domino of his row, that player calls 
“Domino,” and scores the sum of the spots on the remaining 
dominoes in his opponents’ rows. 

The games proceed until one player’s score has reached 
roo points. 

Lotto is about as old a game as Dominoes, and as well 
known. Perhaps you already own a set. If you do not, 
there is no material required in the making that you cannot 
find at home. 

The Set consists usually of 24 cards (Fig. 185), 360 counters 
(Fig. 186 or Fig. 187), and an equal number of covers (Fig 
188), but you can make a set of half the number of cards, 
counters, and covers, if you wish. 

Cut the cards out of box cardboard, laying them out by 
the dimensions shown in Fig. 189. When they have been 
cut, rule them as shown so as to form three horizontal rows 
of nine squares each. Five squares in each horizontal row 
must be numbered, and four left blank, and 
The System for Numbering is to use numbers from 1 to 10 
in the first column of squares, numbers from 11 to 20 inclu- 
sive in the second column, numbers from 21 to 30 in the 
third column, and so on to the last or 81 to 90 column (Figs. 
185 and 189). Select the numbers at random, and scatter 
them over the squares in the manner suggested in the dia- 
grams. For 24 cards, 360 numbers or 4 sets of go will be 
used. Be careful to use four of each of the numbers 1 to go, 
and no more. The numbers can be cut from old calendar 
pads, but inasmuch as all numbers over 31 would have to 
be made up of two of the date numbers, it will require a good 
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deal’of cutting and pasting. It is a better plan to mark the 
numbers in pencil, and then after checking them up to be 
certain that each number has been used four times, go over 
the pencil marks with ink. Fill in the blank squares and 
the margins of the cards with crayons or watercolors. 

For the Counters cut up 14-inch squares of cardboard 


Fic. 187. 


Fic. 185. Fic, 188. Fic. 186. 


Fic. 185.—Lotto Cards. Fics. 186 and 187.—Counters. 
Fic.188.—Cover. 


(Fig. 186), or saw up 14-inch dowel-sticks into blocks 14-inch 
long (Fig. 187), and number them from 1 to go, making 
four sets, or 360 counters in all. In addition to the counters, 
make an equal number of 
Blank Covers out of 14-inch squares of cardboard (Fig. 188). 
To Play Lotto, deal out the cards equally among the 
players, or give them one, two or three cards at a time. 
There will be enough to give each three cards if there are as 
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many as eight players. And give each a pile of the blank 
covers. 

One player takes the bag or box containing the counters, 
and drawing one counter at a time, calls off its number, 
whereupon each player examines his card and if the number 
appears on it, covers it with one of the blank cards. 
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Fic. 189.—Diagram of Lotto Card. 


As soon as a player covers all of the numbers on his card, 
he wins a point, and starts upon a second card. The game 
is more interesting when each player has three cards before 
him at one time, because then there are forty-five numbers 
to watch as the numbers are called off, and one must keep « 
his eyes open lest he miss a chance to cover a called number. 

The winner of the game will be the player who has covered 
the most cards when all of the numbers have been called. 
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CHAPTER XX 


SOLITAIRE BOARDS AND 
PROBLEMS 


THERE has been a revival of interest, of late, in solitaire 
boards, and those fascinating problems worked out with 
pegs, marbles, pins, nails and checker-men. The problems 
are easy when you get the hang of them, but I know of boys 
and dads working hours without solving them, and it may 
be that you will be stumped, too. For this reason, I have 
presented several solutions in this chapter, but I would 
suggest that you refer to these only as a last resort, because 
there will be more satisfaction in solving the puzzles unas- 
sisted. 

The photograph of Fig. 190 shows 
A Peg Solitaire Board with Thirty-Seven Holes. You 
will find dimensions for cutting the board and locating the 
holes, in Fig. 195. The thickness should be about 34 inch. 
After sawing out the square board, smooth it up and plane 
a bevel % inch wide on its upper edges. 

Lay Out the Hole Centers by marking off points 1 inch 
apart along the edges of the board, with pencil and ruler, 
then connecting opposite points with straight lines. The 
line intersections will mark the hole centers. Do not number 

132 


Fig. 192.—PusH-PIn SOLITAIRE BOARD. 
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the holes as shown on the key (Fig. 195), as that would mar 
the appearance of the board. 

Drill the Peg Holes with a 14-inch gimlet or bit, to a 
depth of 1% inch. 


Fic. 194.—Nail or Pin Solitaire Board. 


Pegs can be whittled or cut from a piece of dowel-stick. 
A diameter of % inch and length of 1 inch is about right 
(Fig. 198). 

Make a dozen extra pegs for replacements, because a peg 
will be lost now and then, 
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Finishing. Sandpaper the board and give it a coat of 
shellac, then rub down the surfaces with fine emery-paper, 
and apply a coat of varnish. 

The board in Fig. 193 has 
A Bag for Pegs attached to a screw-eye screwed into one edge. 


Beeeeeeca 
BrOeeecadc 
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Fic. 195.—Diagram of Thirty-Seven Hole Solitaire Board. 


This board was designed by the author for Junior Red Cross 
workers during the World War, and many thousands of 
them were made for our soldiers and sailors in the camps 
and hospitals. 

A detail of the bag is shown in Fig. 203 and a pattern to 
cut the cloth by is given in Fig. 204. Ask mother to make 
this for you. The top should be hemmed for a draw-string 
to close and tie the open end, and two tapes should be sewed 
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to the bottom for tying the bag to a screw-eye in the edge of 
the board. 


Figure 193 shows 


A Peg Board with Thirty-Three Holes. 
this board is shown in Fig. 196. 
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Fic. 196.—Diagram of a Thirty-Three Hole Solitaire Board. 


To save cutting wooden pegs, you can make 
A Nail or Pin Solitaire Board, like the one shown in Fig. 194. 


Finishing-nails about 134 inches long (Fig. 201) are the kind 
to use. 


Perhaps you will prefer to make 


A Marble Solitaire Board (Fig. 191). With its thirty-three 
or thirty-seven marbles, according to which type of board 
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Fic. 197.—Diagram for Fox and Geese Game. 


you wish to make, it is probably one of the most attractive 
models, and the marbles are easier to handle than pegs. 


Fic. 202. 


Fic. 200. Fic. 199. Fic. 198. Fic. 201. 
Fics, 198—202.—Five Forms of Solitaire Men. 
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For a nickel you can get a bag of 14-inch marbles at a ten- 
cent store. 

A counter-sink bit is best for boring holes in the marble 
board, because it makes a conical shaped hole of the right 
curve for a marble. If you haven’t this type of bit, use a 
34-inch wood-bit. After boring holes pay particular atten- 


Fic. 204. 


Fic. 203. 


Fic. 203.—Bag for Solitaire Pegs, Marbles, Pins, Nails or Men. 
Fic. 204.—Pattern for Bag. 


tion to smoothing them up with sandpaper, before finishing 
the board. 

Another neat model is 
A Push-Pin Solitaire Board (Fig. 192). The little glass 
push-pins (Fig. 200) will cost twenty cents a dozen, or fifty- 
five cents for a set of thirty-three. If this is more than you 
care to spend, you can use brass-headed tacks, which will 
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cost about five cents a dozen. Holes for this board can be 
made with the pins. 
A piece of wallboard will be good material for this board. 
Figure 205 shows 
A Circular Solitaire Board, of thirty-three holes, that is a 
neat model for a Christmas or birthday present for a friend 
or relative. 
Lay out a board 7 inches in diameter (Fig. 206), using a 


Fic. 205.—Circular Solitaire Board. 


saucer or small plate to mark around, if you haven’t a com- 
pass. Before cutting out the piece, locate the hole centers 
by ruling horizontal and vertical lines in the manner shown 
in Fig. 196. Bore the holes at the line intersections. 

Cut out the board with a coping-saw, also known as a 
bracket-saw, or with a compass-saw, being careful not to cut 
inside the circumference. True up the edge with a plane 
and smooth the surface with sandpaper. 
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Prepare a set of wooden pegs for this board. 

Finishing. You can paint the board in any way you think 
best. One good combination is red for the field, with 
checker squares in white and black; another is black for the 
field, with squares in white and red. The checker pattern 


Fic. 206.—Diagram of Circular Solitaire Board. 


is easily laid out by drawing horizontal and vertical lines 
halfway between the hole centers. Use small brushes for 
filling in the squares with paint. Paint the wooden pegs 
yellow or blue. 

Instead of wooden pegs, you can use checker-men (Fig. 
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202). These can be cut from a broom-handle, as described 
in Chapter 21. 

This idea suggests the use of 
A Checker Board for Playing Solitaire. All that you have 
to do is separate the squares not needed from those to be 
used, by a chalk-line or a band of white, as indicated in 
Fig. 207. 

Having made one of the boards illustrated and described, 
here are a few problems. 

Problem No. 1. (For the 37-hole board). Jump one 


Fic. 207.—Checker Board Marked Off for Playing Solitaire. 


peg over another, jumping lengthwise and crosswise of the 
board, and removing each peg jumped over, until only one 
peg remains 

Solution. Referring to the diagram of Fig. 195, this is 
the way to solve the problem. Stick the pegs in all holes 
except that numbered 1. Then jump the pegs in the fol- 
lowing order: 


BLO wT 18 to 5 3 to 13 
I2to 2 1 to II 33 to 20 
13 to 3 31 to 18 20to 7 
15 to 13 18 to 5 g to Ir 


4to 6 dy BO tos 16 to 18. 
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23 to 25 37 to 27 6 to 19 
22 to 20 5 to 18 19 to 32 
29 to 27 18 to 20 36 to 26 
18 to 31 20 to 33 30 to 32 
31 to 33 33 to 31 26 to 36 
34 to 32 2 to 12 35 to 37 
20 to 33 8to 6 


Peg in hole No. 37 will remain. 
Problem No. 2. (For the 37-hole board). Jump one 
peg over another, jumping lengthwise and crosswise of the 
board, and removing each peg jumped over, until only an 
outer row of pegs and the center peg remain. 
Solution. Stick pegs in all holes except No. 19 (Fig. 195). 
Then jump in the following order: 


6 to 19 26 to 24 29 to 27 

4to 6: 35 to 25 14 to 28 
18 to 5 24 to 26 27 to 29 
6to 4 27 to 25 Ig to 21 
g to II 33 to 31 7 to 20 
24 to 10 25 to 35 21I to 19 
Irto 9g 


Problem No. 3. (For the 33-hole board). Jump one 
peg over another, jumping lengthwise and crosswise of the 
board, and removing each peg jumped over until only one 
peg remains. 

There are seven solutions to this problem. 

Solution No. 1. Stick pegs in all holes except No. 1 (Fig. 
196). Then jump the pegs in the following order: 

gto I 25 10m 7 8 to Io 


7 to 9 7to 9g 6to 4 
toto 8 22to 8 Ito 9 
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18 to 6 33 to 25 25 to 11 

3 to 11 18 to 30 6 to 18 
20 to 18 31 to 33 13 to mr 
TS £026 33 to 25 18 to 6 
30 to 18 26 to 24 g to II 
27 to 25 16 to 18 LE 1083 
24 to 26 22,025 Ss :tOat 
28 to 30 


Solution No. 2. Stick pegs in all holes except No. 4 
(Fig. 196). Then jump the pegs in the following order: 


16to 4 6 to. 18 16 to 28 
Ito 9 26 to 12 18 to 16 
14 to 16 27 to 13 9 to 23 
16 to 4 13 to II 28 to 16 
3to I 24 to 26 25 to 23 
Ito 9 33 to 25 16 to 28 
6to 4 26 to 24 21 to 23 
4 to 16 28 to 30 28 to 16 
7 to 9g 31 to 33 | rE tow9 
18 to 6 33 to 25 16 to 4 
13 to 11 


Solution No. 3. Stick pegs in all holes except No. 10 
(Fig. 196). Then jump the pegs in the following order: 


12 to 10 31 to 23 25 to 23 
26 to 12 16 to 28 23'tOirO 
13 to II 21 to 23 EE tO'25 
27 to 13 4 to 16 4 to 16 
10 to 12 7 to 9 2 to 10 
13 to II 16 to 4 3 to II 
24 to 26 Ito 9g Io to 12 
33 to 25 28 to 16 16 to 18 
26 to 24 16 to 4 25 to Il 
23 to 25 14 to 16 12 to 10 


32 to 24 
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Solution No. 4. Stick the pegs in all holes except No. 14 
(Fig. 196). Then jump the pegs in the following order: 


16 to 14 13 to 11 25 to 23 
4 to 16 - 6 to 18 7to 9g 
17 to 15 26 to 24 toto 8 
6to 4 33 to 25 Ito 9g 
29 to 17 24 to 26 28 to 16 
17 to 5 27 to 25 16 to 4 
2 to 10 31 to 33 21to 7 
18 to 6 18 to 30 7to 9 
340,11 Dey OS 4 to 16 
20 to 18 22 to 24 16 to 14 
18 to 6 


Solution No. 5. Stick the pegs in all holes except No. 17 
(Fig. 196). Then jump the pegs in the following order: 


Ig to 17 17 to 19 15 to 17 
6 to 18 20 to 18 23 to 25 
13 to II 27 to 25 32 to 24 
18 to 6 - 18 to 30 24 to 26 
3 to Il 16 to 4 33 to 25 
10 to 12 7to 9 26 to 24 
Ito 3 toto 8 17 to 29 
4to 6 21to 7 31 to 23 
3 to Ir 7to 9g 22 to 24 
12 to 10 4 to 16 29 to 17 
30 to 18 


Solution No. 6. Stick the pegs in all holes except No. 23 
(Fig. 196). Then jump the pegs in the following order: 


25 to 23 23 to 25 6 to 18 
II to 25 18 to 30 27 to 13 
Io to 24 g to 23 26 to 12 


30 to 18 13 to 11 13 to 11 
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18to 6 22 to 24 28 to 16 
Ito 9 8 to 22 30 to 28 
8 to 10 Zt 10.23 31 t0-23 
2°£0 71 7 to 21 16 to 28 
6to 4 24 to 22 33 to 31 
r1to 9 2iI to 23 31 to 23 

toto 8 


Solution No. 7. Stick the pegs in all holes except No. 29 
(Fig. 196). Then jump the pegs in the following order: 


17 to 29 8 to 10 16 to 28 
26 to 24 Ito 9g 28 to 30 
33 to 25 3to I 18 to 6 
at £0732 16to 4 6to 4 
18 to 30 Ito 9g 4 to 16 
33 to 25 28 to 16 30 to 18 

6 to 18 21 to 23 15 to 17 
13 to II 7 to 21 Io to 24 
27 to 13 24 to 22 Ig to 17 
Io to 12 2I to 23 17 to 29 
13 to II 


Fox and Geese. This game or puzzle may be played 
upon any thirty-three hole solitaire board. It requires two 
players, one of whom uses one peg, nail, pin, marble or 
checker-man known as the fox, the other seventeen, known 
as geese. Usea larger peg, nail, pin, marble, or checker-man 
or one of different color, for the fox, so it will be distinguished 
from the geese. 

Rules for Playing. The diagram in Fig. 197 shows the 
position of the fox in the center hole of the board, and the 
geese in holes on three sides of him. These are the correct 
positions for the start of the game. 
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The object of the player owning the geese is to pen up the 
fox so he cannot move or jump. The object of the player, 
owning the fox is to prevent this by moves and jumps, and 
to capture as many geese as possible. Moves are made in 
turn, and may be made diagonally as well as lengthwise and 
crosswise of the board. Geese are captured by jumping 
over them when the next hole beyond is unoccupied. The 
geese cannot jump the fox, only blockade him. The fox 
need not jump each time an opportunity presents itself, if 
he prefers to move. 

As it requires at least six geese to pen up the fox, the geese 
are counted beaten when twelve of their number have been 
jumped. A skillful player can almost always pen up the 
. fox. The game is sometimes varied by using two foxes 
against the seventeen geese. 


CHECKER AND CHESS 
BOARDS 


Tue simplest way I know of to make a chess or checker- 
board of standard size is to use a piece of wallboard (Fig. 
208). One advantage in using wallboard is its lightness, 
another is the widths obtainable. A standard size for a 
checker-board is 14% inches, which is wider than stock 

‘sizes of lumber, the widest being 12 inches (actually 1134 
inches). Wider pieces must be glued up, or cut out of a 
piece of three-ply veneered stock. 

How to Lay out the Board. Test the corners of the piece 
of wallboard to make certain that they are square. And if 
they are not square, trim them up with a sharp knife. Then 
sandpaper the four edges. 

Divide off each edge accurately, allowing 14 inch margin, 
and making the checker squares 134 inches across. When 
you have laid off the measurements, connect opposite points 
with straight lines. 

Painting the Squares requires care. The best way to go 
about it is first to outline them with a small brush, or ruling- 
pen if you have one, then fill in the centers solid. You can 
paint alternate squares black or red, and leave intermediate 


squares the color of the wallboard, or paint them white. 
146 
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The Border edges can be rounded off by rubbing with 
emery-paper, then painted; or the edges can be bound with 
passe-partout paper, which is a gummed tape sold for fram- 
ing small pictures, or with the gummed tape sold for doing 
up packages. Gummed tape can be painted to match the 


Fic. 208.—Checker or Chess-Board Made of Wallboard. 


checker-board, after ‘it has been stuck to the edges of the 
piece of wallboard. Figure 209 shows how to lap the binding 
strip. The strip can be mitered at the corners or lapped. 

A Board Hinged to Fold is shown in Fig. 210. Lay this 
out in one piece, then cut in half, and hinge the halves with 
a strip of light-weight canvas 1 inch wide, lapped 1% inch 
over the edges, and fastened with glue (Fig. 211). Paint the 
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squares, and finish the edges in the same way described for 
the one-piece board. | 

Figure 212 shows 
A Small Board with Bag for Men, designed for members of 
the Junior Chapters of the ““American Red Cross” to make 
for our soldiers in camps and hospitals 
during the World War. It is a handy 
size of board, and the bag attached to 
one edge holds the men while the board 
isn’t in use, keeping them from being 
scattered and lost. Dimensions for the 
board are given on the diagram of, _ ens aieeihe 
Fig. 213. Edges of the Wallboard. 

After cutting out the board, and planing its upper face 
and edges straight and true, plane a one-sixteenth inch 
bevel on the upper edges. Then sandpaper all surfaces. 


Fic. 210.—Wallboard Checker or Chess-Board Hinged to Fold. 


Finishing. Paint alternate squares red or black, then the 
squares between white, or leave them in the clear. When 
the paint has dried, shellac all surfaces. Rub down the 
shellac with fine emery-paper, and then apply a coat of 
varnish, 
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In the photographs of Figs. 214 to 225, facing page 150, 
are shown several forms of 
Home-made Checker-Men and Chess-Men requiring inex- 
pensive materials, and Figs. 226 to 237 show how they are 
made. 


Fic. 211.—How to Hinge the Board to Fold. 


Button-Mold Checker-Men are simplest, because there is 
nothing to prepare. They are inexpensive. Figures 214 
and 226 show one of the men, and Figs. 215 and 227 show one 
crowned. 


Fic. 212.—Small Checker or Chess-Board with Bag for Men. 


Figures 216 and 228 show 
Broom-Handle Checker-Men, and Fig. 217 shows one 
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crowned. Mark off the pieces % inch thick, along a piece of 
broom-handle (Fig. 229), then carefully saw them apart, 


sawing exactly on the lines so that the surfaces will be 
straight, and all the pieces will be of equal thickness, 


' wy Al 
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Fic. 213.—Diagram of Small Board. 


Sandpaper all surfaces, and take off enough of the edges to 
form a slight bevel. 

Spool Checker-Men like those shown in Figs. 218 and 230 
are neat-looking pieces. The peg in the top is provided to 
stick into the center hole of the spool used to crown it, and 
holds the two together (Figs. 219 and 231). The best size 
of spool to ‘use is that on which silk twist comes, measuring 
about 34 inch high and 7% inch in diameter. Twenty-four 


217 
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Fias. 220-225.—HomE-mMADE CHrEss-MEN. 
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of these spools will be needed. Mother might be a long 
time emptying so many spools, so make known your require- 
ments among her friends. As this is a common size of spool, 
the number needed should be forthcoming in a short time. 
If you can get a 34 inch dowel-stick, use it for the spool 
pegs. If not, split up some sticks and whittle them down to 


Fic. 230. Fic. 231. 
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Fics. 226 and 227.—Button-Mold Checker-Men. 
Fics. 228 and 229.—Broom-Handle Checker-Men. 
Fics. 230 and 231.—Spool Checker-Men. 


X% inch diameter. Cut the pegs 5¢ inch long, round off the 
ends, as shown, with your knife and sandpaper; then glue 
them in the spool holes, running them into the holes to a 
depth equal to one-half of their length. Sandpaper the 
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upper ends of the pegs, if need be, so they will not fit so 
snugly in the crowning pieces that the pieces will stick. 

One half of the checker-men may be left the color of the 
wood, the other half painted red or black; or half of the 
number may be painted black and the other half red. Then 
all the men, whether painted or not, should be shellacked, 
rubbed down, and varnished. This will make them spick- 
and-span and easy to handle. 

Thefe is more work to 
Making a Set of Chess-Men than a set of checker-men, but 
it is easy. Thirty-two pieces are required, including sixteen 
Pawns (Fig. 220), four Bishops (Fig. 221), four Casiles or 
Rooks (Fig. 222), two Queens (Fig. 223), two Kings (Fig. 
224), and four Knights (Fig. 225). 

The Pawns (Fig. 220) are made of a 34 inch silk twist spool 
(A, Fig. 232) with a 34 inch peg 3 inch long (B) glued in its 
top. : 
The Bishops (Fig. 221) are made of two 1 inch thread 
spools of the shape of A and B (Fig. 233). Sawa V-shaped 
piece out of one end of the spool B, and cut off opposite 
edges of the top flange, as shown. Glue the two a Aba 
together. 

The Castles (Fig. 222) are made of a 34 inch silk-twist 
spoo’ (1, Fig. 234) and a 1 inch thread spool (B). Make 
two .quare notches in the top of the spool B, one at right 
angles to the other. Glue the spools together. 

The Queens (Fig. 223) are made of a 34 inch silk twist 
spool (A, Fig. 235), a 1 inch thread spool (B), two 7% inch 
wooden button-molds (C and D) and a wooden peg (£) cut 
to fit the holes in the button-molds. The five pieces can be 
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Fic. 232.—Pawn. 
235.—Queen. 
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fastened together with glue alone, or with the addition of a 
piece of dowel-stick run through the centers of all pieces. 
The long peg may be substituted for peg E 

The Kings (Fig. 224) are made of spools A and B and 
button-molds C and D (Fig. 236), like the Queen pieces, 
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but they have an additional button-mold (F) for a crown. 
The Knights (Fig. 225) are made of a 1% inch spool 
(A, Fig. 237) with heads sawed or whittled out of a piece of 
wood (B). Make a pattern for the heads out of cardboard, 
cut it out, and mark out around it on a piece of wood % 
inch thick. Whittle the peg on the lower end of the piece 
the right size to fit snugly in the spool hole. 


v 
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_ Finish the Chess-Men by rubbing all surfaces with sand- 
paper, then shellacking, rubbing down and varnishing half 
of the number; and painting the other half black, then 
shellacking, rubbing down the surfaces and varnishing them. 

Probably you know most of the rules for 
Playing Checkers, or are acquainted with a good player 
who will teach you the game. In either case you will not 
need to study the following instructions. 

The game of checkers is played by two players each of 
whom has twelve men or.pieces all of one color. Figure 238 
shows the 
Arrangement of the Checker-Men upon the black squares 
of the board, each occupying three rows. Notice that 
the board is turned so that a black square comes'at the 
player’s left-hand corner. 

The Object of the Game is to capture all the opponent’s 
men or to block them so that no further moves can be made. 
When neither side can win, the game is said to be drawn. 

Rules for Playing. 

First move in a checker game may be determined in one 
of several ways, among which may be mentioned that of 
snapping a checker with the finger to see who can come 
nearest to the center line of the board, and that of one player 
holding a checker in his hand and asking the other player 
to guess its color. The winner may have his choice of mov- 
ing or of calling upon his opponent to move first. Accepting 
first play, he must take the black checkers. After the 
first game, players should play first alternately, exchanging 
checker-men. 

Hands must be kept off the board, and a player must not 
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touch a man unless he intends to move it. If he touches a 
man in his turn, he must move it, if possible, regardless of 
whether he has seen a better move after touching it. 

The players must move their men in turn, with one move 
to a turn, moving them diagonally, never parallel with the 
edges of the board, and one square to a move. 

The direction of the moves must always be away from the 
player, except after a piece reaches the row farthest away 
from the player, or King Row, when it is covered by a man 
of the same color, or crowned, and becomes a King. 

A King can move or jump in any direction along the black 
squares, but advance only one square at a move. 

When one man meets one of the opponent’s men, he must 
capture him by jumping over him, and remove him from the 
board, if there is a vacant square on the other side of him. 
The man must take his new position on the vacant square. 

When several of the opponent’s men are so placed on the 
board that vacant spaces behind them make it possible to 
jump them in one turn, a man must jump them all and 
remove them from the board. : 

If a man is in a position to be jumped, the other player 
must jump him. If a player fails to make a jump, his 
opponent in the next turn may remove from the board the 
man that should have made the jump. The man thus re- 
moved is said to be huffed or blowed. The player who huffs 
a piece has his regular turn in addition to this play. Instead 
of huffing, a player may require his opponent to replace the 
man moved and make the jump, or may let the move stand, 
according to which is to his advantage. 

When a player has an opportunity to jump a man in one of 
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two positions, he may select the jump he prefers to make, 
even though it removes the smaller number of his oppon- 
ent’s men. 

The way to play a winning checker game is dependent upon 
your opponent’s moves. Following are correct moves, first, 
in a game in which the black checker-men win, second, in a 


Fic. 239.—Diagram with Key to Moves Given in Text for 
ractice Games. 


game in which the white checker-men win, and third, in 
a game in which neither side wins— known as a drawn 
game. 

Figure 239 shows a board with the squares numbered. In 
Three Practice Games presented, moves are indicated by 
these numbers. In each of these games the white men are 
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supposed to be at the bottom of the board and the black 
men at the top. Remember the instructions given, including 
that of crowning each man who enters the king-row. 

Game No. 1 (in which the black men win). 


(Black) (White) 
DLGtOlr5 22 to 18 
15 to 22 25 to 18 
8 to Il 29 to 25 
4to 8 25 to 22 
12 to 16 24 to 20 
Io to 15 27 to 24 
16 to 19 23 to 16 
I5 to 19 24 to 15 
g to 14 18 to 9 
II to 25 32. tor277 
5 to 14 2710.23 
6 to Io 16 to 12 
8 to II 28 to 24 
25 to 29 30 to 25 
29 to 22 26 to 17 
ELORUS 20 to 16 
15 to 18 24 to 20 
18 to 27 31 to 24 
14 to 18 16 to II 
7 to 16 20 to II 
18 to 23 isla tome 
23, to 27 8 to 4 
27 to 31 4to 8 
3r to 27 24 to 20 
27 to 23 8 to II 
23 to 18 Irto 8 
18 to 15 Black Win 


The last mentioned move carries the game only to a point 
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where with reasonably good playing the black men will al- 
ways win. Of course, if foolish moves are made with the 
black men it is possible for the white men to win, but not 
otherwise. The same thing is true in the case of 

Game No. 2 (in which the white men win). 


(Black) (White) 
g to 14 22 to 18 
5 to g -24 to 20 
rr to 16 20 to II 
8 to 22 1250-25 
12'to 16 29 to 25 
4to 8 25 to 22 
8 to 12 28 to 24 
16 to 20 24 to 19 
rto 5 27 to 24 
20 to 27 31 to 24 
7 tO 15 24 to 20 
SrtOe 7 3210127 
Ir to 16 20 to II 
7 to 16 30 to 25 
16.to 20 18 to 15 
g to 13 15 to 11 
6to 9 Irto 8 
2 10a 8to 3 
14 to 17 21 to 14 
10 tO 17 3 to Io 
17 to 21 22 to 18 
21 to 30 . Io to 15 
g to 14 18 to 9 
5 to 14 15 to 18 
13 to 17 18 to 9 
30 to 25 19 to 16 


White Win 
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Game No. 3 (Drawn) 


(Black) (White) 
Ir to 15 23 to 19 
g to 14 22 to 17 
6to 9g 17 to 13 
2 to.) 6 2510 225 
8 to II 29 to 25 
4to 8 24 to 20 
15 to 24 28 to 19 
Ir to 15 27 to 24 
14 to 17 21 to 14 
g to 18 26 to 23 
18 to 27 Be t0i23 
Io to 14 Ig to Io 
6 to 15 13 to 9 
7p oy ava 23 to 19 
15 to 18 22 to 15 
Ir to 18 Ig to 15 
18 to 22 25 to 18 
14 to 23 31 to 26 
5 to 14 26 to 19 
14 to 18 Th tOcLe 
8 to 15 19 to 10 
18 to 23 24 to 19 
23 to 27 1g to 15 
27 to 32 15 to II 
3200-275 ae DT COne7 
Drawn 


Both sides making the correct moves, the game will always 
result in a draw. 

You will learn the rudiments of 
Playing Chess more rapidly from an experienced player 
than from a book, and it is advisable to seek out some one 
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well versed in the game for your instructor. There is much 
more to master than in the game of checkers, as you will 
observe in reading over the following short treatise upon the 
subject. Place your board before you so that you can 
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Fic. 240.—Arrangement of Chess-Men at Start of Game. 
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follow the positions and possible moves for each piece, 
then carry out the moves given on a following page for a 
practice game, and you will have a fair start towards master- 
ing details. 

Chess is played by two, each of whom has sixteen chess- 
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men, consisting of eight pieces and eight Pawns. The pieces 
are the King, Queen, King’s Castle or Rook, Queen’s Castile, 
King’s Bishop, Queen’s Bishop, King’s Knight, and Queen’s 
Knight. Each of the eight has a Pawn, or soldier. Figure 
240 shows the correct 
Arrangement of the Chess-Men upon the squares of the 
board, at the start of a game. Notice that the board is 
turned so a black square comes at the player’s left-hand 
corner. The vertical rows of squares in chess are known as 
files, the horizontal rows as ranks, similar to a military for- 
mation. And each square bears the name of the piece at 
the end of its file at the opening of the game, with its file 
number appended, as will be seen in the diagram of Fig. 241. 
In this diagram, the letters refer to Queen’s Castle’s Square 
(Q. C. Sq.), Queen’s Knight’s Square (Q. Kt. Sq.), and so on, 
while the squares are numbered in rotation from 1 to 8. For 
instance, the second square in the Queen’s Castle file is let- 
tered Q. C. 2, the third Q. C. 3, the fourth Q. C. 4, the fifth 
Q. C. 5, the sixth Q. C. 6, the seventh Q. C. 7 and the eighth 
Q. C. 8. The Pawns are known by the pieces in front of 
whom they stand: Queen’s Castle’s Pawn, Queen’s Knight's 
Pawn, Queen’s Bishop’s Pawn, Queen’s Pawn, King’s Pawn, 
and so forth. 

In describing a move, the name of the chess-man and the 
square to which it is moved are given in this way: Q. to 
K. B. 4, or Q.-K. B. 4, means that the Queen has been 
moved to King’s Bishop’s fourth square, Ki. P.« B. means 
that the Knight’s Pawn has captured the Bishop. 

The Movements of Chess-Men vary with different pieces, 
as you will see from the following rules, 
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The King can move only one square at a time (except in 
castling), but the movement may be forward, or backward, 
sideways, or diagonally. He is the only chess-man that 
cannot be taken. When the square on which he stands is 
commanded by an enemy’s chess-man, he is im check. When 


Obs adlbs a |-s%O | -bs-y |Ps'anlbsayy|bsow 
{QC.8/QKt8}/QB8] Q8 | KS | KB8/ KKt8] KC8 
OTD! TAO] ZO] 7M | 7AM! S3HH| SO 
.C.71QKt.7|QB.7} Q7 | K.7 | KB7|KKt7 | KC7 
EdO/EIwWoO| cad] ED cay | ep | €Oy 
QC6/QKt.6|QB6} Q6 K.BG | KKt.6| KCG 
POIOIP MD! vad! PO! vy | VAN! PW VOW 
QC.5/QK5/QB5! Q5] K5 | KB5/KKt.5/KC5 
GOO|G319] SHO! SO | SH | Gay] Gary] soy 
QC4/QKt4/QB.4] Q4 | K.4/KB4/KKt.4!] KC.4 
999/931] 98D) 9D} 9 | 9'AN| 9] VDH 
QC3/QKt3/QB3/ Q3 | K3 | KB3 |KKt3| KC3 
LID LYO| LAO! LO] Ly | Law| Lom] LO 
QC2\QKt2/QB2| Q2 |) K2 | KB2|KKt2/ KC2 
8DD|8MD| Vad] so | By | san] SHH] SOM 
QCSq|QKSqQBSq] QSa.} KSq. | KBSq| KKtSq| KCSq. 


Fic. 241.—Diagram with Key to Square Names and Numbers. 


a player moves one of his men into such a position as to put 
the opponent’s King in check, he must call out “Check!” 
The King will then be attacked. The King cannot move 
into check, even to take a man, and a square on which he 
would be in check is known as guarded, The player whose 
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King is in check must do one of three things —-move him 
out of check, move a man between the checking piece and 
the King, or capture the checking piece. When none of 
these moves is possible, the King is checkmated and the 
player loses the game. When the condition arises that the 
King cannot move without going into check, and the player 
cannot make another move, there is said to be a stalemaie, 
and the game is drawn. 

Once during a game, a player can make a double move 
called a castling with his King and King’s Castle, on the 
King’s or Queen’s side of the board. The move is made on 
the King’s side of the board by moving the King to the 
King’s Knight’s square, and then placing the King’s Castle 
on the King’s Bishop’s square. The move is made on the 
Queen’s side of the board by moving the King to the Queen’s 
Bishop’s square, then placing the Queen’s Castle on the 
Queen’s square. The object in making this play is to remove 
the King from danger, and to bring the Castle into play. 
There are several conditions governing this move. The 
King must not have been moved, must not be in check, and 
must not pass over or on to any square attacked by any 
man of the opponent. Also, the Castle must not have been 
moved previously, and there must be no piece between the 
King and the Castle with which he castles. 

The King becomes especially valuable when the other 
principal pieces have been captured. When a player’s 
King has been checked, he should interpose a man that can 
attack the checking piece, if possible, provided that the 
man is not of greater value. 

The Queen can move forward, backward, sideways, and 
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diagonally over as many squares as are unoccupied. If 
she is in the middle of the board, and the way is clear, she 
commands twenty-seven squares. 

It is important not to place the Queen in an open file or on 
a diagonal in line with the King, as this would permit the 
opponent to pin her with a Bishop or Castle, and as she could 
not move from the line, because it would leave the King in 
check, she would have to exchange. This exchange is known 
as losing the exchange. 

The Castle can move forward, backward, and sideways as 
many squares as are unoccupied, but cannot move diagonally. 
This piece commands fourteen squares. The Castle can do 
very little at the beginning of the game, but later on, es- 
pecially after the Queens have been exchanged, it is of im- 
portance. 

The Bishop can move diagonally forward or backward 
but must keep upon squares of the same color. One Bishop 
of a player will always be on a white square, the other on a 
black square. 

The Bishop’s value lies in attacking a Knight or Castle. 
The King’s Bishop is the more valuable, because of his power 
to attack the opposing player’s King at the start of the game. 
It is well to retain this piece. On the other hand, it is well 
to exchange the Queen’s Bishop for the opponent’s King’s 
Bishop, if possible. 

The Knight can move one square forward, backward or 
sideways, and then one diagonally. He can move no matter 
if the square he passes over is occupied or not. He is the 
only piece that has this privilege. He is the only piece that 
can be moved at the start of a game. 
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The Pawn moves straight forward in the file on which he 
stands. The first move may be one or two squares, as the 
player may choose. But after the first move, he can move 
one square ina turn. Ifa Pawn passes over a square com- 
manded by one of the opponent’s Pawns, when making a 
two-square move, the latter Pawn does not lose his right to 
capture, and may take the piece just as though the Pawn had 
remained on the attacked square. This is called taking in 
passing. A Pawn does not capture a Pawn in his file, but a 
Pawn diagonally in front. Then he continues forward along 
the new file until he makes another capture. 

If the Pawn reaches the end of a file, he is elevated to any 
rank that the player wishes him to have, except that of King. 
The Pawn from then on has the power of the assumed 
rank. A captured Queen, or a captured Castle or Bishop 
inverted, may be used to represent the elevated Pawn. 
In the higher rank, the Pawn is spoken of as having been 
Queened. 

If two of a player’s Pawns are in the same file, they are 
called doubled Pawns, and when a Pawn stands alone, un- 
protected by other Pawns, he is known as an isolated Pawn. 
When a Pawn has no Pawn of the opponent in the same file, 
or in the file to the right or left, to obstruct his march to 
Queen, he is known as a passed Pawn. 

The Pawn’s value increases as he approaches the Queen 
row, or last square in a file, United, the Pawns have con- 
siderable power; alone, little power. 

Taking the Pawnasaunit, , 

_ The Comparative Value of Pieces is estimated about as 
follows: A Knight is worth 314 Pawns, a Bishop is worth 
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534 Pawns, a Castle is worth 934 Pawns, a Queen is worth 
15 Pawns, and a King is worth 414 Pawns. 

Drawn Games. In addition to the stalemate game pre- 
viously described, there are other forms of drawn games. 
When a player with an inferior force discovers an opportunity 
to give his opponent a check that will cause him to subject 
himself to a continued series of checks, either by moving 
his King, or interposing a piece, it is called a perpetual 
check, and the game is a draw. Another instance is where 
there is not enough force to effect a mate. Another is where 
one player is possessed with enough force to mate, but is not 
skillful enough to do so in the required fifty moves. Another 
is where both players continue to repeat moves which chance 
to be the only safe ones to make. 

A Practice Game will be of immense value in helping you 
to grasp the significance of the rules on the preceding pages. 
The following game is from a publication on Chess by 
Howard Staunton. In this game white plays first. With 
the aid of the diagram of Fig. 241 you will have no difficulty 
in locating the moves designated by abbreviations. 


(White) (Black) 
Eeioe to Kee Looe tone A 
2, Bs to OU Bys 2. B. to QaB, 4 


This constitutes the King’s Bishop’s opening. 
eal ORa Ke OM G 


This threatens to checkmate Black by taking the K. B. 
Pawn with the Q., and also threatens K’.s Pawn, but it is 
rarely right to play the Queen so soon. Black easily protects 
himself by the following move. 
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3. -Q: to Q. 23 
4. Kt. to K. B. 3 ao Peto-On3 
Here White attacks Black’s K. Pawn again, but Black 
again defends it by bringing up another man. 
5. Kt. toK. Kt. 5 
This brings three pieces to attack Black’s K. B. P. which 
is defended by only two. 
By gkt. to KGa, 
Black here defends by bringing up a third piece. A 
skillful player would probably make instead an attack in 
another place; for instance, by threatening White’s Queen 
with Kt. to K. B. 3. 


Grit to.0..B. 3 
This move threatens to attack the Queen at Q. 5 


6. Pato OQ. Ba 
Black guards against the attack. 
7. Castles. 7. Castles. 
(Moving the K. to K. 

Kt.’s Sq. and the C. 

to K. B.’s Sq.) | (In the same way.) 
As a rule, beginners should castle early in the game. 
peGwee. to. ©). 3: | So Kinto. Oe 


Black acts wisely here, in not attacking the Queen at once 
by playing Q. B. to K. Kt. 5. 
Oo Kato kK Crog, 
The object of this move is to strengthen White’s attack on 
the opposite King. He wishes to throw forward his K. B. 
Pawn, but while the King stands on Kt.’s Sq. moving the 
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Pawn would expose the King to check from the opposing 
Bishop. Therefore, he moves his King as above. 
Oe Ktisto Ke Bes. 

This forces White to move his Queen, and makes Black’s 
King secure for a time. 

TOR Oy 001K; G4 TOM rato. Oc A: 

Very well played, for if White does not take this Pawn with 
Pawn, his Bishop is driven back; while, if he does take it, 
he gives Black a chance to attack the White Queen with 
Keokt 

Pose takes) ba, Tie thte tok. BSG. 

This forces White to move his Queen, and then there is but 
one square to which he can move her, all the others being 
attacked. 

poet Ki Ce. 12. Kt. to-K. 6. 


Black thus attacks at the same time White’s Queen with 

his Bishop and Castle with his Knight. 
p30 Oto. Co 4: 

Instead of this, he might have moved his foremost Pawn 
to Q. 6., threatening the Black Queen; but the Queen might 
then have retreated to her own square where she would be 
safe. 

13. Kt. takes C, 
TA. pO; Ki to Rae 

Black exposes his Kt. to capture (See move No. 17) and 
White therefore simply exchanges his C. for his enemy’s Kt. 
This is called the exchange. White loses the exchange in this 
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instance because a C, ranks above a Kt. But in return for 
this loss, he is enabled to attack the Black King again. 
TAs ee tO Ou 

If Black had taken Kt. with Kt., White would have 
checkmated by taking K. C. P. with Q. If he had taken 
Q. P. with P., White would have checkmated in two moves 
by taking Kt. with Kt. checking, and then K. C. P. with Q., 
checkmating. 

5.7 ee toiG).<0. 

White defends himself by keeping up the attack. This is 
better than to move back the threatened Kt. 

15. B. takes P. at Q. 6. 

If Black had taken the Kt. with P. instead, he would have 
lost the game. White would have taken P. with his Q. B. 
and checkmate would follow, as the learner can discover in a 
few minutes’ study. 

TOs 10s B..3. 16. Kt. takes Kt. 
17. Q. takes Kt. 17. oketovC oe 
18. K.to Kt. 5q. 

White loses time here. His object is to take the Kt., but 
the Kt. cannot excape, and it would have been better to try 
to prevent the advance of Black’s K. B. P. 

TO. oP tO we Ae 
50> a LOM 2. 

It would have been better to play Q. to K. C. 4, for now 
Black is likely either to release his Kt., or gain another piece 
in return for him. 

19. -P. tosKeg. 
20. Kt. to K. Kt. 5. 
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If Black should now try to take the Kt. he would lose the 
game. 

20. Kt. takes K. C. P. 

Black has now contrived to free the Kt. 

21 e. taxes P. 21. P. takes P. 
22 OQ; tonK. C..5: 

Having lost a C., White cannot afford to take the P. with 
his Q. and exchange Queens. He prefers to try and gain a C. 
for his Kt. 

22/ Kt. to K. Kt. 5. 

Black does not attempt to prevent him. 

o20 OO; tome Kt 6, 

White had better have checked with his Kt. at K. B. 7., 
as he intended. 

23. B. to K.B. 4. 

Black might safely have taken the Kt. with his K. C. P. 

PE AO Ne OT Cae + 

White could have gained the C. for his Kt. by giving check 
with the Kt., but then he would have had to exchange 
Queens, and a Q. would bea greater loss to him than to Black, 
since White’s force is smaller. 

DAE Ey Roe. 3. 

This prevents White from exchanging the Kt. for the C. 
and he retires. 

an. Oto Kac. 2. 26:0 B. to Q..B. 4. 

The Black threatens to take White’s Q. by first taking 
K. B. P., and to prevent it White must move his Q. or inter- 
pose his Q. B. 
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20:.B tok 3; 


This costs White two pieces for one (See next three moves), 
but the other course would have been as bad. 


26. B. takes B. 
27. _P. takes B. 27. Q. takes Kt. 

White can now be beaten by an experienced chess player. 
28. Q. to K3Sq. 28. Kt. takes Pi 
Bone). eto O, B.73:"(check) 29.) Koto Ce, 

20 mnOnto ©. 2. 30. -Q..C..t0: O25q, 
SiO tO K..2. « 27 eb Ore Kite 
2220: to. K..oq; Sot takesikK a Kote: 
gemekertakes Kt. 22a AtOcls Cs 0: 

Black thus gives a double check. 

34. K. takes B. 34. C.toB. 6. (check) 

Bor eLOle 72. 35500. to. C4. (check) 

20min to. Kt. 2. 36. Q. to Kt. 5. (Check) 

a7 Ke to, C..2: 37. Cxto€..6. 
Checkmate 


Black thus wins the game in thirty-seven moves. 

Many pages would be required to cover openings and 
closings of games, and various other phases. As space pre- 
vents further discussion you are referred to ‘“The American 
Hoyle,” published by Fitzgerald Publishing Corporation, 
for a more complete treatise upon the subject of chess 


playing. 


A CHECKER AND 
BACKGAMMON BOARD 


Tus game board, or box, is easily made and its construc- 
tion will be an investment from which you will realize good 
time dividends for years to come. 

One side of the game board is marked off for checkers 
(Fig. 242), the other for backgammon (Fig. 243). The 
board is made in two sections, each, tacked to a wooden 
frame (Fig. 244), and the sections are hinged to form a box 
when folded together (Fig. 246). The box is a convenient 
receptacle for checker-men. 

First Make Two Frames for the box of % by I inch strips, 
following the dimensions given in Fig. 244. The strips 
should be of soft pine, cypress, whitewood, or other light- 
weight wood. Cut side strips, A, 12 inches long and end 
strips, B, 5 inches long. Care must be taken to make like 
strips of equal length, and to cut the ends square; otherwise 
it will be impossible to make square corners, and you will 
have lop-sided frames that do not fit together. Do not 
assemble the strips until, after checking up on the lengths 
and testing their ends for squareness, you are satisfied that 
they are correct. Use 2 inch finishing-nails for assembling. 


Paint the frames red. 
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Hinge the Frames with a pair of brass hinges, 114 by 2 
inches, (Fig. 245) cutting away the strips in the manner 
shown in Fig. 244, so the hinges will fit flush with the surface. 
After fitting the hinges, remove them until after the frames 
have been covered. 

Cover the Frames with wallboard or boards 3% inch thick. 
Wallboard is preferable because it will not split. This 


Fic. 242,—One Side of the Board is Marked off for Checkers, 


material is in such general use that you ought to have no 
difficulty in finding a scrap for your board. Ask a carpenter 
if he hasn’t a piece 12 inches square. 

Before tacking the wallboard or boards to the frames, 
Mark Off the Checker Board on one side. Divide the four 
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edges into eight parts, and connect opposite division points 
with straight lines. Paint the squares black and white, or 
red and white. 

_Mark Off the Backgammon Board as shown in Fig. 248, 


Fic. 243.—The Other Side of the Board is Marked Off for Backgammon. 


following the given dimensions. Fill in alternate points with 
black or red paint. 

Cut the board in half, and tack the halves to the frames, 
then screw the hinges in place, and fasten a small brass hook 
(Fig. 247) to the outer edges of the frames to lock the box 
when shut. 

Shellac and Varnish all surfaces of the box, including the 
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playing surfaces, and you will have an attractive piece of 
game equipment. 

Checkers. Twenty-four men are needed in a checker 
game, and thirty in a backgammon game. You had better 
prepare several extra men for replacements, for you may lose 
one occasionally. Cut the checkers from a broom-handle 
or a curtain-pole (Fig. 249). Paint half of the number 
red or black (Fig. 250), and leave the remainder natural 


Fic. 244.—Frame for Game Board or Box. 
Fic. 245.—Hinge for Frame. 


wood color. Shellac, rub down, and varnish them, and they 
will have a brilliant finish. 

The backgammon game requires 
A Dice-Box and Pair of Dice for each player. Perhaps 
these are in another game from which you can borrow them. 
If not, cut a section of a mailing-tube 3 inches long (Fig. 251), 
and a piece of cardboard to fit one end, for each dice-box, 
and fasten the end piece in the tube end with a strip of 
adhesive tape (Fig. 252). Dice can be cut out of hard wood, 
and marked with ink or paint (Fig. 253). 

Rules for Playing Backgammon. Figure 243 shows how 
to place the men along the points of the four divisions or 
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tables for the start of a game of backgammon. Table W 
will be the white men’s home or inner table, and X their outer 
table, while Z will be the black men’s home or inner table, 
and Y their outer table. Notice that one-half of the number 
of men on each side are in the opponent’s tables at the start 
off. 

Your object will be to move your men from the opponent’s 
inner table to his outer table, then to your own outer table, 
then to your inner table, and then cast them off. For ex- 


Fic. 246. 


Fic. 246.—The Checker and Backgammon Boards are Hinged to Form a Base. 
Fic. 247.—Brass Hook for Box. 
ample, — if your men are black, you will move them from 
W to X to Y to Z; and your opponent will move the white 
men from Z to Y to X to W. In other words, you will 
move the two black men on point 1 of table W to point 6, 
then across to point 7 of table X and from 7 to 12; then 
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across to point 12 of table Y, and from 12 to 7, then across 
to 6 of table Z, and from 6 to 1, and from 1 off the board. 
Each move will be from point to point, and for the number of 
Points determined by the dice. In the same manner you 
will move the five black men in table X, then cast them off 
the board; you will move the three black men in table Y to 


Fic. 248.—Mark Off the Backgammon Board Like This. 
table Z, then cast them off; and you will cast off the five 
black men in table Z. 

A player throws the dice to determine the number of points 
he can move. If one die throws fwe and the other one 
(Fig. 253), the player may move one of his men six points 
or one man five and another one point. If two like numbers 
are thrown, the player counts double the number of points, 
and plays the total number on one man or divides them 
among several men. For instance, if two sixes are thrown, 
the player may move four men each six points, or two men 
each twelve points, or one man twenty-four points, provided 
the point on which the man stops is not occupied by two or 
more of the opponent’s men. A stop cannot be made upon a 
point so occupied. When a player can find no point on 
which to stop, he must pass his turn. If only one man 
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occupies a point, that man is knownas a dlot and the opponent 
may remove or hit the blot. The blot must be placed upon 
the bar or division between the tables, and 
must remain there until its player makes a 
throw of the dice that will permit its en- 
trance upon the inner table of the player who seal 
removed it. It must be entered upon a va- 
cant point, or a point on which there is only 
one man. In the latter instance, the op- 
ponent’s man becomes a blot. As the game 
advances, and the points on the inner courts 
are filled with two or more men, it will be seen 
that it becomes difficult for a player to re- 
enter a removed blot. In re-entering the man, 
the points are counted from No. 1 on the op- 
ponent’s inner court. Ifa player cannot re- 
enter his man on his throw, he must pass his 
turn until able to do so. Leaving a blot ona 
point should be avolded,except when a player Reema 
sees that it will be advantageous to have a Off Checker-Men 
man removed or hit, in order to re-enter pandle oe 
it in the opponent’s rear where it willbeina pg. a5 
position to hit a blot among his farthest Finished Checker 
advanced men. 

After a player has moved all his men into his inner 
table, he begins to cast them off — that is, move them off 
the table, in the direction of point No. 1. For example, if 
a four and a two be thrown, a player can cast off one man 
from No. 4 point, and another from No. 2 point, or a man 
from No. 6 point. If there is no man on a point that can 


Fic. 250. 


Fic. 249. 
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be cast off with the throw, the player can advance a man 
from a higher point, or, if no other move can be made, he 
can cast off a man on a lower point. In order that every 
throw of the dice may be made use of at this stage of the 
game, it is well to have the men distributed over the points. 

If, while a player is casting off men, the opponent hits a 
blot, the player must cease casting off until the blot has 
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Fic. 251. Fic. 252. 
Fics. 251 and 252.—Details of Dice-Box. 
Fic. 253.—lf you cannot Purchase a Pair of Dice, Cut Them Out of Hard-Wood 
and Mark Them with Ink or Paint. 


been re-entered and brought around again into the inner 
or home table. 

The player who first casts off all of his men wins the 
game. If the opponent by that time has cast one or more 
of his own men, the winner’s score is one game or one hit. 
If the opponent has cast off no men, the winner’s score is 
two games or gammon. If one or more of the opponent’s 
men still occupy points in the winner’s outer or inner table, 
the winner’s score is three games or backgammon, 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


A CROKINOLE, CAROM 
AND CHECKER BOARD 


OnE of the lads who posed for the photographs of the 
home-made crokinole, carom and checker board became so 
interested in the board that I furnished him with a rough 
sketch, including dimensions, and he hurried home to make 
one just like it. Two days later I met him in the’ paint 
store. The board was then ready for the finishing touches 
he informed me, so you see it does not take long to make one. 
If you do your work well, you will have a game board that 
will last to be handed down to another generation. 

Figure 254 shows one side of the board, the side on which 
crokinole is played. Figures 255 and 256 show the opposite 
side, the side on which checkers, caroms and other games are 
played. 

Material. The most satisfactory material to use for the 
body of the board is wallboard. Two pieces are needed — 
a square piece (A, Fig. 257) and a circular piece (B). The 
smallest size sheet in which wallboard comes is 32 inches 
wide and 6 feet long. There will be a little waste in this size 
of sheet, but there are so many things that can be made of 
wallboard that you should be able to use practically every 


scrap. 
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Cutting the Wallboard. You can saw it just as you would 
saw a board, or you can cut it with a knife. In using a 
knife, lay the wallboard upon a board, and cut carefully 
along the line. You will not cut it entirely through the 
first time you run your knife across it, and probably not the 


Fic. 256.—Diagram of Checker-Carom Side of Board. 


second time. After you have cut it halfway through, bend 
the piece over, and it will break along the line of cutting. 
The rough broken edges can be smoothed with sandpaper or 
a file. 3 

The Square Piece A. Figure 257 shows the dimensions of 


Fig. 254.—Tuis Sipe oF THE BOARD IS FOR CROKINOLE. 


Fig. 255.—Tais Sipk 1s FoR CAROMS, CHECKERS, AND OTHER GAMES. 
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the square piece A, and how to find the centers for cutting 
the corner pocket openings. 
When you have cut this piece, prepare 
Fic. 257. 


—2 B"— LES 2S 


Fic. 258. 


Fic. 257.—Diagram of Crokinole Side of Board. 
Fic. 258.—Detail of Rim Strip. 


The Center Circular Piece B (Figs. 257 and 259). The best 
compass for describing circles on this piece is a strip of 
cardboard with a pin or brad stuck through it near one end, 
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for a center, and holes punched at the correct radii dis- 
tances, through which to insert a pencil point for describing 
circles. You will notice by Fig. 259 that there is a center 
circle 114 inches in diameter. The wallboard inside of that 
circle is to be cut out. Then there is a circle 8 inches in 
diameter around which the holes for eight pegs are to be 


Fic. 259.—Diagram of Center Circular Piece. 


located. The two outer circles, located on Fig. 257, should 
not be described until the board has been assembled and 
painted. 

The Pegs must be fastened in board B before it is glued 
to board A, because these pegs are made of roofing-nails 
(D, Fig. 260) run through the board from the under side, and 
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plumber’s 54 inch Fuller-balls (E, Fig. 260) such as are used 
for faucets, glued to the nail ends. The large heads of the 
roofing-nails must be set flush with the under surface of the 
board, therefore you must cut away the wallboard to form 
pockets to receive them (Fig. 260). Space the peg holes 
equidistantly. You will find the holes in the Fuller-balls. 
too large for the nail ends, so wrap strips of paper coated 
with glue around the nails, before pushing the balls on-to the 
nails. 

Carpenter’s hot glue is best for 
Glueing the Boards Together, but lacking this you can use 
cold glue. The glue must be thin so it will spread readily, 
and it must be applied to the surface of each board. As 
soon as you have applied it, bring the surfaces into contact, 
place the boards flat upon the floor or table, and pile enough 
books or other weights on top to keep the surfaces in close 
contact until the glue has set. Board B must be centered 
exactly on board A, and it must be so turned that a pair of 
the pegs Z are parallel to each edge of board A, as shown in 
Fig. 257. 

When the boards have been glued up, prepare 
The Rim Strips C (Fig. 258). These must be grooved to 
receive the edges of board A. The grooves are easily cut 
with a 14 inch chisel. The ends of the strips are mitered to 
join like a picture-frame. Be careful not to trim them 
short, for in that case the board will spread them too far 
apart, and the ends will not come together. Coat the edges 
of the board and the grooves with glue, set the board in 
the grooves, and glue and nail the mitered strip ends. 

Finishing. The board requires several coats of enamel. 
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Enamel the rim strips and the circular playing board red, 
the balance of the surfaces on both sides of the board yellow. 
When the enamel has dried, describe the circles on the 
circular board, locating them as shown in Fig. 257. These 
circles can be drawn in pencil, 
first. Then with a small brush 
and black paint go over the 
lines, making stripes 1% inch wide. 
On the outer circle you will see 
four short lines. These divide off 
the crokinole starting line so each 
player will know his bounds. 
Locate the points by drawing di- 
agonals through the corners of the 


board. 
° Fic. 260.— Roofing Nails and 
F igure 2560 shows how to lay 54-inch Fuller-Balls Form the 


out the checker board on the Pegs. 

reverse side of the board. Mark off the checker squares 
with a pencil, then fill in alternate squares with red paint, 
and the remaining squares with white paint. The line out- 
side of the checker-board field is the starting line for the 
game of caroms and other games. Lay it out in pencil by 
the dimension given in Fig. 256, then go over the lines with 
a small brush and black paint, making a stripe % inch 
wide. 

The Corner Pockets (Fig. 261) have wire frames bent out 
of heavy wire (F, Fig. 262). These are bent to fit in the 
grooves in the rim strips, and curved to fit circular pocket 
openings. The pockets are made of two pieces of light- 
weight cloth cut of the shape of pattern G (Fig. 263), sewed 
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Fic. 263. 


NO. 8 WIRE 
I6" LONG 


Fic. 262. 
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Fic. 261.—Corner Pocket. Fic. 262.—Wire Frame for Pocket. 
Fic. 263.—Pocket Pattern. 
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together around the edges, with a hem at the top through 
which to run the wire frame. 

The Crokinole, Carom, Checker Disks are cut out of a 
curtain-pole or rug-pole, measuring 1/4 inches in diameter 
(Fig. 264). Mark off % inch spaces along the pole (Z, Fig. 
265), then saw off the disks, cutting carefully along the 
lines. The disks must be of uniform thickness. Those 
found a trifle too thick can be rubbed down to the right 
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Fic. 265. 
Fics. 264 and 265.—Details of Crokinole, Carom and Checker Disks. 


size with sandpaper, or filed down, while those too thin can 
be discarded and additional ones cut. Only twenty-five 
disks are required for the game set, but it is well to make 
several additional ones because you will probably lose or 
misplace one occasionally. Enamel twelve of the disks red, 
twelve black and one white. The disks must be smooth, so’ 
they will slide over the board’s surfaces. If they feel rough 
after the paint has dried, rub them down with emery-paper 
and apply a second coat, or a coat of varnish. 

You can always find some one who knows the rules for 
playing a game, but maybe you are of the type of lad who 
prefers to dig out the instructions himself — usually the 
surer way of getting information that is authentic. There 
is not much to learn about 
Playing Crokinole, as the game is very simple. It may be 
played by two, three or four persons. When two play, 
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each uses twelve disks; when three play, one plays against 
two, using twelve disks against the other players’ six, and 
taking a turn after each of the other players. When four 
play, partners sit opposite, and each player uses six disks. 

The playing surface is the raised portion of the board on 
which the posts are mounted (Fig. 254). The lower surface, 
between the center and rim is known as the ditch. 

The following 
Rules for Playing are from the manual of rules published by 
“The Carom Company”, manufacturers of Crokinole, Carom 
and other game boards, and are reprinted by special per- 
mission. 

Each player must sit square with the board. Let one of 
the players place one of his disks on the line of the outer 
circle, between the two short boundary marks, and try to 
shoot it into the hole in the center of the playing board. 

The best way to shoot is with the thumb and first finger, 
placing the finger close to the disk, and pushing it rather 
than snapping it. This is more accurate, and less likely to 
hurt your finger. Do not shoot too hard. This game is a 
test of skill, not an exhibition of strength. 

The player on the first player’s left plays next, and shoots 
in the same manner. His object is to force his opponent’s 
disk into the ditch, and leave his own as near the center as 
possible. If his opponent has no disk on the playing field, 
he shoots for the center hole as the first player did. 

Each player shoots in turn until all of the disks have been 
used, after which the count of the round is made. 

The player who played second in the first round plays 
first in the second round. 
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When shooting, if the disk is moved at all, it shall be 
considered a shot. 

Players must keep their hands and disks off the board, 
except when playing. If a disk strikes any player’s hand, 
whether he is playing or not, it must be placed in the ditch, 
if it is of his own color, but if it is an opponent’s disk it re- 
mains on the board where it stops. 

Players must not move the board or their seats while the 
round is in progress, but a player may change his position in 
his seat. 

If there is an opponent’s disk on the field, the player 
must shoot to ditch it. This must be a genuine shot to hit 
it. He may, however, force one or more of his own disks 
already on the board, against his opponent’s man or make a 
glance or carom shot from one to the other. 

A player may place his disk against any other disk near 
the edge of the board, within his bounds, and thus shoot the 
two. If one of his own color lies so near the edge that it does 
not allow another to be placed outside of it, the player may ~ 
place the other inside, and shoot the two, using the outside 
disk as the shooter. It is not permissible to use an oppo- 
- nent’s disk as a shooter. 

When a disk is shot into the hole in the center, it must be 
entirely in the hole and lie flat in order to count 20 points. 
In order to recount, by being knocked into the hole a second 
time, a disk must first be knocked entirely out of the hole, 
but may project over the hole, provided it lies flat. A disk 
forced out of the hole and back into it at the same shot, does 
not count a second 20 points. 

A disk shot off the board entirely must be placed in the 
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ditch, but when it strikes the rim of the board and rebounds 
on to the field it must remain where it stops. 

No disk can be played more than once during a round. 

At the close of a round, no disk shall be moved until the 
score has been counted, except those cancelled, which is 
explained later in the rules. 

A bank shot is one in which the disk caroms or glances 
from one disk to another. 

A direct shot is one in which the disk hits another disk. 

Counting Score. The first side scoring 10o points wins 
the game. 

A disk lodged in the hole counts 20 points for the side 
playing that color of disk, the instant it enters the hole, un- 
less the score will complete the game, in which case it shall 
not be counted until the close of the game, and then only if 
the disk is still in the hole. . 

When a disk lodged in the center hole has been counted 
once, it cannot be counted again if it remains in the hole at 
the close of the round. 

A disk touching any line is counted outside of that line. 

Disks of opposite colors resting in the same space at the 
close of a round cancel each other, disk for disk, and must be 
removed from the field before score is counted. 

After the cancellations have been made, each disk resting 
within the inner circle counts 15 points, each disk resting 
within the middle circle counts 10 points, and each disk 
resting within the outer circle counts 5 points. Disks out- 
side of the outer circle count nothing. 

In addition to the above count, if one side has one or more 
disks in excess of the opponent’s number, on the playing field, 
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each disk in excess should be counted as 5 points. A disk 
remaining in the center hole at the end of the round would 
be included in this excess count. 

When you have played a game or two of crokinole, reverse 
the board to the checker-board side (Fig. 255), add the 
white disk to the twelve black and twelve red disks, and you 
will be all set for 
Playing Caroms. This game can be played by two, three, 
or four, the same as crokinole. You will have no difficulty 
in learning how to play from the following 
Rules reprinted by special permission from the game manual 
published by ‘“The Carom Company”’. 

The object of the game is for each player to pocket his 
own disks by means of the white disk shooter; failure to do 
this ends his turn. 

The red and black disks, 24 in number, are placed upon 
the center of the board, and well mixed. Then the first 
player must endeavor to snap the white disk shooter into the 
group in such a way as to dislodge disks of his color, and 
knock one or more into a pocket. His turn continues 
as long as he succeeds in pocketing disks. When he misses, 
the turn passes to the next player on the left, who shoots 
at the disks of his color until he misses. The game con- 
tinues until all of the disks of one color have been shot 
into the pockets. 

Shots must be made from inside the square base line. 

Shoot the disks with the first finger in the manner de- 
scribed in the rules for the crokinole game. 

If the white disk goes into the pocket along with the disk 
shot at, or alone, a disk which is already in the pocket shall 
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be placed back on the board as a forfeit, as well as the disk 
or disks pocketed by that shot. _ 

If a player pockets one of his opponent’s disks, he loses 
his turn unless he at the same time pockets one of his own. 
Opponent’s disks are not to be replaced when pocketed. 

When a disk leaves the board, it must be put back as near 
the center as possible. 

If the white shooter is moved at all, it shall be considered 
a shot. 

Counting Score. 

When one player has pocketed all of his disks, the counting 
is done as follows:. He counts 1 point for each of his oppo- 
nent’s disks remaining on the board. Unless otherwise 
agreed upon, a game shall consist of 30 points. 


ii 


CHAPTER XXIV 


A POOL AND BILLIARD 
TABLE 


WALLBOARD has greatly increased a boy’s opportunities for 
making articles with broad unbroken surfaces, because it 
can be procured in 32-inch and 48-inch widths. The widest 
stock-size of boards that can be obtained, except veneered 
stock, is 12 inch, which measure usually not over 1134 inches. 
Of course, you can glue up several boards of this width, or 
have them glued up at a mill, to make any width you need, 
but where wallboard can be substituted, it will be found 
easier to handle, lighter in weight, and less expensive. 

Wallboard is the Best Material for the portable pool and 
billiard table shown in the photograph of Fig. 266, because 
the table, or, rather table top should be compact and light- 
weight so it can be stored conveniently when not in use. 
Unlike the regulation size of table, which is so bulky that it 
requires a permanent room, and consequently is a piece of 
equipment which many homes cannot accommodate, the 
portable top is small and requires little space. It can be 
placed upon almost any kind of table for playing. 

Additional Material. In addition to a piece of wallboard 
of the dimensions shown in Fig. 269, you will need 1-by-2 
inch strips for the framework, and a tongued-and-grooved 
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_ board from which to cut grooved strips for the rubber cush- 
ions along the sides of the table. Three 1-by-2s 12 feet long 
will furnish more than enough material for the framework, 
and one tongued-and-grooved board 1o feet long will be 
long enough for the grooved strips. For the rubber cush- 
ions, you will need 10 feet of 14 inch rubber-tubing, and for 
covering the playing surface of the table 114 yards of green 
felt and a can of glue will be needed. 

Figure 267 shows a detail of the completed table, and Fig. 
268 shows the table inverted, before the pockets have been 
fastened in place. 

The first portion to prepare is 
The Wallboard Playing Surface. Figure 269 shows the 
dimensions. Mark out and cut the six pocket openings 
where shown, and of the.size shown. Cut battens B (Fig. 
268) from 2 inch strips % inch thick. . Cut the edge battens 
to fit between the pocket openings. Place the center battens 
so the spacing between the four strips will be equal. Fasten 
the battens to the wallboard with large carpet-tacks, driving 
the tacks through the wallboard into them. 

With the piece of wallboard fastened to its bottom, cut 
The Frame Strips C and D from 1-by-2s, making them of 
the right lengths to fit snugly around its edges (Figs. 267 
and 268). You can miter the ends of the strips, or butt 
them together (Fig. 270). The depth of the frame above 
the playing surface must be 1 inch. If strips B have been 
cut %% inch thick, you will probably find that the frame 
strips can be fastened even with them and still fe Nt a rim 
with a x inch depth. 

Figure 270 shows a detail of the frame with one of 


Fic. 269.—Wallboard Covered with Green Felt Forms the Playing Surface. 
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Fic. 270.—Detail of Frame Strips. Fic. 271.—Detail of Grooved Cushion Strip. 
Fic. 272.—Rubber Tubing Cushion. 
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The Cushion Strips in position (Z). The strips should be 
ripped from the grooved edge of a tongued-and-grooved 
board (Fig. 271). Make them 34 inch wide, and of the 
right length to fit between the pocket openings, with the ends 
cut at an angle of 45 degrees. When strips & have been 
nailed to the inner edge of the frame, cut the 34 inch rubber 
tubing procured for 

The Cushions into pieces of the length of the grooves (F, 
Fig. 272), coat the grooves with glue, and push a piece of 
tubing into each. 

The Felt Covering should be glued to the wallboard. 
Thin the glue if it is thick, so that it will spread easily. 
Spread it evenly over the surface of the wallboard, then lay 
the felt down upon it, and rub it down so every portion. 
comes into contact with the wallboard. Place a piece of 
paper between the felt and the rag with which you rub, so 
the felt will not “rough up’’. 

The Pockets may be made of string joined to form a 
netting, or of pieces of cloth U/, Fig. 273). The pattern 
shown in Fig. 263, Chapter 23, for the ctokinole board 
pockets can be used for the pool-table pockets. The top 
of the pocket requires a frame bent out of heavy wire (4H, 
Fig. 274). When the pockets have been slipped upon the 
wire frames, the frames can be fastened in the pocket open- 
ings with double-pointed tacks. 

The cushions have been placed at the right height to 
accommodate balls 134 inches in diameter. If you cannot 
get 
A Set of Billiard Balls, buy sixteen marbles or hard rubber 
balls of this size (Fig. 275). One of the balls is not to be 
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numbered. The other fifteen must be numbered from 1 
to I5. 

The Frame (Fig. 276) is made of three strips of wood 4% 
inch thick and 34 inch wide. The length of the strips can 
be the same if the ends are lapped as shown. The inside 
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Pics 277. 
Fies.273 and 274.—Details of Pockets. Fic. 276.—Detail of Frame. 
Fic. 275.—Detail of Ball. Fic. 277.—Detail of Cues. 


measurements of 734 inches is correct for a frame for balls 
of 114 inches diameter. 

The Cues can be cut from broom-handles. Figure 277 
shows the dimensions. The easiest way to taper them from 
end to end is to plane them. Then smooth them off with 
sand-paper. Cut a tip from a piece of sole-leather, and 
glue it to the small end of each cue. 

The Finishing Touches consist in puttying nail holes and 
joints, painting, and then fastening the pockets in place. 
Puttying should be done between the applications of the 
first and second coat of paint. A bright shade of vermilion 
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will make an attractive combination with the green felt 
covering of the playing surface. A coat of shellac over the 
paint, and a final coat of varnish will produce a brighter,more 
durable finish for the rim. Enamel paint can be applied in 
place of ordinary oil paint, shellac and varnish. 

The following 
Rules for Playing Pool are taken by special permission from 
the manual published by “The E. T. Burrowes Company,” 
manufacturers of pool and billiard tables. 

Definition of Terms. 

Head of Table. The end from which players make their 
first shots; may be either end as determined by players. 

Foot of Table. End opposite the head. 

Bank. Playing a ball from the head of the table against 
the cushion at the foot of the table, and back again, endeavor- 
ing to have the ball stop as near the head cushion as possible. 
The player whose ball stops nearest wins and has the option 
of playing first or requiring his opponent to do so. 

Also a stroke effected by forcing the cue-ball against a 
cushion before hitting an object ball. 

Also, in pool, a stroke which drives an object ball against 
one or more cushions before it reaches the pocket. 

Break. The first stroke in the game. 

Scratch. A foul for which a penalty is fixed. In pool, 
to drive the cue-ball off the table or into a pocket, or to fail 
to hit or drive an object ball to a cushion. In billiards, to 
miss all object balls, or drive any ball off the table. 

Also, a term used to describe a lucky, unintentional shot. 

Pyramid Pool. Unless otherwise stated, 16 balls are used 
— 15 colored or object balls, and 1 white or cue-ball. 
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Set up the object balls (using the triangular frame) in a 
triangle at the foot of the table, the apex of the triangle 
toward the head of the table. The break may be either 
open, or closed, as agreed upon. In the former case, the 
first player, may hit the pyramid of balls as he pleases, and 
is entitled to any which may go into any pocket. In the 
closed break, the player is entitled to a ball only if he has 
previously designated it and indicated the pocket into which 
it falls. If he is successful in making this ball, he is entitled 
to all others which may fall on the break. The usual closed 
break method is to play a safety by striking one of the rear 
corners of the pyramid a glancing blow with speed just 
sufficient to drive two object balls to cushions without dis- 
turbing the greater part of the pyramid. It is a scratch in 
either style of break, if less than two object balls are driven 
to a cushion. 

After the break, the first player loses his turn unless he 
has made a ball or balls legally. In that case, he continues 
to play until he misses or scratches, shooting each time from 
where the cue ball stopped after preceding shot, and naming 
(calling) the ball he will shoot next and the pocket into which 
itis to go. If he makes the ball he calls, he is entitled to all 
others which fall on the same shot. 

A safety may be played by driving an object ball to a 
cushion, or by sending the cue-ball to a cushion after it has 
hit an object ball. If the cue ball already is frozen to an 
object ball, it need only be driven to a cushion. It is a 
scratch when the cue-ball drops into a pocket, when it 
jumps off the table, or when the player fails to drive 
an object ball either to a cushion or into a pocket, or 
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to hit a cushion with the cue-ball after contact with an 
object-ball. 

The penalty for a scratch is one ball plus any balls which 
are made on the same shot. Balls forfeited by scratches 
are placed on the foot-spot (a circular spot, on the playing 
surface, near the foot of the table and directly in line behind 
it). If a player has no balls with which to pay the forfeit, he 
must spot the first he makes. 

When the cue-ball has scratched by going into a pocket or 
off the table, it is 77 hand for the next player — that is, it 
may be placed in any desired position between the head of 
the table and the head string-line (line across table parallel 
with the end rail, and passing through the head spot, a 
circular spot on the playing surface near the head of the 
table). The next shot must be played down the table 
either on a ball outside of the string-line, or to the foot bank 
and return — the player is not allowed to play directly on a 
ball lying within the string. In case of other scratches, the 
cue-ball is left where it stops. 

Each ball counts 1 point. The game is finished when any 
player has made eight balls, or (with more than two playing) 
enough so that no other player can equal his score. 

Fifteen-Ball Pool. Set up the object balls (numbered 1 
to 15) in the pyramid, so that the smaller numbers are near 
the base, the higher at the apex. 

The break is open. The same rules apply as in Pyramid 
Pool, except for scoring. Each ball made counts its number 
for the player, and the penalty for each scratch is 3 points, 
all balls made on the shot with the scratch being spotted. 

Rotation Pool. The pyramid of numbered balls is set up 
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with the No. 1 ball at the apex, the Nos. 2 and 3 at the other 
corners. 

The break is open, the No. 1 ball being struck first. 

On each shot throughout the game, the player must hit 
the lowest numbered ball on the table before his cue-ball 
strikes any other object ball. If he succeeds, he is entitled 
to all balls which may fall on the shot. If he fails, it is a 
scratch. 

Scratches are penalized 3 points as in Fifteen-Ball Pool, 
and the game is scored by totalling the numbers on the balls 
each player has made. 

This Game is the same as Rotation Pool, except in the 
arrangement of the object balls at the ecinale of a frame. 

The No. 1 ball is frozen to the center of the cushion at the 
foot of the table. Number 2 ball is frozen similarly at the 
left, and No. 3 at the right, halfway between the No. 1 and 
the left and right corner pockets. Numbers 5, 7, 9, 11, 13 
and 15 are placed along the right hand side cushion, and Nos. 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 along the left, in the order named, with 
equal distances between them, so that the highest numbers 
are nearest the head of the table. 

The first shot is made upon the No. 1 ball froth within the 
string at the head of the table. Then proceed as in Rotation 
Pool, playing always upon the lowest numbered ball on the 
table. 

Playing Billiards. The following instructions, reprinted by 
permission from the game manual published by “The E. T. 
Burrowes Company’’, will give you the rudiments of the 
game of billiards. This is a game father will find the time 
to play with you. Maybe he already knows the game. May- 
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be he is an expert player. What you need is practice, and 
alot of it. Then you may be able to make things interesting 
for father when he plays you a game. 

Three-Ball Billiards. This is the most widely played 
billiard game. (Note. In most Billiard games, pockets are 
covered with pocket stops). 

Two cue-balls (one white, one yellow) are used, and one 
red ball. When there are two players, each has a cue-ball, 
with which he shoots every time. When more than two 
play, each shoots with the cue-ball which was not used by 
the preceding player. 

The object is to hit with the one ball both the red ball and 
the opponent’s cue-ball, in the same shot, either by dzrect 
carom from ball to ball, or by using the cushions. 

The order of play usually is determined by banking. The 
first player selects his cue-ball, spotting the other cue-ball 
on the head-spot (black circular spot on surface of table 
near head). ‘The red ball is spotted on the foot-spot (black 
circular spot near foot of table). The first player shoots 
from within the string (line across table parallel with end 
rail, and passing through head-spot), and within 6 inches of 
the head-spot. He must hit the red ball first. Thereafter, 
every shot is made from where the balls have stopped after 
the preceding shot. A run or inning continues until the 
first miss, when the next player shoots with the other cue- 
ball, and from the position in which the balls are left. 

Each successful shot scores 1. The length of the game is 
fixed by agreement — usually 50 points, 

The only scratch is by missing both other balls with the 
cue-ball. With more than two playing, the one who 
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scratches deducts 1 from his score. When there are two 
players only, he does not deduct, but the opponent adds 1 at 
the beginning of his next inning. 

If any ball leaves the table, it is respotted —red ball at 
the foot-spot; either cue-ball at the head-spot. There is no 
penalty for this. 

If a player’s cue-ball becomes frozen to\one of the other 
balls, he has the option of shooting in such a way as to hit 
the free ball first, or of respotting all balls and shooting as at 
the beginning of a game. 

Four-Bali Billiards. The rules of Three-Ball Billiards 
apply, with few exceptions. An additional red or pink ball 
is used. This is spotted at the beginning of the game 
against the center of the foot cushion. This ball must be 
hit first at the beginning of the game. 

A carom on two balls counts 1 point; a carom on three 
balls counts 2 points. 


CHAPTER XXV 
GAME TABLES 


THERE should be a small table in every home with top of 
convenient height for playing games. Perhaps you own a 
card-table, but more than likely mother’s sewing-table is 
borrowed, or the library-table or dining-table is cleared for 
the purpose. If such is the case, it will be worth your while 
to make a table like one of the two illustrated in this chapter. 

Small tables serve more purposes than one, and mother 
may be tempted to adapt your home-made table to some 
such use as a stand for plants or fancy-work, which however, 
will not interfere with your claim to it when the impulse to 
play a game seizes you. 

The Soap-Box Table shown in Fig. 278 has a removable 
top, as you will see by the photograph of Fig. 279. This 
gives access to the box, which may be used as a receptacle 
for checker and chess-men and other game equipment. 
And the top is made reversible so that one side can be used 
as a checker-board and the other side as a “Scout Hike 
Game” board or other game board. 

The Box should be square (A, Fig. 280), measuring about 


15 inches across and 734 inches deep. If you cannot find a 
206 
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FOR OTHER GAMES. THE Box HOLDS THE GAME HQUIPMENT. 
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square box of approximately this size, take a larger one and 
cut it down. It is no trick , 
To Cut Down a Box. Mark off the shorter dimension on the 


Fic. 278.—A Soap-Box Game-Table. { 


sides of the box, and draw a line across the long sides and 
bottom (Fig. 281). Then saw the box through along the 
lines, set the removed end piece between the sides at the 


Fic. 281. Fic. 282. 


Fic. 284. Fic. 283. Fic. 280. 


Fic. 280.—Completed Box Table without Top. 
Fics. 281 and 282.—Details of Table Box. 
Fics. 283 and 284.—Details of Table Legs. 
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point of cutting, and nail the side and bottom boards to its 
edges (Fig. 282). 


Fic, 288. 


Fic. 285.—Detail of Table Top. 
Fics. 286 and 287.—Rim Strips. 
Fic. 288.—Checker-Board Center for Table Top. 


The Legs (Fig. 283) are made of strips of the dimensions 
of lattice-strips (Fig. 284). You can buy the strips from a 
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carpenter, if there isn’t a lumber-yard near you. If you 
cannot get the strips, use lath, or rip up some strips. Lat- 
tice-strips are % or 34 inch thick, which is heavy enough for 
this small table. Figure 283 shows how twostrips are lapped 
and nailedto form eachleg. Figure 284 shows how strip C" 
must be cut narrower than strip B to allow for the thickness 
of the lap. Nail the strips with finishing-nails 134 inches 
long. If you have glue, coat the edges with it before nailing. 
Nail the leg strips securely to the corners of the box (Fig. 
280), and it will not be necessary to brace the lower ends. 
The Table Top is shown in detail in Fig. 285. Two 
boards will have to be used to make a width of 16 inches. 
Batten the boards together with the strip E (Fig. 286) 
nailed across the ends as shown, then nail the strips F (Fig. 
287) to the side edges, cutting them of the right length to 
lap the ends of battens EH. By centering the strips on the 
edges of the boards, they will form a rim around both upper 
and lower surfaces of the top. The lower projection will 
fit over the sides of the box and hold the top in place. 
Finish the Table in any way you see fit. The box, inside 
and out, both surfaces of the top, and the legs, might be 
stained brown, and the band around the top painted red; 
then all surfaces shellacked and varnished, which is the way 
the model shown in the photograph was finished. . 
A Checker-Board made of a piece of wallboard 1214 
inches square (Fig. 288). will make an attractive center for 
the table top. Mark out this board with a margin 4% inch 
wide, and squares measuring 134 inches. Fill in the squares 
with black and white or red and white paint, and fill in the 
border with one of these colors, too. After painting the 
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board, give it a coat of shellac and a coat of varnish. Fasten 
the board to the table top with glue. The glue will adhere 
better if applied before the table top is painted. 

A Backgammon-Board, solitaire board, ‘Scout Hike 


Fic. 289.—Folding Game Table. 


Game” board, or other game board can be fastened to the 
other side of the table top. 

A Folding Game Table of the type shown in Fig. 289, 
patterned after Army officers’ tables, has the advantage of 


Fic. 290.—This Table 


pact 
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Form. 
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Fic. 291.—Detail of Wide Leg Frame. Fic. 292.—Detail of Narrow Leg Frame. 


compactness. When folded flat (Fig. 290) it can be carried 
about easily, and can be stood out of the way behind a door 
or in a clothes-closet. It will also serve other purposes than 
that of a game table, among which may be mentioned a 
typewriter stand or drawing-board stand. Possibly it will 
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come in handy for either or both purposes, in connection 
with home studies. 


Fic. 294.—Leg Braces. 


Material. The table can be 
made of whatever wood is 
easiest to obtain. Pine,cypress, 
redwood, whitewood and oak 
can usually be obtained at a 
lumberyard or mill, and any 
one of them will serve nicely. 
' The Legs form two sections 
(Figs. 291 and 292),andthetop 
a third (Fig. 295). Leg strips 
A and C are of the same size. 
Figure 293 shows the length 
and width. The thickness 
should be 34 inch. Round both ends of each leg as shown. 
Cut a notch in legs A 4% inches from the lower end, to 


: 


Fic. 293.—Detail of Legs. 
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receive the ends of cross-bar B, and one in legs C 71% inches 
from the lower end, to receive the ends of cross-bar D (Fig. 
293). Legs C have a second notch a inches from the lower 
end (Fig. 293) for the cross-bar B to fit in when the table is 
folded up as shown in Fig. 290. Rod E (Fig. 292) should be 
5@ inch in diameter, and of the length of cross-bar D. Bore 


Fic. 295.—Table Top. 


a hole in each of the legs C to receive the ends of the rod. 
Fasten the bars to the legs with screws, and the rod with 
glue and finishing-nails. 

The Table Top is made of two boards (F, Fig. 295) bat- 
tened together with the pair of battens G. Fasten the 
battens with screws, Bore holes through the battens a 
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trifle larger than the shank of the screws, so the screws will 
slip through them and screw into the boards only. The 
battens must be spaced at the right distance apart so the 
upper end of legs A will come }% inch inside of them. The 
measurement between battens, therefore, should be 1234 


Fic. 297. 


Fic. 296. 


Fics. 296 and 297.—Hook Attachment 
for Locking the Table When Set Up. 


inches. 

You will need four % inch 
bolts 114 inches long for 
Assembling the Table. First, 
bolt the two pairs of legs to- 
gether, boring holes for them 
14% inches above the lower 
end of the legs. Pivot the 
upper end of legs A to the 
inside face of battens G with 
the second pair of bolts. 

One additional attachment 
is necessary to complete the 
table. That is a pair of screw- 
hooks of the form shown in 
Figure 296. Figures 290 and 
297 show where they should 


be screwed into the under side 


of the top. These hooks are 


provided as sockets for the rod £ to slip into when the table 


is set up. 


Finishing. Of course you will want to sandpaper the 
wood, then shellac and varnish it, or stain, shellac and 


varnish it, or paint it. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
HOME GAME TOURNAMENTS 


You have read about marbles tournaments, chess and 
checkers tournaments, model-boat races, and kite and model- 
airplane contests, and maybe you have participated in them. 
If you live in a community havinga Playgrounds Association, 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Woman’s Club, news- 
paper or other organization that promotes junior tourna- 
ments, you are fortunate. Indeed, you have as good a 
chance as the other fellow to win local championships and 
be runner-up in contests for national honors. But if there 
is no one to get behind these activities in your town, you 
might just as well imagine yourself a Jack-the-Giant-Killer, 
or some other unreality. It will get you as far. 

While you are dependent upon a public-spirited organiza- 
tion or group of individuals to get back of a tournament of 
any proportions, you do not need assistance to plan and 
carry through a home tournament. Possibly you have 
carried out this idea, but I have talked with a number of 
boys —grown boys and growing boys —recently, who 
never heard of it, so it may be new to you also. 

We boys used to be keen about 
Home Contests of all Kinds, and one great advantage that 
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we found in a program of varied contests was that it af- 
forded each lad participating a better opportunity to be 
champion of something or other, even though the some- 
thing might be nothing more worthy than a pie-eating con- 
test. The reason for our extensive program was that each 
contestant was permitted to name one or more of the events, 
and he elected that game or those games in which he thought 
he would win. The advantage of such a plan you can 
readily see. Each boy made one or more of the games his 
hobby. He was a specialist. And no one could look down 
upon the loser of a contest, because that loser might turn 
around in another game and beat him badly. 

There are so many games to select from for a home game 
tournament, that you cannot fail to interest any boy whom 
you wish to participate. You can classify the contests as 
Daytime and Evening Contests, holding the former before 
and after school, and the latter whenever you have a chance 
to get together in the evening. And you can subdivide each 
of the two groups of games into 
Indoor and Outdoor Games, just as the chapters in this 
book are divided. 

If you have a brother, you can arrange 
A Two-Boy Tournament, giving him the benefit of a handicap 
if there is much difference in ages. Lacking a brother, you 
can carry out the plan with a chum. If you prefer more 
contestants, try the plan of each assuming the names of 
individuals or teams. My brother and I played through 
A Schedule of Major League Baseball Games one summer, 
each of us representing the teams of four cities of the National 
League. For instance, one of us represented Chicago, 
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Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh, the other one repre- 
sented New York, Boston, St. Louis,and Cincinnati. There 
was the difficulty that only sixteen games could be played 
in making a circuit of cities, because we couldn’t schedule 
our own clubs against one another, but this did not make the 
game any less exciting. 

There was a home-plate, and a first-base close enough to it 
so that the batter could reach it and return home on a safe 
hit. The bat was a flat stick. The ball was a tennis ball 
or an indoor ball, and the batter was put out by catching the 
ball on the fly or first bounce, or by recovering it before the 
batter had reached first base, or by tagging the batter either 
by touching him with the ball or pegging the ball at him. 

The baseball game described in Chapter 16 might be 
played on a major-league basis, and if you can persuade two 
friends to make a similar board and play through a major- 
league schedule of games, also, one pair of you representing 
the National League, the other the American League, you 
can later play off a World’s Series between the winning team 
of each league. 

Where it wasn’t possible to get together for a game of chess 
or checkers, it used to be a practice of devotees of these games 
To Play by Post-Card, each player setting out both colors of 
men on the board, then informing each other of moves made, 
by post-card, and moving the partner’s men in the manner 
instructed by his cards. This was a slow process, of course. 

Telegraph operators found 
Playing by Telegraph an improvement on the post-card 
method, since it was possible to play a game through from 
start to finish, at one sitting. 
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Playing by Telephone has been another method used, while 
the most recent development is 
Playing by Radio. To play a game of chess, checkers, the 
Baseball Game in Chapter 16, the Scout Hike Game in 
Chapter 18, or any other two-player game, each player 
must have both a sending and a Fecelving set. 

As an example of 
How to Play Checkers by Radio, the photograph of Fig. 298 
shows how you must place your checker-board before you, 
with both your men and your partner’s men arranged upon 
it; also how you must number the squares in consecutive 
order (Fig. 239, Chapter 21) to enable you to designate your 
moves. Your partner must number and arrange his board 
in the same way. 

With your board in readiness for a game, call your chum’s 
station. Upon getting response, it will be your first move. 
Report the move in this manner “11 to 15”. Your chum 
will make this move on his board, then follow it with a move 
of one of his own men, reporting the move in this way 
“22 to 18”. When you jump a man it is not necessary to 
report the jump, because the other player will discover it 
when he makes the move as instructed. If you make an 
error, your partner will detect it as readily as though he were 
in your presence. With practice, the gamecan be played with 
little delay. 

Besides . 

A Tournament with the Boys, by which you can determine 
the champion of every game you know how to play, and then 
an all-round champion, try 

A Tournament with the Family. If one evening a week is 
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given up to home games, you can complete a fair-sized sched- 
ule in a season. The younger member or members of the 
family can be given the benefit of handicaps. The first step 
to take will be to persuade Father that he has the time to 
play. Having entered him, you will have no difficulty in 
gaining the consent of Mother and the others to play. 


Fic. 300.—But a Tin or Aluminum 
Cup is Good Enough for a Home 
or Neighborhood Tournament. 


Fic. 299.— A Cup is the Proper Prize for 
a Tournament. 


A Prize Cup is the proper award for the winner of a tourna- 
ment. Butacup 5 inches in height of quadruple silver plate 
(Fig. 299) will cost about $1.00 and the lettering will cost 
from 5 to 10 cents a letter, which makes it out of the question 
for a home or neighborhood tournament. I would suggest 
that you follow our plan, which was to 
Make a Prize Cup out of a tin or aluminum cup (Fig. 300). 
The winner’s name, the event, and the date of playing were 
pencilled on the side of the cup, then scratched deep with a 
knife. And the winner treasured this ten-cent cup as much 
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as he would have one far more valuable. Aluminum cups 
are preferable to tin, because the aluminum surface is easier 
to engrave. 


Fic. 301.—“Gold” and “Silver” Medals can be Cast in Solder. 
Fic. 302.—Cast them in a Small Can Cover, with a Screw-eye Inserted 


for a Ring. 
Fic. 303.—Make a Second Ring out of a Screw-eye. 
Fic. 304.—Medal Ribbon and Pin. 


Gold and Silver Medals can be made of soft solder (Fig. 
301). Cast them in a small can cover, having a rim not 
over %-inch deep, with a small brass screw-eye set in for a 
ring (Fig. 302), If you prefer an irregular-shaped medal, 
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. trim up the edge with a knife to suit your taste. A ring will 
be needed to attach the medal to its ribbon. Perhaps you 

will find a ring among some old watch-chains. If not, file 
off the shank of a brass screw-eye, (Fig. 303). Engrave the 
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a Tournament Score- to Keep Record, of All Record of Each Tourna- 
Book. GamesWon Each Week. ment Game. 


medals with a knife. Finish the first-prize medals with 
gold-bronze radiator paint, the second-prize medals with 
aluminum radiator-paint. 

Ask mother to sew the medal rings to ribbons, to sew 
safety-pins to the back of the ribbons near the top (Fig. 304), 
and to fringe the ends. 

A Tournament Score-Book should be kept, and for the 
purpose a ten-cent note-book will serve (Fig. 305). With a 
pencil and ruler, rule up double pages as shown in Fig. 306, 
on which to keep track of the number of games won by each 
contestant in all of the tournament games, and rule up a 
single page, as shown in Fig. 307, for each tournament game, 
on which to keep track of the games won by each contestant. 


PART II 


Outdoor 


Games 


CHAPTER XXVII 
MARBLES TOURNAMENTS 


MarBLES were to us boys a harbinger of spring. Their 
appearance in stationery-store and school-store windows was 
recorded ahead of the arrival of the first robin. We knew 
by this sign that the time was at hand for shedding overcoats 
and mittens, hunted up our favorite shooters, invested what 
change we had in a fresh supply of mibs, sought a dry piece 
of ground, scratched a circle for fat, and a straight line to 
shoot from, and were ready for all comers. 

Marbles known variously as bowlers, taws, shooters, pewees, 
alleys, snotties, falsies, commies, potteries, crockeries, chinas, 
glassies, agates, mossies, carnelians, and canicks, and spoken 
of collectively as mibs, mibbles, or miggles, are so old a piece 
of game equipment that little is on record as to their origin. 
Marbles tournaments, however, are a comparatively recent 
institution, and their popularity qualifies them for a posi- 
tion in this book of home-made games, though there is 
nothing to make in addition to the court and a bag for mibs, 
unless it be to make of yourselfa champion marble-shooter. 

It has always been a great privilege to be a boy, but it is 
becoming more of a privilege as years go by. Where indi- 
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viduals in the past were wont to interest themselves in boys’ 
activities, great organizations are now promoting them and 
making possible the winning of national honors in sports, 
games, and handicraft where only local honors were to be 
won before. 

The First Marbles Tournaments were brought about 
through the foresight of city playgrounds directors, who saw 
in them possibilities for lively contests, in which each boy 
would have an equal chance to win. One of the first cities 
in which the plan was tried out was Jersey City. There a 
fifteen-year-old champion was brought to light. Then the 
Park Commission and the Rotary Club of Jersey City 
looked about for other worlds fortheir champion to conquer, 
and straightway received a challenge from Washington, 
D.C. Washington had twenty-seven playgrounds to draw 
upon, but barely missed selecting a girl at that, the young 
lady defeating some one hundred and fifty contestants 
before going into the finals where she lost out to a boy. 

The Washington champion went to Jersey City amid all 
the pomp and splendor accorded a hero. He was paraded 
around town in an automobile bedecked with streamers and 
a banner reading “Marbles Champion of Washington, D.C.,”’ 
and he was banqueted with the local champion. And the 
big men of the State, including the governor, turned out to 
do honors. It was a contest without precedent in the annals 
of marbles. The Jersey City boy took the contest. 

New York, Philadelphia, Newark and Baltimore were 
among the next cities to promote marbles tournaments, and 
their champions, among whom was a young lady represent- 
ing Newark, were pitted against each other in a contest at 
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Philadelphia, of which a photograph is shown in Fig. 308. 
The Pittsburgh boy took this contest. 

The success of inter-city contests received widespread 
publicity through the mediums of newspapers and maga- 
zines, and naturally Playgrounds Associations, Commercial 
Associations, Rotary Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs, Young Men’s 
Christian Association branches, and other organizations 
bent on doing as much for their boys as had been done in 
other municipalities, arranged for local contests, and picked 
their champion marble-shooter to enter against the National 
contender in the annual National tournament. 

By such progress, marbles playing has become a cleaner 
game, with nothing to win but honors, and such prizes as go 
with them — prize cups, gold and silver medals, circus and 
theater tickets, and so forth. From a game of “playing for 
keeps”’, as it has been looked upon generally, and usually was 
in fact, depending largely upon chance, it has developed 
into a game of skill, like horseshoes, tennis, or baseball, and 
a boy no more thinks of keeping the marbles won in games 
than he thinks of “‘swiping”’ the other fellows’ equipment in 
other games. 

The Favorite Game is Fat, also known as pati, pattie, and 
poison. The game requires a circle from 12 to 24 inches in 
diameter, known as pati, and a taw-line, generally a straight 
line twenty-five feet from the circle, from which the game is 
started (Fig. 309). 

The photograph of Fig. 308 shows 
A Clay Court built for a tournament in Philadelphia. In- 
stead of a straight taw-line, you will notice that there is a 
second circle concentric with the smaller circle. . This 
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circle is 13 feet in diameter. The court is 15 feet square, 
and is boxed in with a frame built of 6-inch boards. And 
the circles are marked with lime in the same way that a 
Jawn-tennis court is marked. The raised clay court is 
worth while for a championship contest; still, a clay lawn- 
tennis court will serve the purpose just as well. 

The Average Boys’ Court is marked out by guess, with 
lines scratched with a stick or the heel of a shoe, and that 
probably has been your method. But if you are to seek 
championship honors in a contest governed by approved 
tournament rules, you had better lay out the court measure- 
ments with a tape-measure, yard-stick, or rule, and describe 
the circle or circles by scratching lines with a pointed stick 
joined with cord to a stake driven into the center of the 
court. 

Methods of Shooting. Most boys shoot with the knuckle, 
as shown in Fig. 311, but some use the thumb-nail. 

The Rules for Playing Fat, adopted for marbles tourna- 
ments are as follows: 

Each contestant shall provide himself with two marbles 
— one a shooter. 

The nearest throw to the center circle (pati) will be 
awarded first shot, the next nearest throw second shot, the 
next third, and so on. 3 

After all have thrown to pati, each contestant must knock 
at least one marble from pati before he will be privileged to 
knock another contestant’s shooter out of play. 

If the contestant who has knocked one or more marbles 
from pati, knocks another player’s shooter twice, after 
that player has knocked a marble or more from pati, that 
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player is Rilled, and must give up all the marbles he has 
knocked out and retire from the game. 

If the contestant shoots his marble and it stops on or 

within the boundary-line of pati, at any time during the 

game, his marble shall be declared dead, and he must retire 

from the game. 


12 IN.TO 24 IN. 


25 FT. 


TAW LINE 
Fic. 309.—Diagram of Court for the Game of “Fat” or “Pati.” 


In the course of the game, every marble but one may be 
shot off pati. If the last one is shot off, it must be replaced. 

With the above rules in mind, possibly you can go ahead 
and play the game in regulation form, without further com- 
ment. But a few suggestions will be given for the benefit 
of the inexperienced. 
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To Start the Game of Fat, each player puts one, two or 
five marbles in pati, according to the number agreed upon, 
and then standing behind the taw-line, he Jags or pinks his 
shooter or aw towards the boundary line of pati. He whose 
shooter rolls nearest to the line receives first shot, the next 
nearest second shot, and so on. 


Fic. 310.—A Circle is Sometimes Substituted for the Straight Taw. 


The first to shoot takes his stand behind the taw-line, and 
aims to knock one of the marbles out of pati. Succeeding 
in this, he becomes poison, which qualifies him to shoot 
against any other player’s shooter when the opportunity 
presents itself. He may continue to shoot until he misses 
a marble. When he misses, he must leave his shooter where 
it rolled. The next player in turn then shoots. When a 
player’s shooter is hit twice by a player who is poison, he is 
killed and out of the game. When a player’s shooter is hit 
once, he must return to pati all of the marbles he has thus far 
knocked out. One marble must be allowed to remain in pati. 
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When a player’s shooter stops on pati,or on the boundary- 
line, after play, the player is dead and out of the game. 
Variations of the Game of Fat are known as ringers and by 
other names. A revised rule used in some of the tourna- 
ments eliminates killings. It states that no shooter shall be 
considered killed when hit, and that shooters shall be hit 
solely for the purpose of driving them farther from pati. 


Fic. 311.— 
Most Boys Shoot with the Knuckle, Like This, but Some Use the Thumb-Nail. 


In marbles games there are a number of frequently used 
Terms that need Defining. Following are a few of these: 

Taw. A large marble. A player’s shooter. 

Taw-line. The line behind which players stand or kneel 
to make their first shot, or pink. 

Poison. A player is poison after he has knocked a marble 
from pati. 

Killed. A player is killed when his shooter has been hit 
twice by another player. Sometimes the rule is made that 
a player shall be killed when his shooter has been hit once. 
A killed player naturally is out of the game. Killing is 
ruled out of some tournaments. 

Dead. A playerisdead when his shooter remains in pati or 
on the boundary-line after shooting. He is out of the game. 
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Pinking. Lagging from the taw-line. 

Hunching. Over-reaching the taw-line, in shooting. 

Histing. Shooting with the hand raised from the ground. 

Knuckle-down. Shooting with the knuckle of the first 
finger touching the ground. 

Lofting. Shooting the marble through the air from the 
position of knuckle-down. 

Roundings. Also known as roundsters. The privilege 
of moving the shooter to one side or the other, provided the 
same distance away from the marble to be shot at is kept. 
The reason for the move is usually to get away from an 
obstruction in the path of the shooter. 

Fen. When a player wants to take roundings, he must 
call “roundings.” ‘To prevent him from taking roundings, 
an opponent can call “fen-roundings,” but he must call 
before the player demands the privilege. Similarly, histings 
can be prevented by a player calling “fen-histings,”’ before 
the privilege is demanded. You will also hear the expression 
“fen-everyiuing,” or ‘fen-everys,” either of which will hold 
a player to the regular form of shooting. 

In marbles tournaments, players usually are not permitted 
to restrict one another in this way, the methods of playing 
being determined by rules laid down by the judges at the 
start of the contest. 

The above list of definitions is by no means complete, and 
the terms in one locality may be radically different from 
those in another locality; but you will readily assimilate the 
_ parlance approved of in your vicinity. That seems to be 
second nature to a boy. | 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
HORSESHOES OR BARNYARD 


It is the same game that your father played with Dobbin’s 
cast-off shoes when a boy, and the same game that has been 
a favorite in barnyards, city alleys, and vacant lots for scores 
of years; but the introduction of the open-shoe method of 
pitching, and radical changes in rules resulting therefrom 
have combined to make it more scientific, and to increase 
interest in it a thousand-fold. In its revised form, perhaps 
the game deserves the newly appended name of barnyard 
golf, but it is doubtful if it ever will relinquisky its hold on 

£3 
the original, short, and descriptive title of horseshoes. 

The Horseshoes Tournament is now one of the big events 
on the program of State, County and Township fairs, and 
we have our local, County, State, Eastern, Western and 
National champions, just as we do in other sports. And 
the boy has become a factor in these tournaments, too. 
Some are wizards at the game. I have seen a thirteen-year- 
old beat an old-timer with ease. And on a standard-sized 
court at that. At the present writing, a ten-year-old down- 
state boy is heralded as Boy State Champion of Illinois. 

‘That he will hold the title long is doubtful. The older 
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fellows are going after his scalp at their 
first opportunity and I recently met a 
lad from Chicago, a corking good pitcher, 
who is looked upon to turn the trick. 
Perhaps the youngster will go down to 
defeat; perhaps he will win fresh laurels. 
At any rate, there will be a big time when 
the next tournament takes place. 

The Game Outfit used to consistoftwo 
wooden stakes and four cast-off shoes, 
picked up along the road, or procured 
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Z from a blacksmith. But the rules now 
& call for iron stakes, and shoes of regu- 
ae lation weight and dimensions, especially 
Ow a 
Le designed and made forthe game. How- 
nar ever, you can use two lengths of 34-inch 
° ; ; : 
3° iron pipe for stakes, and ordinary horse- 


shoes as of old, in playing the game under 
the new rules. 

Figure 313 is a diagram showing 
How to Lay Out the Court, with the 
pitchers’ boxes framed with 2-by-4s, and 
the stakes driven down in the exact 
center. Regulationcourtshave the pitch- 
ers’ boxes filled with potter’s clay to a 

a depth of 6 inches around the stakes but 
YLT TT ie : 

PITCHERS’ BOX probably you will not want to bother 

Yj} with this detail in laying out a court, 
Be oes aa and perhaps you will prefer to drive 
the RegulationCourt. stakes at the four corners of each box 
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Fic. 312.Boys’ HorsksHors TOURNAMENTS ARE ONE OF THE BIG EVENTS OF 
THE STATE AND County FAIRS. 
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to sinking a 2-by-4 frame as specified. Notice that a boys’ 
court is 30 feet between stakes, or 10 feet shorter than the 
standard measurement. 

The Stakes should be r inch in diameter, and long enough 
so 8 inches of their length will project when driven into the 
ground. Twenty inches will be a good length. Three- 
quarter-inch iron pipe will be of the right outside diameter, 
and two short pieces can be procured from any plumber’s 
shop. 

Following are the 


OFFICIAL HORSESHOE PITCHING RULES 


(Adopted by the National Horseshoe Pitchers’ Association of 
the United States.) 


Regulation Games. A standard regulation game shall 
consist of 50 points, and the contéstant first scoring this 
number after all shoes have been pitched, shall be declared 
the winner. In all match or exhibition games between two 
contestants, eleven (11) games of 50 points each shall be 
an official series, the one winning six (6) games shall be 
declared the winner. 

Pitching Distance. The standard regulation distance shall 
be forty (40) feet from stake to stake, measuring where the 
stake enters the ground. For boys and women in contests 
and tournaments the distance shall be thirty (30) feet. 

Pitching Rules. No contestant shall walk across to the 
opposite stake and examine the position of his opponent’s 
shoes, before making his first or final pitch. All contestants 
shall pitch both shoes from the pitching box into the oppo- 
site pitching box, or forfeit the value of one(z) point to his 
opponent. All contestants shall, when having first pitch, 
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after delivering both shoes, stand back of a line even with 
the stake and out of the pitcher’s box. Any contestant 
failing to comply with this rule shall forfeit the value of such 
shoes pitched. Any contestant delivering his shoes landing 
outside of the opposite pitcher’s box shall forfeit the value 
of his pitch. Wrapping the fingers with tape, or the wearing 
of gloves shall be permitted in any or all games. If at any 
time a shoe is broken, by striking another shoe, the frame 
of the pitcher’s box, the stake or by other cause, such 
shoe shall be removed and the contestant entitled to another 
pitch. 

Ringers. Any shoe to be scored as a ringer shall encircle 
the stake far enough to permit a straight-edge to touch both 
heel calks and clear the stake. 

Foul Lines. A foul line shall be established three (3) 
feet in front of the stake and any pitcher stepping over the 
foul line in delivering his shoe shall lose the value of his pitch 
and no score shall be credited to him. 

Foul Shoe. A shoe that does not remain within six (6) 
inches of the stake, in all National Tournaments and match 
contests, shall not be entitled to score. (This does not apply 
to informal pitching or games where the players decide other- 
wise.) Ifashoe strikes the frame of the pitcher’s box or other 
object, such shoe shall be considered a foul shoe and shall 
not score. 

Points. The most points a contestant can score in a 
single game shall be fifty (50) points. A pitcher shall be 
credited with all ringers pitched. If a shoe when thrown - 
moves another shoe, both shoes are counted in their new 
positions. 
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Ties. All equals shall be counted as ties. If both con- 
testants have one shoe each an equal distance from the stake, 
or against the stake or ringers, they shall be counted tie and 
the next closest shoe shall score. In case of all four shoes 
being tie or equal distance from the stake, or four ringers, 
no score shall be recorded and the contestant who pitched 
last shall be awarded the lead. 

Measurements. All measurements shall be made by the 
use of calipers and a straight-edge. 

Coaching. No contestants during the progress of a 
game, contest or tournament, shall coach, molest or in- 
terfere with a pitcher in any manner, except that in four- 
handed games, partners shall have the right to coach each 
other. 

First Pitch. At the beginning of a game the contestants 
shall agree who shall have the first pitch, either in single, 
three-handed, or four-handed games, by the toss of a coin 
the winner to have his choice of first pitch or follow. At 
the beginning of the second game the loser of the preceding 
game shall have first pitch. 

Scoring Rules. Any shoe that does not remain within six 
(6) inches of the stake shall not be scored or counted. 

The closest shoe to the stake (within six [6] inches) shall 
score one (1) point. If both shoes are closer than the op- 
ponent’s they shall score two (2) points. 

A ringer shall score three (3) points. 

A ringer and a closest shoe shall score four (4) points. 

A double ringer shall score six (6) points, which is the 
highest score a contestant can make. 

Tn case of each contestant having a ringer, the next closest 
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shoe shall score, and all such ringers shall be credited as 
ringers pitched but not counted as a score. 

If each contestant has a double ringer, both double ringers 
are cancelled and no points scored. 

If a contestant shall have two ringers and his opponent 
one, the pitcher having two ringers shall score three (3) 
points. 

In case of a tie of all four shoes, such as four ringers, or 
four shoes pitched an equal distance from the stake, no 
score shall be recorded and the contestant who pitched last 
will be awarded the lead. 

Where ringers are pitched and cancelled, they shall be 
credited to the contestant who pitched such ringers and no 
score shall be credited as points scored. 

All equals shall be counted as ties and no points scored. 

Any shoe leaning against the stake shall have no advantage 
over a shoe lying on the ground and against the stake; all 
such shoes are ties. If a contestant has a shoe leaning 
against the stake, it shall count only as a closest shoe. ~ 

The Open-Shoe Method of Pitching is the latest form 
and is proving to be the most effective. It consists in twirl- 
ing the shoe so that it turns over two and one-half times in 
its flight, and alights with its calks facing the stake. With 
the proper pitch, you are pretty certain of making a ringer 
or coming close to it. The present champion makes an 
average of one ringer out of every two shoes pitched, and 
has a record of nineteen ringers in a game. With such per- 
formance, few score a ringer against him, because he is able 
to crown practically every ringer pitched, and under the 
new ruling one ringer cancels another. 
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The open-shoe method is admittedly difficult to acquire, 
but it is so much more likely to score ringers than any other 
form in use, that it will be well worth your while to practise 
and keep at it until you get the knack. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
ARCHERY 


More credit is due the boy who is skillful with a home- 
made bow than an expert rifleman, for two reasons. First, — 
because he has acquired his skill with a weapon of his own 
making, and second, because it is a greater feat to hit the 
gold of a target with an arrow travelling at low velocity than 
with the modern high-velocity rifle bullet. 

Archery Merit Badge Tests require the following of a Boy 
Scout, and every outdoor boy should be able to pass them: 

1. Make a bow, arrow and bow-string: 

(a) with which he shall shoot an extreme flight of 175 
yards at an elevation of 45 degrees. 

(6) with which he shall score at 60 yards, on a regula- 
tion 4 foot target, 120 points with 60 shots. 

(c) with which he shall score at 40 yards 200 points 
with 60 shots. 

2. Know something of the history of archery, and the 
principal archers of the past and present, and their 
records. 

The first requisite of the archer is a well-made bow and 


arrow. Many Scouts pass up the archery tests rather than 
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bother with hunting up materials and spending time making 
a set. But they fail to appreciate what fun this ancient 
sport holds out to them. They need some one to demon- 
strate. Suppose that you take the initiative in your Troop 
and make a set. If you do this, it is probable that within a 
week’s time every Scout in the Troop will own an outfit, 
have one under way, or announce his intention of making 
one. 

_ Material for a Bow. Almost any pliable, straight-grained 
stick, with string connecting its ends will project an arrow, 
and you can call any stick which the bow will project an 
arrow. But if you are used to doing things right, you will 
be satisfied with nothing but the best bow you can make, 
and arrows that shoot true to the mark. 

Many kinds of wood are used, among which the following 
are best: yew, mulberry, sassafras, Southern cedar, black 
locust, black walnut, lemon, apple, orange, slippery-elm, 
white-ash, and hickory. Select the kind easiest to obtain 
in your vicinity, provided you can get a thoroughly seasoned 
piece, sound and clear, and with grain running parallel to 
the surfaces. Unless the piece answers these specifications, 
continue the search until you locate one that does. Only by 
using this care in the selection, will you get a piece that will 
work up into a bow that bends uniformly and steadily both 
sides of the handle, without kicks or jars. 3 

The Length of the Bow should approximate your height 
(Figs. 315 and 340). Do not attempt to whittle the stick 
to these dimensions, for you will not get the upper and lower 
limbs of equal thickness. If you cannot get a stick of the 
right length, 56 inch thick and % inch wide, mark out a 
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piece of these dimensions on a board. Then lay off 5 inches 
at the center for the handle, and draw lines from the ends of 
the stick, slanting the lines to make the limbs taper from 54 


litep, Sti 
MAKE. LENGTH EQUAL YOUR HEIGHT-;; > 
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SILK THREAD LASHING 


Fic. 319. 


Fic. 314.—Home-made Bow of Correct Proportions. 
Fic. 315.—Dimensions for Bow. 

Fic. 316.—Notch Bow Ends Like This. 

Fics 317-319—Details of Bow-String. 

Fic. 320.—Tape Bow at Handle Like This. 


inch thick at the handle to % inch thick at the ends. You 
can saw out the strip with this taper on it, or saw it straight 
and. bring the ends to a taper with a plane. Round the 
inner face of the bow-stick —the side on which the string 
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is to be attached, and take off enough of the edges of the 
outer face to relieve them of sharpness. Notch the sides of 
the stick at each end, as shown in Fig. 316, for the bow-string 
fastening. When the cutting has been done, smooth all 
surfaces wi.a sandpaper. 

Use cord with little elasticity for 
The Bow-String. Linen or hemp is best. You can use a 
piece of wrapping-twine, or you can twist one out of thread. 
Mr. H. H. McChesney describes in the Boy Scout Hand- 
book how to make 
A Good Twisted Bow-String. This is made of Barbour’s No. 
12 shoemaker’s thread, waxed with beeswax. Drive two 
nails 6 feet 2 inches apart in a fence or wooden partition, 
and run twelve strands of thread around the nails. Slip the 
thread loops off one nail, insert a nail through the loops, and 
twist the strands into a firm string, twisting away from 
yourself. When these strands have been twisted, put them 
to one side, and twist two more strings. Then put all 
three strings together, and slip all the loops at one end 
over one of the nails. Then slip a nail through the loops at 
the opposite end, and twist toward you, which is opposite 
to the direction in which you twisted the twelve strands of 
each string. If you twist the strands carefully, you will 
have a firm, round, and strong bow-string. 

“Make a loop at one end of the bow-string (Fig. 317), lash- 
ing the end to the standing part of the string, as shown. 
Slip the loop into the notches on one end of the bow-stick, 
bow the stick until the distance from its center to the bow- 
string is 5 inches, and fasten the string to the other end of 
the stick with a témber-hitch (Fig. 318). You may have to 
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make several adjustments of the timber-hitch before you 
get the correct distance of 5 inches between the string and 
bow-stick. Keep the bow-stick bowed only while using it. 
After use, slip the looped end out of its notches (Fig. 319). 
It is well to lash the bow-string with silk-thread at its center 
for a distance of 4 or 5 inches, and then wax the lashing 
(Fig. 319). 

Wrap the Handle of the bow-stick with friction-tape for a 
distance of 5 inches (Fig. 320), or, if you can find a piece of 
plush, make a plush handle. 

Fic. 321. 
MAKE ARROWS ABOUT 251N.LONG 


3" IN DIAMETER 


“Nock. fp —snbseld Ge) 
Cc THREAD LASHING 
Hic.324. (1G. 325. Fic.322 Bren3eds 
Fic.321.—Dowel-Stick Arrow. ~ Fic.322.—Empty Cartridge Shell Head or Pile. 
Fic. 323.—Nail Pile. F1c.324.—Nocked End of Shaft. 


Fic. 325.—Nocked End with Feathers in Position. 


Finishing. Rub down the bow-stick with sandpaper, 
then finish it with a coat of shellac and a coat of varnish. 
If you want to, you can stain or paint the wood before 
shellacking. 

Arrows. If you can get dowel-sticks % inch in diameter 
from a carpenter, they will save you the work of whittling 
sticks round, and you will be certain of uniform thickness. 
But you must be careful to select sticks that are not twisted. 
Dowel-sticks twist when exposed to moisture the same way 
that all narrow stuff does. 
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The length of an arrow should be such that when drawn 
so its head comes to the fingers of the left hand, the fingers 
of the right hand will touch the chin. Twenty-five inches 
should be about right (Fig. 321). 

The head or pile is generally finished with a steel tip. A 
good tip can be made of an empty cartridge shell (Fig. 322). 
Cut away the end of the shaft, as shown, so the shell will 
drive on snugly. 

Another way to tip the shaft is to drive a small nail into 
it, and file the head to a point (Fig. 323). In driving the 
nail there is a possibility of your splitting the stick. To 
lessen this, lash the end of the stick with linen thread, and 
start the hole with a brad-awl or small screw-eye before 
driving the nail. 

A third form of tip can be made of a piece of sheet-metal 
cut of the shape of an arrow-head, set in a slot cut in the 
shaft, and bound in place with a whipping of thread.* 

The Nock end of the shaft should be slotted to a depth of 
¥% inch, with a saw or knife, and the slot or xock should be 
widened so that it will fit loosely on the bow-string. Be 
careful to nock the shaft in the exact center of its end. 

The Feathering operation requires careful work. Turkey 
and goose feathers are best, but, if neither are to be had, you 
can use chicken feathers. Strip off the broader side of the 
vane of three feathers, and glue them to the shaft with 
LePage’s glue, 114 inches from the end, placing one at right 
angles to the nock (A, Fig. 325) and the other two (B and 
C) at the right distance from it so the spaces between the 


*@ther forms of arrow-heads are described in Chapter XVII of “The Boy 
Craftsman.” 
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three will be equal. Feather A is known as the cock-feather, 
and must always point to the archer’s left, or stand away 
from the bow-string, when placed for drawing. 

Finishing the arrow. After feathering the arrow, scrape 
off all surplus glue, and rub down the shaft with sandpaper. 
Then paint the shaft any color you want to have it, and 
apply a coat of shellac and a coat of varnish. If you prefer, 
you may simply shellac and varnish the shaft. It will be 
well to mark your arrows so they will be distinguishable 


Fic. 326.—This Mailing-Tube Quiver Hangs from Your 
Suspender Buttons, with Bottom Pointed Forward. 


from those of the other boys, and a good way is to stripe 
them with one or two bands of color, an inch or so in front 
of the feathers. It is customary to dye the cock-feather red. 

A Quiver or bag forarrowsis desirable. Figure 326 shows a 
quiver made of a mailing-tube, with one end capped with a 
tin-can cover of the right size to fit. The cover can be 
fastened with strips of friction-tape. The best way to carry 
the quiver is to suspend it from your trousers’ suspender 
buttons. Make button-holes in two pieces of tape, and 
fasten the tapes around the mailing-tube near the ends. 
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Make the tapes of the right lengths to hold the quiver in the 
position shown in Fig. 326. 

A Target of standard size measures 4 feet in diameter. It 
’ is made of straw covered with oilcloth, and on the oilcloth 
are painted a center disk 914 inches in diameter, in yellow, 
known as the gold, and four concentric rings each 434 inches 
wide, in red, blue, black, and white. The red ring is next to 


Fic. 327.—A Target is Easy To Make. 


the gold, the white ring is the outside ring. Sometimes a 
narrow band of green known as the petticoat is added out- 
side of the white ring, as a border (Fig. 327). 

A target is easy to make. Standard targets have a filling 
of rye straw, but you will probably have to take whatever 
straw you can get. Bind the straw into a rope 4 inches in 
diameter, compressing it as much as possible; then starting 
at the target center roll it into spiral form, to make a flat 
disk, as shown in Fig. 328. Make this disk 4 feet in diameter. 
To hold the turns of the rope together, sew them with heavy 
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thread or wrapping-twine. The disk will then be ready for 
the oilcloth covering. 

Another Way of Making the target is shown in Fig. 329. 
This requires a board base (Fig. 330) made of several boards 
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Fic. 328.—The Straw of a Standard Fic. 329.—But if You Use a Board 
Target is Bound Together in Spiral Base (Fig. 330) You Can Thatch 
Form Like This. the Straw, in This Manner. 


(A) fastened with battens (B), and then cut to a diameter of 
4 feet. Thatch this base with straw toa depth of four inches 
_ in the manner indicated in Fig. 329, and bind the straw in 
place with twine, lacing the twine back and forth through 
holes bored through the boards for the purpose, and tying 
the ends. A firm, even surface will depend upon carefully 
placing the straw, and interweaving the ends. 
Perhaps mother has an old piece of 

Oilcloth for the Covering removed from a kitchen table-top. 
If not, you can purchase a new piece for about fifty cents. 
Spread the oilcloth upon the floor, and with a strip of card- 
board, a brad, and a pencil, for a compass (Fig. 331), de- 
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scribe five circles for the rings (Fig. 332). Mark off the 
length of circle radii upon the compass strip, and at each 
point, and at the center, punch a hole as shown. With 
the strip thus prepared,you can easily describe the circles. 
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Fic. 330.—A Board Base Like This is 
a Good Foundation for a Straw 
Target. 


Fic. 331 and 332.—Compass for Describ- 
ing Circles for the Target Rings. 


Paint the Rings with the correct colors of oil paint, being 
careful not to overrun the boundary-lines. When the paint 
has dried, mount the oilcloth upon the straw disk. But 
first cover the back of the disk with cloth. Any cloth Mother 
can give you will do. Cut this large enough to lap over the 
edges of the disk, and sew it to the straw. Trim the oilcloth 
covering so there will be a margin of 4 inches outside of the 
outer ring, spread the piece over the disk, being careful to 
get it centered, turn over the edge, and stitch it to the back 
covering. 

Figures 333 and 334 show 
A Target Tripod that is easy to make. You will see by Fig. 
335 that it consists of three legs (A) fastened together at the 
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top with a bolt (B). For the legs use pieces of 1 by 2, 7 feet 
long. Bore two holes through each leg near the upper end, 
and cut through from one hole to the other (Fig. 336) for 


Fic. 336. 
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Fics.333 and 334.—Front and Rear View of Target Supported On Tripod. 
Fic. 335.—Target Tripod. 
Fies. 336 and 337.—Details of Tripod. 


bolt holes. These slots will make it possible to spread the 
legs as shown in Fig. 335, or to fold them as shown in Fig. 


337: 
The target must hang upon the tripod so its center is 4 
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feet above the ground. The best way to support it is with 
a piece of cord or wire fastened to the back to form a loop 
that can be slipped over the top of the tripod and hung upon 
the ends of the pivot bolt. 
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Fic. 338.—Target Stand with Easel. ‘Fic. 339.—Details of Easel Strut. 


If you have built the target upon a board base, make 
A Stand With an Easel Support (Fig. 338). Nail uprights 
C to the back of base A. Make strut D 12 inches longer 
than uprights C. Fasten a strip of tin over its top, forming 
a loop E (Fig. 339), and hinge the strut by running a bolt 
F through a pair of screw-eyes G screwed into base A, and 
through loop E£. 

The Correct Standing Position for an archer is shown in 
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Fig. 340. The center of the heels should be in a straight 
line with the center of the target gold, and from 5 to 8 inches 
apart, the feet turned out formigg an angle of about 45 
degrees. 

Grasp the handle of the bow with the left hand. Slip the 
bow-string into the nock of an arrow, rest the shaft upon 
the left hand to the left of the bow, and catch the string with. 
the first three fingers of the right hand, with the nock of the 


Fic. 341.—Position of Fingers in Drawing Bow-String. 


arrow separating the first and second fingers, as shown in 
Fig. 341. 

With the left arm extended full length, draw with the right 
fingers until they touch the chin, when the arrow head 
should touch or nearly touch the left hand. As the arrow 
is resting upon the left hand, you can keep it in position 
easily by tilting the bow slightly to the right. 

When ready to loose the arrow, the right arm should be on 
a line with the shoulder, or nearly so, and the head and nock 
of the arrow, and your eye and the center of the target gold, 
should be in the same plane. As your head must be erect, 


Copyright by Keystone View Co. 


Fic. 340.—Succrss 1n ARCHERY DEPENDS UPON LOCATING THE CORRECT 
“Point oF AIM,’’ AND LOOSING THE ARROW SKILLFULLY. 


Fite Education Committee 
County Library 
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and not lowered to sight along the arrow in the way that you 
sight a gun, aiming is difficult for the beginner. 
The Knack of Aiming must be acquired through experi- 


Fic. 342.—To Determine the Point of Aim. 


By sighting over the head of the arrow to a point on the ground in line with the 
target gold, the archer locates the point of aim, A. If there is no spot on the ground 
by which to fix it, the distance B from the gold to the point must be estimated. 
With the point correctly established and used, the arrow should hit the gold re- 
peatedly, other conditions being the same. Line C represents the archer’s indirect 
vision. Line D represents the flight of the arrow to the gold. 


menting. You must know how’much to raise the left arm 
to give the arrow the correct elevation to carry it to the gold. 
Aiming is done in an indirect manner known as determining 
the point of aim. ‘The archer sights with his right eye over 
the arrow-head, and notes where this sighting line strikes 
the ground. That point (A, Fig. 342), known as the point 
of aim, must of course be in line with his eye and the target 
center. Having located the correct point by loosing a few 
arrows in practice, you should be able to hit the gold con- 
sistently. Your success will then depend largely upon how 
steady you hold the bow and arrow, and how skillfully you 
loose the arrow. Aim should be taken quickly, and the 
arrow loosed with but a second’s delay. By taking a deep 
breath, exhaling half of it, and holding the remainder while 
loosing the arrow, you will find your shooting steadiest. 
The arrow must be loosed without jar, and this is best 
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accomplished by straightening the fingers and drawing back 
slightly until the string slips off the tips smoothly. Your 
point of aim may be on the ground, or above the horizon line, 
according to your distance from the target, and the amount 
you must elevate the arrow. 


Fic. 343.—This Friction Tape 
Arm Guard Must Be 
Wrapped Loosely so as not 
to Retard Circulation. 


Fic. 344.—Glove for Protection 
of the Archer’s Fingers. 


The bow-string will strike your left forearm upon its 
recoil, and will make it sore. Protect it with 
An Arm Guard. The simplest protection is a wrapping of 
friction tape (Fig. 343), which, however must be wrapped 
loosely enough so it will not retard circulation and benumb 
the wrist. The fingers of the right hand should be protected, 
also, and 
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A Glove with the thumb and little finger removed, and the 
tips of the three remaining fingers cut off (Fig. 344) will 
serve the purpose excellently. 

Counting Score. If an arrow strikes on a line between 
rings, the score of the higher ring is counted. The gold 
counts 9 points, the red ring 7 points, the blue ring 5 points, 
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Fic. 345.—Form of Score Sheet for American Round Scores. 


the black ring 3 points, and the white ring 1 point. 

Rounds. The two commonly used rounds in the United 
States are 
The York Round, consisting of 72 arrows at Ioo yards, 48 
arrows at 80 yards, and 24 arrows at 60 yards, and 
The American Round, requiring 30 arrows at 60 yards, 30 
arrows at 50 yards, and 30 arrows at 4o yards. 

Three arrows are generally shot. by each archer, in turn, 
then three more. These six constitute what is known as an 
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end. Acertain number of ends constitute a given range, and 
two or three ranges constitute a round. 

Keeping Score. Figures 345 and 346 show how to rule up 
a score-sheet such as is used in tournaments of the National 
Archery Association. You can rule up similar score-sheets 
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Fic. 346.—Form of Score Sheet for Double American Round Scores. 


upon the pages of a note-book, making them as much smaller 
as the book page requires. The standard sheet measures 
11 by 14 inches, and has the American Round scores upon 
the upper half, the Double American Round scores on 
the lower half, and the Second American Round scores 
upon the opposite side. The specimen sheet explains the 
method of keeping score. Notice that the score of each hit 
is shown in figures, and the total number of hits and score 
made with each six arrows, or end, are also put down. After 
five ends, the 60-yard score is completed, and the total hits 
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and score are entered in adjoining columns. They are 
transferred to the lower pottion of the score-sheet, and 
entered in the 60-yard space, opposite ‘First American.” 

In the same manner the 50-yards and 4o-yards ranges are 
recorded. After the First American Round scores have 
been completed, the Second American Round scores are made. 

If you do not wish to keep score in regulation form, you 
can use a small note-book or card, entering the scores by 
ends, in this manner: 5-33, which indicates that five hits, 
scoring 33 points were made with six arrows; 6-26, which 
indicates that six hits, scoring 26 points, were made with 
six arrows; and so on. 


CHAPTER XXX 
A BASEBALL TARGET GAME 


Here is an excellent target for the back-yard or vacant 
lot. It may be used for archery, or for practice with your 
air-rifle or your home-made cross-bow; but it will also be a 
good target to throw at, and for that purpose will be most 
useful during the early part of the baseball season when you 
are trying to get that pitching arm in condition (Fig. 347). 
The target can be set up over an imaginary home-plate, at 
the proper height so the center will be on a line with your 
shoulder; then when you take up your position in your 
pitcher’s box you will face a mechanical umpire that will 
not fail to render fair decisions on your throws. 

For Material, you will require a box about 18 inches 
square and 5 inches deep, and a dozen tomato cans. It is 
an easy matter to cut a large box down if you cannot get one 
of the proper dimensions at the grocery, and of course it 
will not be difficult to find the empty tin cans. 

As you will see by the working drawings, 

The Target is Simple to Make. Remove the ends of nine 
tomato cans. Then remove the bottom boards of the box, 


and out of these and the cover boards cut four strips 1% 
260 
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Fic. 347.—The Target Can be Set Up Over an Imaginary Home-Plate. 


inches wide, and two strips 2 inches wide, of the right length 
to fit between the sides of the box. Fasten two of the 
14-inch strips as at A (Fig. 348), with their edges flush 
with the edges of the sides, and so spaced that they will 
divide the inside of the box into three equal spaces. Next, 
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fasten the two 2-inch strips as shown at B (Fig. 348), cross- 

ing strips A at right angles, and spacing them so as to 

divide the inside of the box into three equal spaces. Then 

cross these strips at right angles with the two remaining 
Fic. 350. 


Fics. 348-350.—Details of Target Box. 


14-inch strips, as at C, placing them on a line with strips A. 
Between the trips there will be nine equal openings. In 
each of these fasten a tomato can. ' If the cans are a trifle 
smaller than the openings, drive wooden wedges between 
them and the strips to hold them in position. 
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Cement Filling. After the cans have been fastened in 
place, fill in around them with a mixture of sand and cement. 
You can probally get a small batch of this from a building 
contractor. 


Fic. 3g1.—Flaps Like This Hang Back of the Tin Can Pockets. Paint a Score 
Upon Each. 

Score Flaps. Cut nine pieces of tin, 5inches square from 
tin cans. Flatten these pieces, pierce two holes in each 
near one edge, and wire them to staples driven into strips 
A, and the upper box edge (Figs. 348 and 350). These 
pieces form flaps back of the tin can pockets. Scores may 
be painted upon them as suggested in Figs. 351 and 352. 
Whatever is thrown or shot through a pocket will strike the 
flap and force it part way open; therefore it will be easy to 
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Fic. 352.—Completed Target Box. 


see at once which pocket has been entered and what score 
has been made. 

Support the Target on a 2-by-4 post set 2 feet in the ground, 
bracing it in the manner suggested in Fig. 352. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
BASEBALL DIAMOND 


WHEN you learn this simple method of laying out the 
diamond accurately, you will no longer guess distances or 
pace them off, when making a diamond at picnics, at camp, 
or on the corner lot. 

Figure 353 shows the lay-out of a boys’ diamond — the 
official size for boys under 16 years of age. A regulation 
diamond’s measurements are different, the distance between 
home-plate and the pitcher’s slab being 60 feet 6 inches, the 
distance between home-plate and second base, 127 feet 334 
inches, and the distances between bases, go feet. If you wish 
the larger diamond, substitute these dimensions for those 
upon the diagram. 

To Lay out a Boys’ Diamond get a ball of mason’s cord, 
or equally strong cord with little stretch to it. Cut off 
a length of 164 feet, and tie a stake to each end. From one 
end measure off a distance of 50 feet and tie a knot at that 
point, then from that same end measure off a distance of 82 
feet and tie a knot at that point, and from that same end 
measure off a distance of 115 feet 1134 inches and tie a knot 


at that point. Figure 354 shows the cord thus prepared. 
265 
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Locate your home-plate. Drive a stake : that point, 
and run out with the marking cord in tue d'rection of the 
pitcher’s box, locating this where the knot ai the “50 feet”’ 
mark comes. Carry the cord straight beyond aud stop at 
the knot tied at the ‘115 feet 1134 inches” mark. This will 
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Fic. 353.—How to Lay Out a Boys’ Baseball Diamond Quickly and Accurately, 
at the Picnic, or Camp, or on the Corner Lot. 


locate second base. At this point, drive the stake tied at 
the second end of the rope, or the “164 feet” mark. You 
will now have one end of the rope staked at home-plate, the 
other at second base. Carry the center of the cord over 
to the right and mark the point where the “82 feet” knot 
comes, which will be first base; then carry the cord over to 
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Fie. 354.— 

actos Cord 
for Laying Out 
Boys’ Baseball 
Diamond. 


,, the left and mark where the same knot comes, 
,, Which will be third base. 


A Diagram of a Baseball Diamond is 
,shown in Fig. 35s. This gives the sizes of the 
bases and pitcher’s box. A diagram of 
The Batsman’s Boxes or lines, with measure- 
ments for laying them out, is given in Fig. 356. 

Usually almost anything at all serves for 
home-plate in “scrub” ball games, but if you 
want to make 
A Home-Plate of regulation form follow the 
diagram of Fig. 357. Notice that the base 
is 17 inches square with two corners sawed 
off. A regulation plate, which by the way 
costs in the neighborhood of ten dollars, is 
made of rubber. The best way for you to 
make a plate is to batten together two pieces 
of 2-inch plank to make a piece 17 inches 
square (Fig. 358), saw off the corners as shown, 
and bore three holes 1 inch in diameter in 
which to fasten three broom-handle stakes 
14 inches long (Fig. 359). Fasten the stakes 
with nails driven through the edges of the 
plank into them. 

It is not necessary to instruct you fellows to 
set the home-plate so that its top comes 
flush with the surface of the ground, but I 
will suggest that if you can get some sand, 
stone and cement with which to mix up some 
concrete, you might dig a hole 12 inches deep 
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in the right position for your home-plate, then place the 
plate with its stakes set down in the concrete. When the 
concrete sets, the plate will be solidly anchored. 
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Fic. 355.—Diagram of Baseball Diamond Showing Bases and Boxes. 


The Pitcher’s Plate can be made and anchored in the same 
way asthe home-plate. Its dimensions are given in Fig. 355. 
Perhaps your nine gets as much fun playing with stone 
and brick bases as they would with standard equip- 
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ment, but they will take more pride in playing exhibition 
games before admiring friends if the diamond is provided with 
Regulation Base Sacks — there is no question about that,— 
so I shall show how to make a set. 

Figure 360 shows a completed home-made base, and Fig. 
363 shows a pattern for cutting the cloth. Cotton duck of 
10-0z. weight is the right material, though 8-oz. duck can 
be used if you cannot get heavier. To mark out the cloth 
for cutting, prepare a paper pattern. Figure 363 gives the 
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Fic. 357.—Diagram of Home-Plate. Fic. 356.—Diagram of Home-Plate 
and Batsman’s Boxes. 

necessary dimensions. ‘The dotted lines indicate where to 
fold the cloth. The 14-inch margin outside of the outer. 
dotted lines is provided for turning in when the sack is sewed 
up. Having prepared the pattern and gone over it to make 
certain that it has been laid out correctly, place it upon the 
cloth and mark out around its edges. 

The services of Mother or Sister had better be engaged 
for sewing, even though you are equal to it yourself, because 
her experience in sewing will insure a neater job. 
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The sides and one end of the sack must be sewed up, then 
the work turned inside out, to bring the seam edges inside. 
Fill the sack with sawdust or excelsior (Fig. 364). If you 
use excelsior for filling, dampen it so it will pack well. Use 
a stick with which to poke the excelsior into corners. Having 
filled the sack, tuck in the open end and sew it up. 

You must strap the bases to the ground with leather or 
canvas straps (Fig, 360), If you cannot get trunk straps, 


Fic. 358. Fic. 359. Base Stake. 


Fic. 358.—Almost Anything Serves for Home-Plate in ‘‘Scrub’’ Games, but Why 
Not Make a Plate of Regulation Form Like This? 


take strips of canvas 3 inches wide and about 4 feet long, 
fold them in half lengthwise and sew along both side edges. 
Fasten a buckle from an old belt to one end, and punch 
holes 1 inch apart near the other. Sew a strip of doubled 
canvas to two opposite sides of the base, through which to 
slip the straps. Use a stake with a piece of tin bent and 
fastened over its top (Figs. 361 and 362) for spiking the bases 
to the ground. 

A Backstop will not only save your catcher lots of chasing 
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after balls, but will afford protection to adjoining property 
and passers-by as well. Because it is a simple piece of 
apparatus to build, and requires little material, there is no 
reason why your ball club should not have one on its grounds. 

Figure 365 shows a small backstop, and Fig. 366 gives 


Fic. 360. 
Fic. 360.—This Canvas Base 
Sack is Like Regulation 
Equipment. 

Fics. 361 and 362. — Details 

of Stake. 


Fic. 361. 


dimensions for the framework pieces. Uprights A may be 
2-by-4s, crosspieces B may be 1-by-4s. If you decide to 
make a larger framework, use 2-by-4s for the crosspieces as 
well as the uprights. After setting up the framework, tack 
poultry-netting to it with netting-staples. 

Figure 365 shows how to brace the framework. Cut stakes 
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Dat least 24 inches long. Taper the lower ends, and drive 
them about 18 inches into the ground. Spike braces C 
securely to stakes D and uprights A.. Nail boards E to the 
stakes and to uprights A. 

4% 163-4" 
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Fic. 364.—After Stuffing the Sack, Sew Up the Open Edge. 


A Window Shield. Many a lot would be available for 
baseball were it not for the proximity of windows. Perhaps 
the owner of a building adjoining has had a window-pane 
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replaced, and having learned to appreciate the cost of glass 
is not willing to take further chances. Of course, it may 
be that he is one of those rare persons who simply hate to 
see boys have a good time; but in most cases it is probably 
due to broken windows. 


Fic. 365.—This Backstop Will Save nets Chasing after Balls, and Protect Passers- 
We 
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Fic. 366.—Detail of Backstop Framework. 


At the far end of the only vacant lot that we boys played 
in, there was a residence with a staircase window that over- 
looked the lot. Now no one suspected that that window 
was within range. But one day “Lefty” Fairweather ripped 
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out a homer which plumped through it — right through the 
leaded-glass design, — and shattered the wing of an angel 
that graced the design. Baseball might have been doomed 
on that lot from that time on, but upon our payment for 
damages, we were permitted to continue playing. ‘“Lefty”’ 
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Fic. 367. Fic. 368. 


Fic. 367.—Insure Your Nine Against Glazier’s Bills and Bans Against Playing by 
Providing a Guard Like This for Windows Overlooking your Baseball Diamond. 
Fig. 368.—Detail of Frame. 


Fairweather was penalized by being made thenceforth to 
bat right-handed, and all went well until he gradually at- 
tained as great a swatting ability batting right-handedasleft, 
and one day raised a hit which would have duplicated the 
damage done by that left-handed swat had not the wind 
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carried the ball far enough to one side so it missed the glass 
and struck the window-frame. 
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Fic. 369. 
Fic. 369.—With Mother’s Help You Can Make this Catcher’s Body Protector. 
Fic. 370.—Detail Showing Method of Padding the Protector. 


Those were awful seconds of suspense — those seconds 
during which the ball travelled window-ward, and no one 
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wanted to experience it again. So we began to think of a 
remedy, and found it in a wire-covered frame built to fit 
the window opening. This was made removable so that it 
could be taken down when we were through playing a game. 
With its installation, our window-smashing bugbear vanished. 
We made similar frames to protect windows facing our back- 
yard when we pitched ball, or played handball. 

There is no trick to 
Making Window Shields,and I am certain that you will find 
them as satisfactory as we found ours. Figure 367 shows a 
frame in position. Figure 368 shows how to fasten the frame 
strips together with ends lapped and nailed. Furring-strips 
— stock stuff, measuring % by 134 inches — are of the right 
size. Make the frame enough smaller than the window 
opening so it will fit without sticking. Screw a pair of screw- 
eyes into the top of the frame for hangers, and screw a pair 
of screw-hooks into the head of the window-frame in the 
right position for the eyes to slip over. Two-inch poultry- 
netting will do for the covering, but netting with 1-inch mesh 
will make a firmer screen. Stretch the netting over the 
frame as taut as you can, and fasten it along the edges with 
netting-staples. 

If catching is your specialty, you should have 
A Catcher’s Body Protector and Mother, no doubt, will lend — 
a hand to make one possible. Between you, there should be 
no difficulty in making a protector like that shown in Fig. 
369, for while Mother does the expert cutting and stitching 
you can superintend the work, verifying measurements, and 
making certain that your requirements are met. 

The protector illustrated measures 14 inches wide and 22 
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inches long. By making a paper pattern you can quickly 
determine whether these dimensions are correct for you. 


Fic. 372. 
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Fic. 371.—If You Can Buy a Catcher’s Mask Do So. If You Cannot, Make One. 
Fics. 372-375.—Here are the Details. 


Cotton duck is the material to use, and khaki color is best. 
Figure 370 shows how the front and back should be machine- 
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stitched, with rows of stitching 214 inches apart. Use cotton 
or upholstering hair for padding. Ram it into the spaces © 
between the stitching until they are filled out solid. Finish 
the edges of the protector with tape, as shown. A shoulder- 
strap and buckle, and a waist strap and buckle, will complete 
the protector. 

If you can buy 
A Catcher’s Mask, buy it. It is not the easiest piece of 
equipment to make. Still, if you have tinkered to any extent 
you are familiar with bending heavy wire, and soldering, and 
that is about all there is to making the mask shown in Fig. 
371, except that you must use care in cutting the wires of the 
right lengths and bending them to the right shapes. 

Number 8 iron wire is the wire to use for the mask. About 
one-half pound is needed. Wire frame A (Fig. 372) is the first 
part to form. As this frame fits against the sides of the face, 
its size must be regulated to suit your head. Space must be 
allowed on each side for padding (J, Fig. 371). Notice that 
the lower portion of the frame curves out to form the chin 
guard. The depth of this curve should be 3 inches. Wire 
frame B (Fig. 373), set 34 inch in front of frame A, drops 1 
inch below frame A; its bottom has a curve of 2-inch depth. 
Connect frames A and B with the horizontal wires C, D, E 
and F. Make the curve of wire C 4 inches deep, of wire D 
4% inches, of wire E 41% inches, and of wire F 334 inches. 
Bend the ends of the wires around frame A. Next, bend 
center wire G to fit over the horizontal wires, and join its 
ends to frames A and B, as shown. Then fit wiresH in 
place. If you have a soldering outfit, solder each intersec- 
tion of the wires; if not, bind securely with light-weight wire. 
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Fre. 376. Fic. 378. Pics 3 775 


.Fic. 376.—A Well-Made Tape Ball is a Possession to be Proud Of. 
Fic. 377-—Hard Rubber Ball Core. 

Fic. 378.—Winding the Core with Cotton Twine. 

Fic. 379.—Taping the Ball with Friction Tape. 

Fic. 380.—Leather Cover for Ball. 

Fic. 381.—Pattern for Leather Cover. 


Ask Mother to sew two pieces of cloth to form sacks for 
side pads J (Fig. 375), and stuff them with cotton. Bind the 
pads to the wire frames with string or shoe-laces. The head 
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strap should be made of tape 14 inches wide. Lap and sew 
one end around one side of wire frame A. To the other end 
attach a short strap and buckle — the buckle to one side, 
the strap to the other. Figure 371 shows how the strap is 
passed around frame A and slipped through the buckle. 

A Well-Made Tape-Ball (Fig. 376) is a possession to be 
proud of. Its core should be a small hard rubber-ball (Fig. 
377). On this core wind cotton wrapping-twine, turning the 
ball as you wind,and keeping the string pulled taut (Fig.378). 

When you have wound enough string upon the core to 
bring it to the correct diameter, slip several rubber-bands 
over the string. Then cover with friction-tape, lapping 
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Fic. 382.—Friction-Tape Makes a Good Grip. 
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each turn of tape upon the preceding turn (Fig. 379). 

In place of the tape covering, you can make one of leather 
(Fig. 380). Two pieces of leather will be required (Fig. 381). 
You can use the cover of a worn-out’ baseball for a pattern. 

A Hand-Grip for the Bat. Perhaps you know of the 
scheme of wrapping the end of your ball bat with friction- 
tape (Fig. 382) for a grip, but it will do no harm to make the 
suggestion, in passing. 

There are a number of ways of 
Keeping Score at a Ball Game, but probably nothing yet 
devised is as simple and easy to handle as the style of sheet 
designed by Mr. Jacob C. Morse, and adopted for Spalding’s 
Official Baseball Score-Book. You can buy score-books 
for as little as twenty cents, and sometimes you can get 
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score-cards for nothing, in the form of advertising. But some 
of you will want to rule up your own sheets in a note-book, 
and for that reason I have shown a specimen sheet in Fig. 
383. The size of the sheet is 5 by 7 inches. 
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Fic. 383. —Official Score-Sheet. Two Sheets Like This (one with the lower 
printing omitted) are Required for a Game. 


Marking the Score-Sheet. The following suggestions are 
taken from the Spalding Official Score-Book: 

Number the players: Catcher, 2; Pitcher, 1; Basemen, 

3, 4, 5; Shortstop, 6; Fielders, beginning with Left, 7, 8, 9. 

Give a base-hit on a ball too hard to handle properly. In 

matters of doubt favor the batsman. The question 
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whether the fielder had a fair chance to dispose of his man 
should decide the question of an error. 

Begin to score in the lower right-hand corner of the small 
squares, and follow in the order of the bases. Indicate a 
hit by a cross and extend this into other squares, as the hit 
is good for two, three, or four bases. A dot over the left 
center or right of the cross will indicate the direction of the 
hit. In this same square indicate how the base was 
reached, if not by a hit, or how the out was made. 

Having recorded the first square, indicate progress of 
runner in next square. If out, show how put out. A 
force out by batsman, shortstop to second, would be 
recorded 6-4. If the first batsman was advanced by a hit, 
mark a figure 2 in second square, showing that the second 
man on the score-card advanced him by hit or error, as 
the case may have been. 

Record in lower right corner, base on fumble of shortstop, 
A-6; on passed grounder, V-6; on muffed fly ball, 0-6; on 
muffed foul fly, t-6; on muffed thrown ball, (-3; on wild 
throw, w-6; on missed third strike, A; on balls, b; on being 
hit by pitched ball, h; on force out, xx; on unsuccessful 
attempts to force, x. 

An out on fly,{-7, showinga fly ball caught by left fielder; 
out on assist, 5-3, Showing throw by third baseman to first; 
out on strikes, K; out on foul fly, 1-2, showing such out to 
catcher; out on foul tip, t-2; out by a fielder unassisted, give 
number of fielder and letter of base, A, C, B, or H. Thus: 
6-B, would indicate that the shortstop had retired a runner 
at second, unassisted. Under each out, record 1, 2, or 3, 
showing the out in the inning. 
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A dot in the lower left hand corner will indicate a run. 
For a stolen base, write, s. 

When a player is run out between bases, an assist as well 
as a put-out should be given to the fielder retiring the 
runner, provided he handled the ball previously in the 
play. Thus: 2-5-6-2 would indicate that the catcher 
caught a runner off third, and the third baseman and short- 
stop taking part in the play, the runner eventually retired 
by the catcher, the latter player being credited with an 
assist as well as a put-out. 

In keeping score, probably you will not bother about 
recording plays in the complete form suggested above. It 
is well to know how to do it, however,and in practice you can 
use as much of the system as you see fit to adopt. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
SCORE INDICATORS 


IF you will spend part of an evening making a baseball 
umpire’s indicator, you will be looked upon as a “regular 
fellow’’ the next time you are called upon to umpire a game. 
Preparing the indicator is easy and interesting. 

The Material will cost little if anything, because the case 
is made of tin strips cut from a can, the dials are made of box 
cardboard, the dial numbers are cut from a calendar, and 
the pivots on which the dials are mounted are copper rivets. 
If there are no rivets in your workshop, a penny or two will 
buy what you need from a tinsmith. 

The Baseball Umpire’s Indicator is shown complete in 
Fig. 384. Figure 385 shows the case before the face has been 
put on, Fig. 386 is a pattern for the casestrips, Figs. 387 and 
388 are diagrams of the dials, and Fig. 385 shows one of the 
copper-rivet pivots. 

If you haven’t a pair of tin-snips, use an old pair of scissors 
for 
Cutting the Tin. After the rim of a can has been cut through, 
you will find that the tin cuts easily. Either file through the 


rim, or cut it with a hack-saw. 
284 
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The Case. After you have marked out and cut one side- 
piece of the case, use it as a pattern to mark out around for 
the other side. The dial openings in the front can be cut 
by punching holes with the point of a nail, then enlarging 
them to the right size with a small file. 

The Dials. Figures 387 and 388 show the dials ruled off 
into the correct number of parts for the numbers. With a 
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Fic. 384.—With This Umpire’s Indicator, You Will be Looked Upon as a “‘Regular 
Fellow’’ Next Time You Umpire a Game. 


little searching, you will locate a calendar with figures of the 
right size for the dials. Cut them out carefully, and paste 
them on the dials, centering them on the radial lines drawn 
for this purpose. Before punching holes for the rivets, it 
will be well to place the dials back of the case front, so the 
numbers will come back of the openings, and then locate 
where the rivet holes should be. The diagram shows the 
hole locations, but the method suggested gives opportunity 
to check up, and to make allowances in case you have not 
pasted the numbers exactly as shown. 

Finishing. The parts should be painted with enamel 
before they are assembled. A good color is gray. Then 
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Fic. 385. 


Fic. 386. 
I“ DIAMETER 


Fic. 387. Fic. 388. 


Fic. 385.—Indicator before Face of Case has Been Put on. 
Fic. 386.—Pattern for Case Strips. 
Fics. 387 and 388.—Dial Diagrams. 
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the lettering “Balls” and “Strikes” can be put on in black. 

Assembling. The rivet pivots should be of the right 
length so when the case is assembled the dials will turn 
easily; yet they should fit snugly so they will not wabble. 
If the rivets you get are too long, file off their ends. Placea 
copper washer over the rivet outside of the front of the case, 
and flatten the rivet head with a hammer. 
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Fic. 389.—You Will Make Use of the Score Indicator All 
Season and for Years to Come. 


A Baseball Score Indicator has three times the number of 
dials of the umpire’s indicator, therefore there is three times 
as much work in making it, but its possession is well worth 
the work, for you will probably make much use of it during 
the coming season, and seasons of years to come, at both 
amateur and professional games. 

Figure 389 showsthe completed indicator, Fig. 390 shows 
the back of the case with the dials in position, Fig. 391 shows 
the front of the case, Fig. 395 shows a pattern for the case 
strips, and Figs. 392 to 394 show the three forms of dials. 

Cut the front and back of 
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The Case in the manner described for the umpire’s indicator. 
On account of the number of dial openings in the front, care 
will have to be given to locating and cutting the holes. The 


Fic. 390. 
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Fic. 391. 


Fic. 390.—Score Indicator Before Face of Case Has Been Put On. 
Fic. 391.—F ront of Case. 
Fics. 392-394.—Dial Diagrams. 


dials must be mounted close together, and there will be no 
room for adjustment if you cut a hole in the wrong position. 
The best plan is to prepare the eight dials and place them 
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upon the front piece of tin, then check up on the positions of 
the openings before cutting them. 
The Dials. The diagrams in Figs. 392 to 394 show in 


Fic. 396.—The Tennis Score Indicator is Handy. 


addition to radial guide-lines, two circle guide-lines. ‘These 
will simplify the placing of the dial numbers. 

Enamel the Parts before assembling them; also letter the 
front of the case as shown in Fig. 389. 

In Assembling the score indicator, slip the rivets through 
the back of the case, and fit the proper dial on each (Fig. 
390); then fit the front of the case over the rivets, slip a cop- 
per washer over each rivet end, and hammer down the heads. 
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A Tennis Score Indicator like that shown in Fig. 396 isa 
handy device for a tennis player, or for one umpiring games. 
The Case is made of tin like the cases of the baseball indi- 
cators. Figure 397 shows the case before the front has been 
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Fic. 397.—Tennis Score Indicator Before Face of Case Has Been Put On 
Fic. 398.—Pattern for Case Strips. 
Fics.399-402.—Dial Diagrams. 


put on, and Fig. 398 shows a pattern for the front and back 
strips with dimensions for locating the dial holes in the front. 
Cut the dial openings with the point of a nail, then file the 
edges round and smooth with a rat-tail file. 
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The Dials are shown in detail in Figs. 399 to 402. Lay 
them out with radial lines drawn as shown to guide you in 
arranging the dial numbers. All this work will be the 
same as described for the baseball indicators. 

Enamel the front and back of the tin case to keep it from 
rusting, then 
Assemble the parts with copper rivets in the manner pre- 
viously described. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
LAWN-TENNIS COURT 


Ir you want a lawn-tennis court, don’t do all of the work 
on it yourself. Probably every boy you know will play 
upon it, so organize a neighborhood lawn-tennis club, and 
limit the membership to those boys willing to help build the 
court, keep it in condition, and share the cost of net, posts, 
and backstops. Expenses might be defrayed with club 
dues. Having this codperation, a well-built court can be 
produced easily, quickly, and inexpensively. 

The Size of a Double Court is 36 feet wide and 78 feet 
long, but the lot on which it is located should be not less 
than 50 feet wide and 100 feet deep, and a width of 60 feet 
and depth of 120 feet will give players better freedom of 
movement. The court should extend north and south, if 
possible. 

Kinds of Courts. You may make a grass or clay court. 
Rock dust, cement and asphalt are other court surfacing 
materials, but the grass or the clay court is the kind for a 
boy to make. 

A Grass Court. If the ground has good sod, it will only 
be necessary to level off high places and fill in hollows. Lift 
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the sod, and scrape away the soil or fill in soil, according to 
whether the spot must be lowered or raised; then replace the 


sod, soak it with water, and tamp it down. Remove all 
weeds, and in these places and barren places sow seed. If 
the grass is in poor condition, it is best to spade up the entire 
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plot, level off the surface, sow seed, and roll the surface with 
a lawn-roller.* 

A Clay Court requires an excavation of the soil to a depth 
of g inches. Level off the bottom of this excavation, then 
fill in coarse crushed stone to a depth of 6 inches. Soak the 
stone with water, and tamp or roll it down. Over the stone 


Fic. 405.—This Lawn-Tennis Court Marker is Simple in 
Construction and Easy to Make. 


spread a 3-inch top dressing of clay and sandy loam. Roll 
the surface daily for about a week before 

Marking out the Court. Figure 403 shows a diagram of a 
double and single court. The single court is the shaded 
portion of the diagram. Two lines are necessary for mark- 


* A Lawn-Roller, made of concrete cast in a sewer-pipe, is described in Chapter 
34 of “Carpentry and Mechanics for Boys.” 
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ing out the court. Clothes-line will do. Besides the lines, 
you will need a 50-foot measuring tape, or a 5 or 6-foot rule, 
for layingoff measurements. Locate the center of the court, 
and lay off the position for the net. Along this line mark 
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Court Marker Works. 


off a distance of 27 feet, or the width of the single court 
(AB, Fig. 403). Then on one marking-line, mark off a 
distance of 39 feet, and on the other, a distance of 47 feet 5 
inches. Run the first marking-line from point A, the second 
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marking-line from point B, and bring together the 39-foot 
and 47-foot 5-inch points. This will establish corner C 
of the court (Fig. 403). 

On the diagram, line AC indicates one line, and the dotted 
line BC indicates the other. To establish corner D of the 
court, run the 39-foot line from point B, the 47-foot 5-inch ° 
line from point A, and bring the two lines together at point 
D. Now take your marking-lines to the other side of line 
AB and establish corners G and H in the same way you 
established corners C and D. Through corners C and D, 
and G and @Z draw the base-lines of the court. Locate 
corners O, P, Q and R 4 feet 6 inches from corners C, D, G 
and H, respectively. Mark the court side-lines through 
corners O and Q, and P and R. Run the service lines EF 
and IJ from points 21 feet from net line AB. From their 
centers (K and L) mark the center-line K L. 

The simplest way 
To Apply Lime for marking the court is with a sprinkling- 
can with the spray nozzle removed, but if you want a regu- 
lation piece of equipment for the purpose, make 
A Lawn-Tennis Court Marker like that shown in the photo- 
graph of Fig. 404, and the detail drawing of Fig. 405. I 
have worked out a simple form of construction for this 
model that you will find easy to carry out. 

The cross-section of Fig. 406 explains. 

How the Marker Works. Belt G running over one of the 
upper spools H, extends down into the marking-fluid recep- 
tacle J, passes around the spool J, extends up to and over 
the second spool H, then runs down beneath the wheel EZ 
and up to the starting point, where the two ends are sewed 


.—Details of Marker Box and Rollers. 
11.—Details of Marker Wheel. 


407—409 
Fics. 410 and 4 


Fics. 


Fic, 412.~—Detail of Receptacle for Marking-Fluid, 
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together. This makes an endless belt. There should be 
just enough play for the belt to run freely over the wheel and 
spools. By this arrangement, the belt is coated with mark- 
ing fluid while passing through receptacle J, and when the 
coated portion strikes the ground the fluid is transferred to 
the ground. 

Make the Side Supports A by the pattern of Fig. 407, 
shelf Bby the pattern of Fig. 408. Notch the side edges of 
B for pockets for the belt. Fasten B between sides A 6 
inches above the lower ends, then nail strips C over the 
notches to complete the belt pockets (Fig. 409). Cut strips 
D of the same length as strips C, and nail them to the tops 
of sides A as shown. 

The Marker Wheel (Figs. 406 and 410) is made of a tin 
paint pail, 614 inches in diameter (F, Fig. 411), and a cir- 
cular block (£) equal to the inside diameter of the can and 
2 inches thick. The can must be cut down to a depth of 
234 inches. The cutting can be done with a large pair or 
old scissors, if you haven’t a pair of tin-snips, or you can get 
the cutting done at a tinsmith’s. After cutting block £, 
bore a %-inch hole through the center for a stove-bolt axle, 
then fit the block into the can, and hammer the edge of the 
can cover on to it as shown-in Fig. 410. Bore holes through 
sides A at the point indicated in Fig. 407, and run a 3%-inch 
carriage-bolt 5 inches long through the holes, and through 
the hole in the wheel, for an axle. 

The Marking-Fluid Receptacle J (Fig. 412), which stands 
upon shelf B is a varnish can with its top cut away. Spool J, 
which is pivoted between the sides of the can close to the 
bottom is 134 inches in diameter and 3 inches long. Spools 
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H, pivoted between sides A (Fig. 409) are of the same size. 
If you have a rug-pole or curtain-pole of this diameter, or 
even a trifle smaller, cut the spools from it. Holes should 
be bored through sides A in the positions indicated in Fig. 


407, through which to drive the nails for mounting the 
Fic. 415. 


Fic. 413 
Fic. 413.—A Simple Fastening for the Tennis-Net Rope. 
Fics. 414—416.—Details of Post-Top Pulley and Cleat. 


spools. Locate and mark the exact centers of the spool 
ends, before driving the nails, so as to get the spools centered 
exactly. With the spools mounted, the next step is to pre- 
pare 

The Marking Belt G. Make this 114 inches wide, of a 
doubled strip of canvas stitched along both edges. Pass the 
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belt around the spools as shown in Fig. 406, and sew the ends 
together. 

The Handle (K, Fig. 405) is a strip 1 inch thick, 2 inches 
wide and 3 feet long. Screw it to one of the side supports 
at about the angle shown in the illustrations. 

A Coat of Paint applied to all parts will make the marker 
ship-shape in appearance. 

For Marking Fluid, dilute enough lime in water to make 
a solution of the consistency of thick cream. 

While preparing the lawn-tennis court, make a good job of 
it. Do not simply dig two holes for 


Fic. 417,—Detail Showing Tennis-Net Post Set in Concrete, Tennis-Net Tightener 
and Center Strap. 


The Tennis-Net Posts, stick the posts in, shovel back the 
earth, and tamp it down. If.you do, your posts will lean 
every time the ground softens after a rain. Set them in 
concrete. Little material will be required, and there are 
always building operations in the vicinity where you can 
procure what you want at about what it has cost the con- 
tractor. Mix your concrete in the proportions of 1 part 
cement, 3 parts sand, and 5 parts stone. Make a fairly 
sloppy mixture. 

Get 4-by-4s or 2-by-4s 6 feet long for the posts. The 
former are better. The tops should be 3 feet 8 inches above 
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the court level, which leaves a length of 28 inches to set into 
the ground. Excavate holes of this exact depth. If you 
have a post-hole auger or can borrow one, it will simplify 
the digging. 

Stand the posts in the holes, level them up, brace them, 
and pour in the concrete mixture around them, and tamp it 


Fic. 418.—Tennis-Net Tightener. 
Fic. 419.—Sleeve of Tightening Device. 


Fic. 418. 


with a stick into a compact mass. Bring the concrete to a 
point 1 inch above the ground level, and slope it up to the 
posts, all around (Fig. 417). Figure 413 shows a simple 

Fastening for the Tennis-Net Rope. Bore a 34-inch hole 
through the posts 2 inches below the top (B, Fig. 414) for 
the rope to pass through, and screw a sash-pulley (C, Fig. 
415) to the post in the right position for the rope to run 
over. Screw an iron cleat (D, Fig. 416) to the post below 
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the pulley to fasten the rope to. You will see by Fig. 413 
that this arrangement makes a neat fastening. 


Tennis-Net Tightener. 


Figures 417 and 418 show a 


simple device for stretching taut your tennis-net. A hole is 
bored through each post, and a sash-pulley is fastened to 


Fic. 420. — Center-Strap Made 
from Old Suspenders. ‘The Metal 
Slides Can be Adjusted to Make 
Strap of Correct Length. 


thefaceofthe post (B, Fig. 418), 
then, instead of hitching the 
tennis-net rope to a cleat, tie 
it to an adjustablesleeve that 
slides on the post. Figure 419 
is a detail of this tightening 
device, and shows how it is 
built of blocks C,Dand E£, with 
ascrew-eye driven into handle 
E to attach the tennis-net 
rope to. You will see by Fig. 
418 how when this device is 
pushed down on the post until 
the rope has become taut, the 
upward pull on the. handle 
will cause the sleeve to bind 
on the post and hold. The 


- sleeve should be large enough 


to slide loosely along the post, 
so that it can be adjusted even 
when the wood has become 
water-soaked. 


A Center Strap for the Tennis-Net. The regulation 
height for a tennis-net at the center of the court is 3 feet. 
To hold it down to this height, a center-strap is used (Fig. 
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417). You can make a good strap out of old suspenders 
(Fig. 420). Separate the suspenders where they cross at 
the back (Fig. 421), lap the ends to form a continuous strap, 
and remove the front loops. If the front loops are held by 
a leather tab which fastens with a snap (Figs. 421 and 423), 
the strap can be thrown over the center of the tennis-net, 


and the leather tabs slipped through staples in the top of a 
Fic. 421.—Separate the Suspenders Fic. 423. 
Where They Cross. 
Fic. 422.—Stake with Staples to Attach 
the Strap Ends To. 
Fic. 423.—Snap the Ends of the Sus- 
pender Strap Into the Stake Staples. 


a ¢ 


YO} STRAP 


Fic. 422. 


Fic, 421. 


stake (Fig. 422) and snapped. The slides on the suspenders 
will regulate the length of the strap. If the suspenders you 
use haven’t snaps, sew a harness-snap to each end to snap 
on to the stake staples. 

A Backstop is a necessity for some courts, but it is desirable 
for any court because of the time it saves chasing after balls. 
If the court is fenced in, it is a simple matter to erect up- 
rights, fasten several plates across them, and cover the 
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framework with wire netting. If there is no fence, erect a 
framework like that shown in Fig. 424. Uprights A should 
be 2-by-4s 8 feet long, horizontal pieces B and C 1-by-6 
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Fic. 424.—If You Need a Backstop, Build It Like This. 


boards, struts D 2-by-4s, and crosspieces E 1-by-6 boards. 

The easiest way to build the backstop is to construct the 
framework flat upon the ground and stretch and tack the 
wire-netting upon it, then cut the struts D and crosspieces 
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E of the right lengths, raise the framework, and brace it, 
Drive stakes F into the ground and spike the struts to them, 
for anchorage. 

An Umpire’s Seat often looks like nothing more than a 
step-ladder, so if you-can borrow this household utility from 
home, when there is a lawn-tennis tournament at hand, your 
umpire will be able to hold his head as high as the best of 


Fic. 425.—Mount a Box On a Step-Ladder, and Your Umpire Will be Able to Hold . 
His Head as High as the Best of Them. 


them. It will do no harm to mount a grocery-box, with one 
side removed, upon the top of the ladder, and it may prevent 
your umpire from taking a header, should he become so 
engrossed in the game as to forget his “perilous” position. 
The box should be bolted to the ladder top with two %-inch 
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Fic. 426.—This Press Keeps 
a Tennis-Racket from Warp- 
ing While Not in Use. 
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Fic. 427.—The Press Consists of Two Frames Like This. 
Fic. 428.—Corner Construction of Frames. 
Fic. 429.—Thumb-Bolts and Wing-Nuts Draw the Frame Together. 


bolts long enough to go through the box bottom and ladder 
top. The pair of holes will not impair the step-ladder in the 
least, if carefully bored. 


Your tennis-racket should be kept in 


A Racket Press when not in use, to prevent its warping. 
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Figure 426 shows a home-made press that is easy to make. 
It consists of two frames (Fig. 427), each built up of four 
strips (A, B, Cand C). It is best to cut the strips out of 
oak or other hard wood, because they are only 54-inch thick 
and 1 inch wide, and must be stiff enough to make rigid 
frames. 

Figure 426 gives dimensions for the strips. The best way 
to ascertain the angles at which to cut the strip ends for 
joining is by laying out the given diagrams full-size, upon a 
piece of paper. The frame corners are halved; that is, the 
end of each strip has a piece *%-inch thick and 1 inch wide cut 
from it, so one strip will fit on to another with surfaces flush, 
as shown in Fig. 428. The trimming should be done with a 
small saw, if you have one. When the frame corners have 
been fitted, fasten them with glue and brads. ; 

Buy four 34-inch by 3-inch thumb-bolts and wing-nuts 
(Fig. 429) for clamping the frames together, and bore holes 
in the frame corners to receive them. 

When the press has been completed, sandpaper the frames 
and give them a coat of shellac. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
TETHER-BALL 


Tuis is an exciting backyard game for two players. It is 
not as strenuous as lawn-tennis, and there are no balls to 
chase. That ought to recommend it as a good lazy-boy’s 
game, but, assuming that you are a red-blooded up-and- 
doing fellow, there are these features also to recommend the 
game: so small a court is required that the smallest of back- 
yards is large enough; no outlay of money for equipment is 
necessary because material for making it will be found at 
hand; the court can be rigged up in a jiffy because there is 
little work to do. 

The photograph (Fig. 430) will give you an idea of 
What is Required, —a piece of 1-by-2, 12 feet long, or a 
clothes-line prop with a stick spliced on one end, a tennis- 
ball or other rubber ball of equal size tethered to the top of 
the pole by a piece of strong wrapping-twine, and two 
rackets — tennis or home-made. 

Figure 431 shows a plan of 
The Court, with dimensions for marking it out. The inner 
court is bounded by circle A. To describe the circle, use a 


string with two stakes tied to it 3 feet apart, for a compass. 
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THERE IS LITTLE WORK TO DO. 
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Fic. 431.—Diagram of Tether-Ball Court. Fic. 432.—Diagram Showing How 
to Erect the Pole and Tether 
the Ball. 


Line BB separates the playing courts. It is drawn through 
the center of the inner court, and is 20 feet long. Points C 
are serving positions. A line drawn through them should 
cross the center of the court, and be at right angles to line 
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BB. To make the court marking easy to see, apply a thick 
solution of lime with a tea-kettle or sprinkling-can. 

The Tether Pole should be 12 feet long, so that it will be 
10 feet high when set 24 inches into the ground. Perhaps 
you will find a clothes-pole this long. If not, take two 
shorter poles and splice them together. The splice must 


Fic. 433. Fic. 434. 


Fic. 435. 


Fic. 433.—Use a Soft Rubber Ball for the Tether Ball. 
Fics. 434 and 435.—Suspend the Ball in a Tape Sack Made Like This. 


come not higher than 24 inches above the ground, because 
it would interfere with the swinging movement of the ball. 
Figure 432 shows the poleset up (D), with the ball (F) tethered 
by a piece of fishing-line or other stout cord (G) tied to a nail 
(H) driven into the top of the pole. Paint band E around 
the pole at a height of 6 feet above the ground. 

The Tether Ball is a 214 inch soft rubber ball (Fig. 433), 
suspended in a sack made of three strips of heavy tape. 
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Cross two strips at right angles, to pass around the ball 
vertically, and cross them horizontally with the third strip 


Fic. 437. Fic. 438 


Fic. 436. Fic. 439. 


Fic. 436.—Knotted Cover for the Tether Ball. 
Fics. 437-439.—Steps in Making the Cover. 


(F ig. 434). Sew the tapes together at each intersection. 
Make button holes in the tape ends through which to run the 
tether cord (Fig. 435). 
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Another way to suspend the ball is in 
A Knotted Cover like that shown in Fig. 436. The steps in 
making this cover are shown in Figs. 437 to 439. Cut four 


Fic. 442. 


Fic. 440. 


Fic. 441. 


Fic. 440.—If You Haven’t Tennis-Rackets Make a Pair Like This. 
Fics. 441-443.—Details of Home-Made Racket. 


pieces of heavy cord 24 inches long, and join them in a loop 
at their center (Fig. 437). At a distance of 1 inch from the 
loop, join the cord ends in pairs (Fig. 438), then at a similar 
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distance from the knots, join the cords again, pairing them 
off as shown in Fig. 439. Continue knotting in this manner, 
using the ball as a form to fit the netting over. When the 
bottom of the cover has been reached, bring all of the ends 
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Fic. 444.—A Small Tether-Ball Court May Be Laid Out on a Porch. 
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of the cords together, knot, and tie the tether cord at the 
intersection. 

The Tether Cord must be strong. Cut it of the right 
length so the ball will hang 30 inches above the ground when 
suspended. The length will be about 7 feet 6 inches (Fig. 
432). ‘Tie it securely to a nail (H) driven into the top of 


the pole. 
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If you haven’t a pair of tennis 
Rackets, a pair made like the home-made model shown in 
Fig. 440 will be found satisfactory. The framework has a 
piece of 1-by-2 at its top (A, Fig. 441), another piece for a 
handle (B, Fig. 442), and two % by 1 inch side strips (C, 
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fic. 445.—Support the Porch Tether Pole in a Pail, or a Christmas Tree Holder. 


Fig. 443). Trim off the ends of the strips as shown, and 
notch the handle end to receive the ends of the side strips. 
When the strips have been nailed together, get a piece of 
wire cloth with 14 inch mesh, tack it to the frames with 
netting-staples, and trim it off even with the edges of the 
frame. 
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Rules for Playing Tether-Ball are few in number. First 
serve and selection of courts are determined in the same way 
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Fic. 446.—Rackets May be Made of Cardboard and a Stick Like This. 


as in tennis. The object of the game is to wind the entire 
length of the tether cord around the pole above the 6 foot 
mark. . Each player strikes the ball in turn, one trying to 
wind the cord in one direction, the other striving to prevent 
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this by striking the ball so as to cause the cord to unwind and 
wind up in the opposite direction. 

A swing at the ball, whether the ball is struck or not, 
constitutes a player’s turn. 

Each player must keep within his court, and outside of 
the 6 foot circle. Neither arm nor racket must overreach 
the dividing line. To violate these rules constitutes a foul, 
and the opponent is given a free strike at the ball from his 
serving position. If the cord winds around the pole below 
the 6 foot mark, it is counted a foul; and if the cord winds 
around a player’s racket, it is a foul. 

The game is won by the player who first succeeds in wind- 
ing the tether cord around the pole above the mark, and the 
winner of the set is the player who wins a majority of 
eleven games. Players change courts after each set. 

A Porch Tether-Ball Court. If the porch is large, a court 
can be laid out as suggested in Fig. 444, with the lines marked 
with chalk upon the floor. A clothes-line pole will do for 
the tether pole, and it can be supported in a pail filled with 
earth or sand. Figure 445 suggests how to bind the pail 
handle to the pole, to brace the pole two ways, and how to 
pass a rope under the pail and bring it up around the sides 
and tie it to the handle and pole, to brace it the other two 
ways. You can use a Christmas-tree holder instead of the 
pail, if you can locate one. 

Rackets for the smaller court can be made like the model in 
Fig. 446 of pieces of cardboard 8 inches wide and 16 inches 
long, folded in half, and tacked to stick handles 12 inches 
long. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


OUTDOOR BASKET-BALL 
GOALS 


Ir you have never played basket-ball, this chapter may not 
interest you. But if you have,it certainly will. For there 
is something so fascinating about the game that once you 
get into it you want to play at every opportunity, and these 
suggestions will help you line up a neighborhood court. 

Basket-ball requires a court at least 35 feet wide and 60 

feet long, which makes the indoor game out of the question 
for a boys’ team unless access is had to a gymnasium or 
public hall. 
An Outdoor Court, however, is easy to build in a vacant lot, 
field, or backyard, and if you boys who play basket-ball in 
the school gym want a court for your neighborhood team, 
it will not cost a great deal for equipment. 

A Basket Ball of the type manufactured for use on play- 
grounds costs about eight dollars. 

A Pair of Goals retail at ten dollars, but you can get a 
blacksmith in town to make the iron frames at a cost not to 
exceed two dollars apiece, and you can do the balance of the 
work yourself. All that the blacksmith will require will be 
the sketch of Fig. 448 to give him the design, and the plan 
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of Fig. 455 to give him the measurements. The ring is made 
of a strip of 54 inch round iron with the ends flattened and 
tapped for inch by 2/4 inch lag-screws, and the two braces 
are iron strips with flattened and tapped ends, welded to 
the ring at an angle of 45 degrees. 


Fic. 447.—Home-Made Basket-Goals and Back-Boards Will Not Cost a Great Deal. 


The Goal Nets can be purchased at eighty-five cents a 
pair, but there is little work to knotting them out of heavy 
twisted cord of the kind used by masons for plumb-lines. 
Cut eighteen lengths, 5 feet long, for each net, double them, 
and loop them over the goal frame as shown in Fig. 449. 
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spacing them at equal distances apart, which will be about 
3 inches. Having looped all the cords over the ring, join 


Fic. 448.—A Blacksmith Will Make the Goal Frames at a Cost of Two Dollars Each. 
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Fic. 451. Fic. 452. 
Fics. 449—452.—Knot the Nets Out of Heavy Twisted Cord. 


one strand of each pair to a strand of the cord next to it 
(Fig. 450), employing an overhand knot, formed as shown in 
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Fig. 451. Form the knots in a straight row about 3 inches 
below the ring. When all the cords have been joined in 
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Fic. 454. 


Fic. 454.—Build the Back-Boards Framework and Support of Two-by-Fours. 
Fic. 455.—Plan of Back-Boards and Goal. 
Fic. 456.—Cross-Section of Support. 


this way, join them a second time with the strands next to 
them, forming the knots 3 inches below the first row (Fig. 
452). In the same way, form a third, a fourth, a fifth,and 
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a sixth row of knots, but form each % inch closer to the pre- 
ceding row, which will give the sides of the net the proper 
taper. The ends of the cords should come together in a 
point about 18 inches below the rim. 

The Goal Back-Boards require little material and are 
easy to make and erect. They may be faced with boards, - 
as shown in Fig. 447, or covered with wire-netting,as shown 
in the photograph of Fig. 453. Figure 454 shows the frame- 
work and its support, which are built of 2-by-4s. The 
support is built up of three pieces 16 feet long. First spike 
two of the pieces together (A, Fig. 456), then spike the third 
to their edges (B). The lengths of frame pieces C and D are 
given in Fig. 454. After spiking these pieces together, place 
the frame across the face of the support 2-by-4 B, mark 
where horizontal pieces D come, and cut away 2-by-4 B at 
these points, to admit the frame (Fig. 454). Pieces D will 
then set flush with the face of B. Center the frame on the 
upright, and spike it in position. 

If you cover the frame with boards, use 1-by-6 matched 
boards. Place them horizontally, as shown, and drive each 
board close up to the preceding piece. 

If you cover the frame with wire-netting, set in an extra 
horizontal member 12 inches above the bottom, to fasten the 
goal frame to (Fig. 453). 

Erect the Supports so the bottom edge of the back-boards 
will be 9 feet above the ground. This means setting the 
foot of the support 3 feet into the ground, or below frost- 
line. If you can get a post-hole auger, use it to dig the hole. 
If you can get stone, sand, and cement, fill in around the 
support with concrete, to give it anchorage. 
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Basket-ball was a new game when we were boys, and 
having learned to play it at the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, we introduced it in the neighborhood, and erected 
Barrel-Hoop Goals like the one shown in Fig. 457. These 
goals served the purpose well, and I would suggest that you 
try out a pair if you cannot afford to have a pair of iron 
frames made. 
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Fic. 457. Fic. 458. 


Fic. 457.—This Barrel-Hoop Basket Serves Well When You Play With a Light- 
Weight Ball. 


Fic. 458.—Support for Barrel-Hoop Basket. 


Figure 458 shows how a socket for the barrel-hoop goal is 
made of blocks B and C, the latter cut of the same thickness 
as the barrel-hoop so the hoop will fit snugly behind B. 
This socket can be screwed or spiked to a frame building, or 
toapost. Make the net of cord knotted in the way described 
for the iron frame goals. 

Figure 459 shows a diagram for 
Laying Out the Court. Describe the circle with two stakes 
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“~. BacksoarD 


LEFT RIGHT 
FORWARD FORWARD 


2FT. RADIUS 
©) CENTER 


6 FT. RADIUS 


SIDE LINE 


FREE THROW 
LINE 


END LINE 
Fic. 459.—Diagram of a Basket-Ball Court. 


connected with a piece of cord. After scratching the court 
lines upon the ground, and checking up to be sure that they 
are correct, mark them with a solution of lime, in the same 
way that you would mark a lawn-tennis court. 
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The Rules for Playing basket-ball are not given in this 
chapter because whoever interests you in the game will be 
qualified to give you instructions. The Official Basket 
Ball Guide for the current year can be purchased for twenty- 
five cents wherever athletic goods are sold. 


Copyright by Keystone View Co. 


Fia. 453.—THE GOAL BACK-BOARDS MAY BE FACED WITH BOARDS, OR COVERED 
WITH WIRE NETTING. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 
LAWN-GOLF AND CLOCK-GOLF 


TuE larger space you have for the miniature golf course 
the more fun there will be playing, but even if the holes must 
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Fic. 460.— If Nine Holes are Too Many, for the Space You Have, Lay Out a Six 
Hole Course. 
be placed as close together as shown in the diagram of Fig. 
460, you will find lawn-golfa fascinating game. If nine holes 
are too many for the space you have, lay out a six-hole course 
and play over it three times for an eighteen-hole game. 
325 
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Lacking a golf ball and club, you can play lawn-golf with 
A Solid Rubber Ball measuring 134 inches in diameter, and 
An Umbrella-Handle Club. Figures 462 and 463 show two 
forms of handles that will do. The handle rod would be too 


Fic. 461.—Lacking a Golf Ball and Club, Use a Hard Rubber Ball and an Umbrella 
Handle, on Your Backyard Course. 


small to grasp. It must be wrapped, and the best way to 
wrap it is by using friction-tape,and cloth. First wrap the 
rod with a layer of the friction-tape then wrap cloth strips 
on top until a diameter of 34 inch has been obtained, and 
bind down the cloth strips with a final top wrapping of tape 
(Fig. 464). 
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The Holes can simply be hollowed out in the ground, in 
the positions laid out for them, but they will be more per- 
manent and will be uniform in size, if you set a small paint 


can in each (Figs. 465 and 466). The cans 
must be set so their rims are even with the 
surface of the ground, and the ground must 
be tamped down around the rims. Perhaps 
you can find nine cans with flanged rims. If 
you must use cans the tops of which have 
been opened with a can-opener, hammer the 
cut edges against the sides. Punch one or 
more holes in the bottom so rain water will 
drain away. Paint the cans inside and out 
to keep the tin from rusting. 


Fic. 463. Fic. 462. 


Fics. 462 and 463.—These Umbrella Handles Fic. 464.—Wrap the End of 
Will Do for Clubs. the Umbrella-Rod to 
Form a Hard Grip. 


Flags. Figure 467 shows a flag bearing a hole number. 
Make one of these to mark each hole. Any sort of stick 


pointed on one end will do for the staff (Fig. 468). 


Cut 


nine pieces of cardboard about 5 by 6 inches in size, and 
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number them consecutively from 1 to 9 (Fig. 469) with red 
or black paint. Tack the cardboard flags to the staffs. 
Hazards are obstructions in the line of play, and may be 
hollows in the ground, called bunkers, pools of water, long 
grass, or mounds of earth. It will add interest to lawn-golf 
to provide a hazard here and there on the miniature course. 


Fic. 465. 
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Fic. 465.—Use Faint Cans Three Inches in Diameter for Holes. 
Fic. 466.—Set the Cans with Their Tops Even With the Surface. 


Playing Rules.. Lawn-golf can be played by two or more. 
The tceing ground for the first hole should be as far from that 
hole as you can place it. Each player in turn drives the ball 
toward the first hole, with the object of entering the hole 
with fewest strokes. The player making it with fewest 
strokes wins the hole. From the first hole, the players 
proceed to the second, from the second to the third, and so 
on to the last one. In match play the winner of the largest 
number of holes wins. When the ball is driven into the 
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wrong hole, the player must count an additional stroke to 
his score. 
Clock-Goilf is the golfer’s putting practise game. You 


Fic. 469. Fic. 468. Fic. 467. 


Fics. 467 and 468.—Flag and Stick. 
Fic. 469.—Paint the Hole Numbers Upon Pieces of Cardboard. 


may play it with a putter and golf ball, or with your home- 
made club and a solid rubber ball. 

Figure 470 shows how to lay out 
The Clock Face upon the lawn. Make the circle from 20 to 
24 feet in diameter. Mark it out with a clothes-line, fasten- 
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ing it to a stake driven into the ground for a center, and to a 
sharpened stake or marker. 

After you have described the circle, divide it into twelve 
equal parts. At the division points, or 
Hour Figures, drive stakes, and to their tops nail square 
pieces of board or cardboard with the figures painted upon 
them. 
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Fic. 470.—Clock Golf is the Golfer’s Putting Practice Game, 


The Putting Hole is not placed in the center of the face, 
but between the center and the circle. This is done so that 
the distance from each figure point to the hole. will be of 
different length. Sink a tin can at the point selected for the 
hole, as described for the lawn-golf course (Fig. 466). 

The Object of the Game is to hole out from each figure 
point, commencing at one o’clock and winding up at twelve 
o’clock, in the fewest number of strokes. 


Playing Rules. Playing singly, each player in his turn 
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may complete the round of the clock-face, playing from each 
hour figure point, in order, and counting each stroke he 
takes. Or, partners and opponents playing together, each 
player in turn holes out from each figure point, counting his 
strokes. 

When the ball is struck so as to move from its position, 
the stroke must be counted. 

When the ball is driven over the circle boundary line, it 
must be returned to and played from the point where it 
crossed the circle, one stroke being counted as a penalty. 

All rules applying to putting in the regular game of golf 
shall apply to the game of clock-golf. 

A Game by Strokes is won by the player or side which 
holes out from all figure points in the fewest strokes. 

A Game by Holes is won by the player who wins the 
greatest number of holes from his opponents. Each hole, in 
turn, is won by the player who holes out in the fewest num- 
ber of strokes. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
TRAP-BALL AND TIP-CAT 


THESE games are little played; in fact, are little known 
nowadays, a strange situation because once upon a time they 
were most popular among old and young alike. Perhaps 
because the equipment is home-made, they have gone into 
the discard. There have been no manufacturers to exploit 
them in the manner of lawn-tennis and other modern games. 
But whatever the reason, they are as worth while as they 
ever were, and I know that you will enjoy them. 

The Game of Trap-Ball can be played by any number of 
boys. The players divide into sides, one going to bat, the 
other to the field. Figure 471 shows a player at bat. He 
places a soft rubber ball in the trap, strikes the tilted end of 
the trap lever, which springs the ball into the air, and then 
bats the ball out as far as he can. If he misses striking the 
ball, he is out. Also, if a fielder catches the ball he is out. 
If the ball is not caught, the fielder who recovers it must toss 
it at the trap. If he strikes the trap, the batter is out. If 
he misses, the batter makes a guess as to the number of bat- 
lengths between where the ball stops rolling and the trap. 
A correct guess, or a guess within the actual distance, 
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determined by measurement, counts for the batter points 
equal to the number of bat lengths guessed. But if he has 
overestimated the distance, he is out. The side continues 
at bat until all players are out, when it takes the field and 


Fic. 472.—Trap for Trap-Ball. Fic. 473.—Lever Stick for Trap. 


the fielders go to bat. The game usually concludes after 
each side has been to bat. 

Figure 472 shows a detail of 
The Home-Made Trap. Cut lever stick A of the size shown 
in Fig. 473, and tack the baking-powder can B to one end. 
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Then mount the stick between 12 inch stakes C, pivoting it 
with nails at its center of balance. Drive the stakes into the 
ground. 


Fic. 477: 


Fic. 476. Fic. 475. Fic. 474. Fic. 478. 


Fics. 474-476.—Make a Broom-Handle or Stick Bat. 
Fics. 477 and 478.—A Good Cat. 


For a Bat use a broom-handle (Fig. 474), or a piece of 1-by- 
2 with a handle whittled on one end (Figs. 475 and 476), 
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There are several ways to play 

The Game of Tip-Cat. In one (Fig. 479), the batter places 
the cat upon the ground within a large circle. Then he 
springs it into the air by striking one of the pointed ends 
with his bat (Figs. 474 or 475), and tries to knock it as far 
out of the circle as possible. If he misses, or if the cat drops 
within the circle, he is out. The other rules are the same 
as the rules for trap-ball. 
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Fic. 479.—This is One Way to Play Tip-Cat. 


The Cat is a block of wood with both ends tapered as 
shown in Fig. 477. Make it of the dimensions shown in 
Fig. 478. 

Another Way to Play Tip-Cat. A large circle is described, 
and half of the players take positions onit at equal distances 
apart, which positions are marked as bases (Fig. 480). The 
other players take positions outside of the circle. Players 
on the bases are batters and base runners. 

The first player to bat strikes the cat on one end, spring- 
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ing it into the air, and bats it as far away from his base as 
possible. Immediately, each batter takes the base next to 
his, and one point is counted for the side, provided that the 
cat is not caught by a fielder, and provided that a fielder 
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Fic. 480.—And Here is Another Way Equally Exciting. 


does not recover the cat and toss it between two bases before 
the runners have reached the adjoining bases, in either of 
which cases the batter is out. The fielders may come to 
bat after one batter is out, after three batters are out, or not 
until all are out, 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
| A FOOTBALL TACKLING DUMMY |. 


WHETHER you are on a school team or Boy Scout team, or 
only play football with a bunch of neighborhood boys, a tack- 
ling dummy furnishes such good opportunity for tackling 
practise that it is decidedly worth while to set up this appara- 
tus on the school grounds, on a corner lot, or in your back- 
yard. 

Figure 481 shows one of 
The Simplest Forms of Apparatus. If you want a spring 
release, that will drop the dummy to the ground the instant 
it is tackled, turn your attention to the apparatusin Fig. 490, 
which is so equipped. 

The Framework uprights of the simpler apparatus are 
made of two pieces of 2-by-4 spiked together (A and B, Fig. 
481). Their length should be not less than 14 feet, and 16 
feet is better, because their ends should be set 3 feet into 
the ground, unless they are set in concrete, in which case 2 
feet will be sufficient depth. Shorter pieces of 2-by-4s can 
be spliced together if you cannot get 14- or 16-foot lengths. 
Use a 2-by-4,14 feet long for horizontal beam C, and saw off 
enought of the ends of 2-by-4s B so the beam ends can be 
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rested upon them and spiked to 2-by-4s A, in the manner 
- shown in Fig. 482. Brace the upper corners of the frame- 


Fic. 482,—Corner Construction of Fic. 484. Fic. 483. 
Framework. Eye-Bolt Pulley-Biock. 


work with the diagonals D, and the base of the uprights with 
the struts £ (Fig. 481). Cut the ends of struts E to fit 
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against the uprights, and drive stakes into the ground in the 


right positions to spike the lower ends to. 
Buy a pair of pulley-blocks (Fig. 483) and a pair of eye- 
bolts (Fig. 484), for suspending the dummy. Run one of 
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Fic. 48 5.—Old Trousers Fic. 486. — Make a 
and a Potato Sack Skeleton Like This. 


Clothe the Dummy. 


the bolts through beam C at the center of the framework, the 
other through the beam near one of the uprights (Fig. 481). 
Twenty-five feet of 5<-inch rope will be needed. Run this 


over the pulleys as shown, 
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The Dummy is shown in Fig. 485. Get an old pair of 
trousers and a potato-sack for clothes. Figure 486 shows 
the skeleton. Prepare the shoulder form A by the pattern 


Fic. 488. 


Fic. 487.—Pattern for Form. 
Fic. 488.—Completed Form. 
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Fic. 489.—Assemble and Stuff the Dummy in This Manner. 


of Fig. 487, and notch the upper and lower edges as shown 
in Fig. 488; then around the center notches fasten a rope 
loop (B, Fig. 486), and around the other notches tie the 
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pieces of rope C. Slip the potato-sack over the shoulder 
form, stick ropes C through the trouser legs (Fig. 489), and 
stuff the sack and trousers with excelsior until they are 
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Fic. 490.—Tackling Dummy with a Spring Release. 


plump. The ropes are provided for reinforcement. Tack 
them to the potato-sack and trousers every few inches of 
the length, with heavy linen thread or cord. Sew up the 
ends of the trousers legs. 
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When the Apparatus is in Use, thetrainer ora player stands 
at the side of the framework and holds the suspension rope 
to keep the dummy at the right height until it is tackled. 
As soon as the dummy is tackled, he releases his hold on 
the rope. 


Fic. 492. 


Fic. 491. 


Fic. 491.—Detail of Trolley-Line, Ring-Bolt Fastening and Pull-Rope. 

Fic. 492.—This Pulley Block Travels along the Trolley Line. 

Fic. 493.—This RECS Spring Release can be Purchased where Sporting Goods 
are Sold. 


Fic. 494.—This Release is Home-Made. 


A Tackling Dummy with a Spring Release (Fig. 490) is no 
more difficult to build than the apparatus just described. 
The illustration shows | 
The Supporting Framework. The uprights are 8-by-8s 
15 feet long, and are set 3 feet into the ground 21 feet apart. 
The crosspiece B is a 4-by-6 24 feet long, spiked to the tops 
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of the uprights. These are the proportions of standard 
apparatus. By making the uprights shorter, placing them 
closer together, and bracing them, you can get along with 
the size of stock specified for the apparatus previously 
described. | 

The horizontal piece C of standard equipment is a 1-inch 
steel rod threaded on the ends and bolted through posts A. 
Instead of the rod, you can use a 34-inch rope or heavy wire, 
for a trolley-line, and fasten to ring-bolts run through 
the posts (D, Figs. 490 and 491). Pulley-block E (Figs. 490 
and 492) runs along this trolley-line. Buy it at a hardware 
store. The dummy is suspended from the pulley. The 
pull-ropes F are tied to the pulley ring, run over to pulleys 
G on posts A (Fig. 491), run through them, and down to the 
ground. 

The dummy is worked from side to side by means of the 
pull-ropes. 

The Spring Release I, shown in Fig. 493, is a patented 
device that can be purchased where sporting-goods are sold. 
Rope H suspends it from the trolley-line pulley. Loop B 
on the dummy is held by the hook on the end of the device. 

To save the cost of the spring release attachment, you can 
get along with 
A Home-Made Release like that shown in Fig. 494. This is 
a simple arrangement and answers the purpose very well. 
All that is required is a loop tied in the end of the suspension 
rope H, anda short piece of copper wire (J) of the gauge used 
for electric-light wiring. Slip dummy loop B through the 
loop on rope H, and hold it in that position by running wire 
J through the loops in the manner shown, When the 
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dummy is tackled, wire J will bend, releasing loop B, and 
the dummy will drop. 

The Operation is simple. The trainer stands at one side 
of the apparatus and controls the side to side movements 
of the dummy with the pull-ropes; and after a down he re- 
baits the hook. 


To keep your team full of pep, you must put volume into 
your cheers, and the way to do this is with a megaphone. 
Now, if you will price one of these sound-amplifiers at the 
sporting-goods store, you may change your mind about 
buying, and it may occur to you to try your hand at making 
one. When you look at 
The Home-Made Megaphone which the lad in the photo- 
graph of Fig. 495 is holding, I am certain that you will agree 
that it is as good as any fibre megaphone on the market. It 
is easy to make, too, and costs little or nothing. I made 
the model out of cardboard from a suit-box, which is plenty 
stiff enough. Figure 496 shows a large detail of the mega- 
phone, and Fig. 497 shows a pattern for cutting the card- 
board. The ends must be curved and the sides slanted as 
shown. 

The Mouthpiece is a curtain-pole socket with an opening 
134 inches in diameter (Fig. 498). If you cannot get the 
socket, you can do without it, rolling up the cardboard so 
an opening of 134 inches is left at the small end; but the 
socket is worth spending a few cents for because it makes a 
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firmer mouthpiece. You can fasten the socket to the card- 
board funnel with thread, stitching through the screw- 
holes and aes the cardboard; but this is not necessary 
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Fic. 496.—This Megaphone is Made of Cardboard. Its Mouthpiece is a Curtain- 
Pole Socket and its Handle is a Strap. 
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Fic. 499. Fic. 497. Fic. 498. 
Fic. 497.—Pattern for Cutting Cardboard for Megaphone. 


Fic. 498.—Curtain-Pole Socket for Mouthpiece. 

Fic. 499.—Strap Handle. 
if you paint the megaphone, because the paint can be run in 
around it so as to cement it in place. Fasten together the 
edges of the megaphone with paper fasteners, then paste a 
strip of paper over the upper edge to conceal the joint. 
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‘The Handle is a short length of a school-book strap (Fig. 
499). Punch a hole near each end, and bolt the strap to 


Fic. 500. 
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Fic. 503. 
Fics. 500-502.—One-Point and Two-Point Pennants in Two and Three Colors 
Fic. 503.—An Arm Band. 


. the side of the megaphone with short stove-bolts; or fasten 


it with thread. 
Paint the Megaphone your school or class colors, and letter 


your school or class initials upon the painted surface. 
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Enamel paint is best. If you make only one megaphone, 
you will not want to buy several colors of enamel; but maybe 
you can get orders for duplicates, in which case it will pay 
you to invest money in paint. 

Pennants must be ordered in quantities to be had at a 
reasonable price, and sometimes it is not easy to find a 
source of manufacture. You will want a school pennant and 
other forms of pennants, of course, for games, for parades, 
and to hang upon the walls of your room, and the cheapest 
way to get them is to have them made at home. This is 
work that Mother will be glad to help you with, in her 

“spare moments, and no doubt she will make you pennants 
better than you could buy. 

In Figs. 500 to 502 I have shown one-point and two-point 
pennants, in two and three colors combinations. You will 
have to decide on the shape, and let the organization’s 
colors determine the color or colors of the material used. 

There seem to be no fixed proportions for pennants. I 
have several that measure 24 inches long and 9 inches wide, 
one 30 inches long and g inches wide, and several little fellows 
14 inches long and 6 inches wide. It is important to lay out 
the measurements carefully. The easiest way to get oppo- 
site edges symmetrical is to-prepare a pattern of one-half of 
the pennant on a folded piece of paper, then open the paper 
and mark out around its edges upon the cloth. You can 
make this pattern for Mother to work by. 

Heavy felt is the best material to use, though heavy 
flannel will do if felt cannot be obtained. 

The Letters require paper patterns, and here again you can 
assist. Figures 504 to 528 show all of the letters of the 
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.—This Block-Letter Alphabet Will Help Out in Your Lettering of 
Pennants, Posters and Placards. 


Fic. 504-528 
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(Make letter “V? 


from letter “A” inverted); 
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alphabet, except letter “V”’ which can be made from “A” 
inverted. These letters have been drawn of right propor- 
tions for pennant letters, and squares have been ruled upon 
them to simplify the work of enlarging them to the size you 
want. 

Enlarging Letters. Suppose that you want letters twice 
the size of those shown. First, mark off a series of squares 
twice the height of the squares shown on the pattern, and 
letter the vertical lines across the top and number the hori- 
zontal lines down one side, as shown. These letters and 
numbers will enable you to locate and draw the letters upon 
your large squares just as they are shown upon the small 
squares in the pattern diagram. Having laid out the alpha- 
bet, trace off the letters you want upon thin paper, and 
turn them over to Mother to cut the felt letters by. 

The staff end of the pennant must have tapes sewed to it. 

A Staff can be made of a dowel-stick or any slender stick. 
A small reed cane with hooked handle is often used. If you 
can get a reed, you might make one of these staffs, and 
enamel it black. 

An Arm Band bearing the initial of your school or class 
(Fig. 503)’should be worn at games. Ask Mother to make 
you one of felt or heavy flannel, sew an initial on it, and sew 
tapes to the ends by which to fasten the band to your arm. 


CHAPTER XL 
ICE HOCKEY 


Ir you lived in Canada, you would be as well versed in 
ice hockey as you are in football. A Canadian learns the 
game as soon as he is old enough to skate, and plays it from 
that time on until his speed slackens, his wind shortens, and 
he finds himself no longer a match for younger fellows. 

The game requires more endurance than football, more 
speed, more wind, more of almost everything. In football, 
you make a play of perhaps only a few seconds’ duration, 
then have a chance to recover your wind, rest up, readjust 
clothing, and think things over, while there is a new line up. 
But not so in hockey. The play may be continuous, fast 
and furious for the full period of twenty minutes. During 
that period you will be skating, dodging, jumping, thrusting, 
pulling, picking, blocking, shooting, and planning, but there 
will be less planning than action. There will be scarcely 
time to think. That must be done in practice games, or 
at least beforehand. A successful player must play in- 
stinctively. He must know what each situation calls for 
and meet it instantly. He must know by the feel of his 
stick where the puck is. He must shoot by the feel, never 
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glancing in the direction of the puck. His eyes must be 
riveted upon the opposing players’ eyes, to detect if possible 
their intended moves. But there must be close co-operation 
between members of a team, for there isn’t a game in which 
team-work plays a more important part. All of which 
means individual practice, and practice with the team, and 
lots of it. 


Fic. 529.—Home-Made Ice Hockey Stick. 
Fic. 530.—Cut the Stick from a Tree Branch of This Form. 
Fic. 531.—Laminated Rubber Puck. 


One might expect to find all of the champion hockey 
teams in the North, where winters are long, and hockey is 
. played six and seven months in the year. But since some 
of our college teams have had access to indoor rinks, where 
skating conditions are ideal, they have developed into as 
speedy and snappy a lot as the best of them. 

Of course you have played shinny if you have skated for 
any length of time. Some claim that shinny is the origin 
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of hockey. Others believe it to be a degenerate form of 
hockey. Whichever it may be, shinny is the game of fewer 
rules, hockey is the more scientific. Shinny may be the 
game you have played, but hockey will probably be your 
game this winter or next, because it is rapidly coming to 
the fore as one of our most popular winter sports. 

A Hockey Outfit is neither elaborate nor expensive. You 
need an ice hockey stick and a pair of shin-guards, for personal 
equipment, and the team needs a puck and a pair of goals. 

All of this equipment can be purchased at a sporting- 
goods store, but it can be made also, and I am going to show 
you the way Canadian boys make theirs, as told to me by 
my friend Mr. Stanley Skinner, a hockey player of twelve 
years standing, Captain of the Illinois Athletic Club’s crack 
team, and associated with the firm of A. G. Spalding and 
Brothers. Some of this home-made. oytfit was made by 
boys who lived so far north that they. were out of touch with 
any store where sporting-goods were kept, but in most cases, 
because of a lack of spending-money, there would have been 
no choice between making and buying, even if the goods 
were for sale in town. 

Perhaps you will want to buy 
A Hockey-Stick. The home-made stick shown in Fig. 529 
requires considerable work to make, but you will take more 
pride in using it than a boughten stick, and if you make it of 
a sound piece of elm or ash its blade will probably outlast 
that of any stick owned by your team. 

The grain of the wood must follow the lines of the stick 
from the handle to the end of the blade. You cannot cut a 
stick out of a piece having grain that runs in one direction, 
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because the blade would split off. And lacking a satisfactory 
method of steaming and bending a stick, the only way re- 
maining is to cut the stick from a tree branch that has a 
natural bend to it, like:the branch shown in Fig. 530. The 
branch that you select, must be large enough so that the 
diameter of the small or blade end will be a full 3 inches. 
And it should be a seasoned piece if you can find one, because - 
it will be easier to cut. The first step in the preparation 
will be to remove the bark, the second to flatten the sides 
and bring the piece down to something like the right thick- 
‘ ness. You can do this cutting with a sharp hatchet. With 


e the piece cut down to an approximately correct thickness, 


you can lay out the stick measurements given in Fig. 529 
upon one face. The piece can then be ripped down to the 
correct width of 114 inches for the handle, and 3 inches for 
the blade, and finished up with a plane. Notice that the 
blade tapers toward the end, on the upper edge. 

You can put as much time as you want upon the work of 
finishing the stick to uniform thickness and width, and 
smoothing all surfaces with sandpaper. When the work 
satisfies you, give the stick a coat of shellac. 

A Puck is a solid piece of rubber 3 inches in diameter and 1 
inch thick. If you can get a piece of mechanical rubber of 
this thickness, it will only be necessary to draw a 3-inch 
circle on opposite sides, and cut the puck out with a sharp 
knife. 3 

Lacking the thick piece of rubber, you can make a puck 
of laminations of rubber cut from an old automobile tire 
tube, cementing them together with rubber cement (Fig. 
531). 
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Figure 532 shows how to cut the layers of rubber, by 
resting a can 3 inches in diameter upon a tube, and cutting 
through the double thickness of rubber with a chisel. It 
will take about sixteen thicknesses of rubber to make a puck. 


VLE 


Fic. 532.—Cut Disks of Rubber from an Automobile Tire Tube, Using a Tin Can 
for a Marker, and a Chisel to Cut With. 


Cement the layers together in pairs, weighting each pair 
until the cement has set, then cement the pairs together, 
and weight them. The final step will be to trim off any of 
the layers that project, thus bringing the edge of the puck 


to a straight even surface. 
A Good Pair of Shin-Guards can be made of canvas, tape, 
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and sticks (Fig. 533). Ask Mother to do what stitching is 
necessary. A piece of canvas 7!4 inches wide and 24 inches 


Fic. 534. 
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Fics. 533-536.—Details of a suas Made of Canvas, Straight Twigs, and 
apes. 


long is needed (Fig. 534). Fold this in half lengthwise, as 
indicated by the dotted line in the pattern, and sew a 24- 
inch length of tape along the edge of the fold (Fig. 535). 
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Then stitch the piece up both side edges, and run five rows of 
stitching parallel to the edges, and at equal distances apart. 
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Fic. 537.—The Goal Keeper With Home-Made Hockey Stick and Shin-Guards 
Stations Himself in Front of the Goal. 


The stitching forms pockets for the splints, for which 
straight twigs 34 inch in diameter and 10 inches long should 
be cut. Slip the twigs into the pockets, as shown in Fig. 
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536, then sew a second 24-inch strip of tape along the open 
ends of the pockets, and the shin-guard will be completed. 
Some hockey players strap their shin-guards around their 
legs outside of their stockings (Fig. 537); others place them 
underneath their stockings, which hold them in position. 
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Fic. 538.—Detail of Goal. 


Two stones or piles of snow, placed 6 feet apart, at each 
end of the skating rink, are often used for 
The Goals, but of course they are not as satisfactory as the 
standard cages that retain the puck when it is shot into them. 
These cages consist of frames covered with wire-netting on 
the back, ends and top, and when set up form cages 6 feet 
long, 2 feet deep and 4 feet high (Figs. 537 and 538). 

Details of the framework construction are shown in Figs. 
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539 to 541. ‘There is not much work to the making. Form 
two end frames as shown in Figs. 539 and 540, using 1-by-2s 
for strips A and B, and 1-by-4s for diagonals C. Cut three 
strips of 1-by-2 of the length of D (Fig. 541) for plates for 
connecting the end frames, and fasten two across the top of 


FIG. 639. 


6- L—_ ta ass 
Fic. 541. 

Fics. 539 and 540.—Details of End Frames of Goal Framework. 

Fic. 541.—Connecting Plate. 
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the frames, at the corners, and the third across the back 
along the bottom. 

The framework can be covered with poultry-netting, 
burlap bags, or other material. Poultry-netting makes the 
neatest-looking goal, and is easily fastened with netting- 


staples. 
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If you want to make 
Portable Goals the way to do it is to cover the end frames 
separately, and then fasten a piece of netting 6 feet wide and 
6 feet long to the three horizontal plates D, placing the 
plates at the correct distance apart. The end frames can 
then be set up and the plates to which the large piece of net- 
ting has been tacked, set in position and fastened with screws. 
When the goal is in knocked down form, the wire can be 
rolled around plates D for carrying. 

Rules for Playing. As ice hockey is a game about which 
there is much misinformation, due partly to changes in rules, 
the following data have been taken from the rules of the 
National Amateur Hockey Association. 

The team shall consist of six men — three forwards, called 
the center, left wing and right wing, two defense men, called 
the right defense and left defense, and goal keeper. The posi- 
tions for the men at the start of the game are shown in the 
diagram of Fig. 542 

The duty of the forwards is to try to force the puck 
through the opposing line and into the goal. The defense 
men’s work is to get the puck, if the opposing forwards get 
through their forwards, or at least prevent their shooting a 
goal. The goal tender’s sole duty is to stick in front of the 
goal and prevent the puck from entering. 

The Rink should be approximately twice as long as it is 
wide. Eighty feet long isa minimum length. Longer than 
this is better. ‘The surface should be smooth. 

The Gameisstarted bythe referee’s dropping the puck on 
the ice at the center of the rink, where the opposing centers 
are facing each other, with their backs to the sides of the 
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rink, and their sticks touching the ice. The visiting team 
has its choice of goals. Three twenty-minute periods are 
played, with ten-minute rests between periods. If there 
is a tie score at the end of the third period, the players change 
goals after a ten-minute rest and play five additional minutes, 
then immediately change goals again and play another five 
minutes. If neither team wins in the two extra periods, 
another five-minute rest is taken, and then another five- 


Left Wing 


Left Defense 


Center @ x 


@ 
Right Defense 
7 @ 
Right Wing 


Fie. 542.—Diagram Showing the Positions of Players 
on the Ice-Hockey Rink. 


minute period is played. Overtime playing is limited to 30 
minutes of actual playing. 

Scoring. A goal is scored when the puck crosses a line 
drawn from the center of one goal post to the center of the 
other, below the top of the net. If the puck hits the top of 
the goal and goes over it, no score is counted. Ifa player by 
chance pushes the puck into his own goal, the score counts 
for his opponents. 

Officials. ‘There are two timekeepers, one referee, who 
runs the game, and an umpire at each goal to decide when a 
goal is scored. 
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Fouls and Penalties. A player is ruled off-side when he 
is not on his side of the puck, and must not touch the puck 
until he gets on-side, unless it is first touched by an opponent. 
The puck may be stopped by hand, but not carried or 
knocked on by any part of the body. The hockey stick 
must not be raised above the shoulder, or be thrown across 
the ice. Charging, tripping, collaring, kicking, cross-check- 
ing, or pushing, are not allowed. 


For a foul, a player may be ruled off the ice for any length — “ 


of time specified by the referee. For unfair or rough play, 
the referee must put a player out of the game. It is a foul 
for the goal-keeper, during play, to lie, sit, or kneel on the 
ice, or throw or hold the puck. | 

When the Puck Goes Off tne Ice. If behind the goal 
lines, the puck is brought in by the referee to a point five 
yards in front of this line, on a line at right angles thereto, 
from the point at which it left the ice. If the puck goes off 
at the side, it is brought in and faced by two players three 
yards from the side line, in the manner it is faced in the 
center at the beginning of a game. 

Substitutes. Two substitutes are allowed to each team, 
and players may be changed at any time when the play is 
stopped by the referee, provided such change is reported to 
the referee at the time. If accidents should reduce one team 
to fewer than six men, the other team must drop one or more 
players to equalize the number. 


CHAPTER XLT 


A SNOWBALL TARGET AND 
SNOWBALL TEN-PINS 


LackKING willing human targets to pelt with snowballs, the 
next-best form of target is a home-made model like that 
shown in Fig. 543. All that you need for this is a square 


Fic. 543.—This will Develop Your Pitching Arm. 


platform of boards similar to a real-estate agent’s “For 
Sale’’ sign, on which to paint target rings, and supports. 
The Target Platform. Four feet square is a good size for 
363 
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this. Any boards you can find will serve the purpose. — 
Figure 544 shows how to fasten the boards together with a 
pair of 2-by-4s (A), cut long enough to do for legs. A third 
2-by-4 (B) hinged to a block (C, Fig. 545), which must be 
spiked to the back of the uppermost board, forms a prop. 
The Target. There should be four rings and a bull’s-eye. 
Mark the circles in the manner described in Chapter 29,and 
illustrated in Figs. 331 and 332. You can use any paint 


Fics. 544 and 545.—Details of Target Platform. 


you can find for filling in the rings, but black will be easiest 
to see, of course. 

Pitching. Mark a line in te snow 30 feet or so from the 
target, behind which to stand for pitching. Allow each 
player five pitches each turn. 

In Counting Score count a bull’s-eye five points, the first 
ring outside of it four points, the second ring three points, 
the third ring two points, and the fourthring one point. If 
a snowball touches portions of two rings, count the ring of 
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the higher score. Twenty-five points (5 bull’s-eyes) will be a 
perfect score. 
The snowball target will give you opportunity to develop 


ms 


Fic. 546.—Upset the Ten-Pins with Thrown Snowballs. 
your pitching arm, and  g Oo 0 n 
to demonstrate how well 
you can “‘put ’em over.” Oo 0 Oo 
Snowball Ten-Pins. 
You cannot bowl over 
these ten-pins the way 
that you bowl in a 
bowling-alley. Instead, 
you must upset them by striking them with thrown snowballs. 
Figure 546 shows how 
The Ten-Pins (sticks about 20 inches long) are stuck in 
the snow. If the snowfall has been light, select a drift, or 


Fic. 547.—Arrange the Ten-Pins this Way. 
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pile up the snow in a bank, to stick the pins in. Arrange the 
sticks in the regular order for setting up ten-pins (Fig. 547). 

Pitching. Mark a line in the snow 30 feet or so from 
the ten-pins, behind which to stand for pitching. Allow 
each player three throws each turn. 

Scoring. Count one point for each ten-pin knocked over, 
or knocked out of its perpendicular position. Reset the 
pins after each player finishes his turn. The game may con- 
sist of as many points as you like. 


CHAPTER XLII 
A SNOWBALL MORTAR 


A snowball mortar is a novelty that will add sport to a 
snow battle. And the fact that the one shown in Fig. 548 
is a modified form of the ancient war-engine known as a 
“balista,’”’ used before the invention of gunpowder and fire- 
arms for hurling heavy stones, makes it all the more interest- 
ing to make and use. . 

How to Use the Mortar. Our modern “war-engine,” or 
snowball mortar as we call it, is mounted upon a pair of 
runners, just as a sled is built, so it may be drawn over the 
ground quickly. One or two may be entrenched in a snow 
fort for the use of the defensive army, and others may be 
used by the attacking army. If the fort is destroyed by the 
enemy, its occupants can quickly retreat with their mortars, 
and prevent their capture. Of course, it will be well to have 
Shields Made of Wallboard or light-weight boards, such as 
the lad in Fig. 549 is carrying, to protect the “gunners.” 

Besides its use in real snow battles, the snowball mortar 
may be used in 
Sham Battles where the enemy is only imaginary, or repre- 
sented by piles of snow, barrels, boxes and other things, 
placed in various positions for targets. With practice, you 
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can become expert in handling a snowball mortar, and you 
will declare this method of throwing snowballs more fun than 
throwing by hand. 


Fic. 548.—The Snowball Mortar Adds Sport to a Snow Battle. 
Building the Mortar. With your chum to help, you can 
complete one of these easily-made mortars in an hour’s time. 
Figure 550 shows the snowball mortar in operation. 
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The Runners (A, Fig. 551) are made of 2-by-4s about 4 
feet in length. Their bow ends are curved like sled-runners, 
to make them run over the ground easily. Cut 
The Lever Beam Supports B out of 2-by-4s, making them 


_ Fic. 549.—Boys with Shields should Protect the Mortar “Gunners.” 


about 24 inches long, and nail them to the sides of the 
runners, 16 inches from the bow ends, as shown. Nail 
them securely because the connections will be placed under 
a strain when the mortar is “fired”. 
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Base Board C (Fig. 552) fastens to the top edges of the 
runners, and holds them at the proper distance apart. It 
should measure about 12 inches wide, and should extend 
from the rear ends of the runners close up to upright pieces B. 


_—_—_— 


Fic. 550.—The Snowball Mortar in Operation. 


The Lever Beam D (Figs. 550 and 553) should measure 
7 or 8 feet long and 4 or 5 inches wide. A board 1 inch 
thick will be better than a heavier piece, because it will 
be springy and will increase the throwing power of the 


’ mortar. 
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Pivot the lever beam between uprights B at a point 
about 20 inches from one end (£, Fig. 553). To pivot 


Fic. 555. Fic. 554. 


Fics, 551 and 552.—Sled Base for Snowball Mortar. 
Fics. 553-555-—Details of Lever Beam, Handle-Bar and Snowball Pocket 


it, drive a spike through each upright into the edge of the 
board. It is necessary to place the nails at exactly the same 
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height, and to drive them straight, to make the beam swing 
properly. 

The Handle-Bar F (Figs. 550 and 554) should be a piece of 
2-by-4 about 2 feet long. Round the ends as shown, to 
make them easy to grasp. The cutting may be done roughly 
with a hatchet. If you do not wish to go to the trouble of 
shaping the ends in this way, however, you may leave them 
square. Nail this handle-bar to the short end of the pivoted 
top beam. 

The Snowball Pocket requires a tin can. A tomato can 
will do. Fasten it to thelong end of the top beam with several 
nails driven through the tin bottom. 

Operating the Mortar. Figure 548 shows the position of 
the mortar when ready for loading, and Fig. 550 shows how, 
by bringing the handle-bar forcibly against runners A, the 
_ snowball is hurled from its pocket. 

An Ammunition Box. The space on board C, beneath the 
lever beam, is large enough for a box to hold snowball 
ammunition. 


CHAPTER XLIII 
TANKS FOR SNOW BATTLES 


THE next time you build a fort for a snow fight, suppose 
those of you who are to attack it provide yourselves with 
armored tanks like the one in Fig. 556. They will make a 
snow battle doubly exciting, because the attacking party 
has as much protection as the fort defenders have, and with 
their tanks can push up within as close range as they want, 
before firing upon the fort. The tank will also provide a 
protected magazine for one hundred or more snowballs. 

The wire-mesh armor makes it possible for the boy within 
to see where he is advancing to. When he has pushed up 
into position for firing, he can watch his chance to jump 
out from cover, and fire at the fort defenders when they are 
least prepared. Then, having thrown as many snowballs as 
he has been able to carry, he can seek the protection of the 
tank again. When the magazine has been emptied, it is easy 
to scoop snow into the box, then get under cover and make 
a new supply of snowballs 

The Sled Base. You can use a sled for the runners of the 
tank, if you own one, but it is so easy to prepare a pair of 
runners you will probably want to build the entire tank. 
Figure 557 shows a side view of the tank, and Fig. 558 shows 
a detail of the completed framework. 
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Fic. 556.—Build Tanks Like This for Snowball Warfare 
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You can use whatever proportions you wish, but I would 
suggest that you make the runners A (Fig. 560) about 4 
feet long, and that you cut them out of 2-by-4s. Figure 561 
shows how to notch each runner 12 inches from each 
end, for the connecting crosspieces B (Fig. 562) to fit in. 
These crosspieces may be pieces of board 1 inch thick, and 
4 inches wide. Saw down at each end of the notches, 
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Fic. 557.—Side View of Completed Tank. 


and split out the wood between with a chisel. Nail the cross- 
pieces in the notches. 

The Snowball Ammunition Magazine. Figure 563 shows 
the box which holds the snowball ammunition, and on which 
the boy rests his chest and stomach when pushing the tank. 
Nail the cover boards crosswise of the box, leaving an open- 
ing between them large enough to give access to the snowball 
magazine. Fasten the box to runner crosspieces B. 

The Protected Top. Procure four barrel-hoops for the 
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framework to support the wire-mesh armor. Remove the 
nails which fasten together the hoop ends, and open them 
out (Fig. 559). Fasten three hoops to the sides of the box 
to form vertical ribs C; fasten the fourth hoop to the front 
of the box D, and connect it with the front hoop C by 
means of the diagonal stick E, to form a bow. 

Use poultry-netting with small mesh for the top, and small 


Fic. 559.—Barrel-Hoop Rib. 


staples to fasten it with. First, fasten in place one piece 
large enough to extend from rib to rib, and from one side of 
the box over the rib tops and down to the oppositeside; then 
cut another piece to fit over the bow framework. 

To provide for hauling away the tank in a hurry when 
retreating, attach a rope to the stern end, but keep the rope 
out of the way when not in use so that you will not trip 
on it. 
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An Ice-Skate Glider Tank. This winter type of skate- 
mobile is designed for gliding along icy sidewalks and over 
skating ponds. It is easy to build, and 


Fic. 562. A 


Fic. 560. 
Fic. 560. Tank Sled. 
Fics. 561 and 562.—Detail of Runners and Connecting Crosspieces, 


Fic. 563.—Box Magazine for Snowballs. 


The Material required can be picked up at home. You will 
need a pair of ice-skates for the runners, a piece of 2-by-4 or 
2-by-6 3 feet long for the runner plank, four blocks of 
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Fic. 564.—Ice Skate Glider Tank. 
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Fics. 565 and 566.—Details of Skate Attachment. 
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Fic. 569. 


Fic. 567.—Box Magazine for Snowballs. 
Fic. 568.—Handle-Bar. 
Fic. 569.—Frame for Netting Shield. 


wood with which to fasten the skates to the plank, a grocery- 
box for the bow of the glider, a stick for a handle-bar, and 
nails of several sizes. 
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Figures 565 and 566 show 
The Method for Attaching the Skates to the runner plank. 
Notice that it is the same way that you clamp skates to 
your shoes for skating. By fastening them in this manner, 
it is possible to attach and detach them quickly. You can 


Fic. 570.—Glider Tank with Board Snowball Shield. 


use the skates both for skating and the glider tank. Blocks 
A and B fastened to the under side of the runner plank 
(Fig. 565) must be of the same width as the heel and toe 
of your shoe. Cut them as long as the skate will permit,so 
there will be ample nailing surface. By notching the edges 
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of blocks A and B at the points wher A tips of the skate 
clamps will grip, the skates can be clamped more securely. 

The Snowball Magazine. Figure 567 shows how to 
enclose one half of the box fastened to the bow of the runner 
plank, to provide a magazine for snowballs, and Fig. 569 
shows the framework for 
A Snowball Shield. After fastening the shield framework 
to the sides of the box, as shown in Fig. 564, cover it with 
poultry-netting having a small mesh. 

A Stick Handle-Bar is all that the glider tank needs to 
complete it. Cut the stick long enough to project 8 or 10 
inches beyond the sides of the box, and round off its ends. 

A Board Snowball Shield like the one shown in Fig. 570 
can be substituted for the netting screen, if you wish. 
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INDEX 


Aiming in archery, 255. 

Alley, marble goals, 80; miniature base- 
ball game, 96. 

Alley, marble ten-pins, 51. 

American round, 257. 

Ammunition box, snowball, 372; 374. 

Ammunition for card-shooting pistol, 8 

Animal target game, 1; the target box, 1; 
the targets, 1; home-made target 
pictures, 2; to enlarge the picture 
patterns, 3; to color the pictures, 3; 
to mount the pictures, 5; a center 
disk target, 5; numbering the targets, 
6; painting the target box, 7; a bean- 
blower, 7; a card-shooting pistol, 7; 
ammunition, 8. 

Animal targets, 12. 

Archery, 242; archery merit badge tests, 
242; material for bow, 243; length of 
bow, 243; bow-string, 245; good 
twisted bow-string, 245; wrapping 
the handle, 246; finishing, 246, ar- 
rows, 246; nock, 247; feathering, 247; 
finishing, 248; quiver, 248; target, 
249; another target, 250; oilcloth 
covering, 250; painting the rings, 
251; target tripod, 251; stand with 
easel support, 253; correct standing 
position, 253; knack of aiming, 255; 
arm guard, 256; glove, 257; count- 
ing score, 257; rounds, 257; York 
round, 257; American round, 257; 
keeping score, 258. 

Arches, indoor croquet, 31; arrange- 
ment of, 34. 
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Arm band, 350. 

Arm guard for archery, 256. 

Arrows, 246; nock, 247; feathering, 247; 
finishing, 248. 


Backboards, basket-ball goals, 321. 

Backgammon and checker board, 173; 
frames for box, 173; covering frames, 
174; hinging frames, 174; marking 
off checker board, 174; marking off 
backgammon board, 175; finishing, 
175; Checkers, 176; dice-box and 
dice, 176; rules for backgammon 176. 

Backgammon-board table 214. 

Backstop, 270. 

Backstop, tennis court, 303. 

Bag for solitaire pegs, 134. 

Ball, indoor golf, 30. 

Ball, tape, 280. 

Balls, billiard, 199. 

Balls, bowling, 56. 

Balls, table tennis, 42. 

Barnyard golf (see Horseshoes) 

Baseball diamond, equipment for the, 
265; to lay out a boys’ diamond, 265; 
diagram of baseball diamond, 267; 
batsman’s boxes, 267; home-plate, 
267; pitcher’s plate, 268; regulation 
base-sacks, 269; backstop, 270; 
window-shield, 272; making window 
shields, 276; catcher’s body pro- 
tector, 276; catcher’s mask, 278; 
tape-ball, 280; hand-grip for bat, 
280; keeping score at a ball game, 
280; marking the score-sheet, 281. 
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Baseball game on a miniature playing 
field, 95; miniature ball diamond, 
95; board, 95; game box, 96; marble 
alley, 96; marble shooter, 98; to lay 
out the diamond, 98; base-runner 
pegs, 99; painting, box, 99; rules for 
playing, 100; keeping score, Ior. 

Baseball indicators, 284; 287. 

Baseball target game, 260; material, 260; 
target, 260; cement filling, 263; score 
flaps, 263; support, 264. 

Base-runner pegs, 99. 

Base sacks, 269; Base, home, 267. 
Basket-ball, flip-it, 46; playing field, 46; 
baskets, 47; rules for playing, 48. 
Basket-ball goals, outdoor, 317; outdoor 
court, 317; basket-ball, 317; pair of 
goals, 317; goal nets, 318; goal back- 
boards, 321; erecting supports, 3233 
barrel-hoop goals, 323; laying out 

court, 323; rules, 324. 

Bat for trap-ball, 334. 

Bat hand-grip, 280. 

Batsman’s boxes, 267. 

Bean-blower shooter, 7. 

Bell goal for marble goals, 81. 

Billiard and pool table, 194; material, 
194; playing surfaces, 195; frame 
strips, 195; cushion strips, 1098; 
cushions, 198; felt covering, 198; 
pockets, 198; set of billiard balls, 199; 

frame, 199; cues, 199; finishing 
touches, 200; rules for playing pool, 
200; definition of terms, 200; pyramid 
pool, 201; fifteen ball pool, 201; 202; 
rotation pool, 203; playing billiards, 
204; three-ball billiards, 204; four- 
ball billiards, 205. 

Billiard balls, 199. 

Bird target, 12, 13; the target box, 13; 
the target scores, 14. 

Bishops, 152. 
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Blackboard score-board, so. 

Body protector, catcher’s, 276. 

Bow, material for, 243; length of, 243; 
string for, 245; wrapping handle of 
246; finishing, 246. 

Bowler, marble for ten-pins, 52; to bowl 
with, 53. 

Bowling, spool ten-pins, 53. 

Bowling-alley, a home, 55; set of ten- 
pins, 55; bowling balls, 56; home- 
made pin-setter, 56; paper score- 
sheets, 59; blackboard score-board, 

459; how to keep score, 60. 

Boxes, batsman’s, 267. 

Box game-table, 206; to cut down a box, 
207; legs, 209; top, 211; finishing, 212; 
checker board, 213; backgammon 
board, 214. 

Bow-string, 245. 

Broom-handle checker-men, 149. 

Button-mold checker-men, 149. 


Cards, missing word, 103. 

Cards, for house-furnishing game, 76. 

Card-shooting pistol, 7; cardboard am- 
munition for, 8. 

Carom, checker and crokinole board 
(see Crokinole, carom and checker 
board). 

Castles, 152. 

Catcher’s body protector, 276. 

Catcher’s mask, 278. 

Cat for game of tip-cat, 335. 

Chassis for mouse-trap shooter, 17. 

Checker and backgammon board, 1733 
frames for box, 173; hinging frames, 
174; covering frames, 174; marking 
off checker board, 174; marking off 
backgammon board, 175; finishing, 
175; Checkers, 176; dice-box and 
dice, 176; rules for backgammon, 
176. 


INDEX 


Checker and chess boards, 146; how to 
lay out the board, 146; painting the 
Squares, 146; border, 147; board 
hinged to fold, 147; small board with 
bag for men, 148; finishing, 148; 
home-made checker and chess men, 
149; button-mold checker-men, 149; 
broom-handle checker-men, 149; 
spool checker-men, 150; home-made 
chess-men, 152; Pawns, 152; Bishops, 
152; Castles, 152; Queens, 152; Kings, 
154; Knights, 154; finishing, 155; 
playing checkers, 155; arrangement 
of checker-men, 156; object of the 
game, 156; rules for playing, 156; 
three practice games, 159; game No. 
I, 159; game No. 2, 160; game No. 3, 
161; playing chess, 162; arrangement 
of chess-men, 162; movements of 
chess-men, 163; the King, 163; the 
Queen, 164; the Castle, 165; the 
Bishop, 165; the Knight, 165; the 
Pawns, 166; comparative value of 
pieces, 166; drawn games, 167; prac- 
tice game, 167. 

Checker board for solitaire, 140. 

Checker board table-top, 213. 

Checker, crokinole, and carom board 
(see Crokinole, carom and checker 
board). 

Checker-men, 149, 176; button-mold, 
149; broom-handle, 149; spool, 150; 
finishing, 152. 

Checkers by Radio, 220. 

Chess and checker boards (see Checker 
and chess boards). 

Chess-men, 152; Pawns, 152; Bishops, 
x52: ) Castles, 152; Queensy. 152: 
Kings, 154; Knights, 154; finishing, 
E55. 

Clay court, for marbles, 229. 

Clay court, tennis, 294. 
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Clock-golf, 329: clock face, 329; hour 
figures, 330; putting holes, 330; 
object of game, 330; playing rules, 
330; game by strokes, 331; game by 
holes, 331. 

Club, indoor golf, 28. 

Club, umbrella-handle lawn-golf, 326. 

Coloring picture patterns for animal tar- 
get game, 3. 

Contests, 217; daytime and evening, 218; 
indoor and outdoor, 218; two-boy, 
218; major league baseball, 218; by 
telegraph, 219; by telephone, 220; 
by radio, 220; withthe boys, 220; with 
the family, 220; prize cup for, 221; 
medals for, 222; score-book for, 223. 

Counters, 121, 130. 

Court, clay, for marbles, 229; boys’, 230; 
horseshoes, 236. 

Court, lawn-tennis, 292; sizes, 2092; 
kinds, 292; grass, 292; clay, 294; 
marking, 294. 

Court, outdoor basket-ball, 317 

Court, table tennis, 41; marking off, 42; 
flip-it tennis, 49. 

Court, tether ball, 308; porch, 316. 

Court marker, lawn-tennis, 296; how it 
works, 296; side supports, 208; 
marker wheel, 299; marking fluid 
receptacle, 299; marking belt, 300; 
handle, 300; marking fluid, 300. 

Crokinole, caromand checker board, 181; 
material, 181; cutting wallboard, 182; 
the square piece, 182; the center cir- 
cular piece, 183; pegs, 184; glueing 
the boards together, 184; the rim- 
strips, 185; finishing, 185; corner 
pockets, 186; crokinole, carom, 
checker disks, 187; playing crokinole, 
187; rules, 188; counting score, 191; 
playing caroms, 192; rules, 192; 
counting score, 193. 
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Croquet Set, an indoor, 31; the nine 
arches, 31; another kind of arch, 31; 
stakes, 32; mallets, 34; balls, 34; 
arrangement of arches, 34; rules for 
playing, 36. 

Cues, pool and billiard table, 199. 

Cup, prize, 221. 

Cushions, pool and billiard table, 198; 
strips for, 198. 


Dials for score indicators, 285, 289, 291. 

Diamond, baseball, 265; a boy’s, 265; 
diagram of baseball, 267; batsman’s 
boxes, 267; home-plate, 267; pitcher’s 
plate, 268; regulation base sacks, 269; 
backstop, 270. 

Diamond, miniature ball, 95; to lay out, 
098. 

Dice-box and dice, 176. 

Disk target for animal target game, 5. 

Disk-toss, 72; disks, 72. 

Dominoes and lotto, 124; marking out a 
set of dominoes, 124; the spotting, 
125; separating the strip, 125; to 
play, 125; lotto, 127; the set, 129; 
system for numbering, 129; counters, 
130; blank covers, 130; to play, 130; 
scoring, 131. 

Door-catch trigger, 17. 

Dummy, tackling, 337; simple form of, 
337; framework, 337; dummy, 340; 
using apparatus, 342; tackling 
dummy with spring release, 342;: 
supporting framework, 342; spring 
release, 343; home-made release, 343; 
operation, 344. 


Easel for archery target, 253. 

Enlarging letters, 350. 

Enlarging picture patterns for animal 
target game, 3. 

Equipment for the baseball diamond, 
265; diagram of baseball diamond, 
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267; batsman’s boxes, 267; home- 
plate, 267; pitcher’s plate, 268; 
regulation base sacks, 269; backstop, 
270; window shield, 272; making 
window shields, 276; catcher’s body 
protector, 276; catcher’s mask, 278; 
tape-ball, 280; hand-grip for bat, 
280; keeping score at a ball game, 
280; marking the score-sheet, 281. 

Equipment for the lawn-tennis court, 
292; size of a double court, 292; 
kinds of courts, 292; grass court, 292; 
clay court, 294; marking out the 
court, 294; to apply lime, 296; lawn- 
tennis court marker, 296; how the 
marker works, 296; side supports, 
298; marker wheel, 299; marking 
fluid receptacle, 299; marking belt, 
300; handle, 300; paint, 300; mark- 
ing fluid, 300; tennis net-posts, 300; 
fastening for tennis-net rope, 301; 
tennis-net tightener, 302; backstop, 
303; umpire’s seat, 305; racket 
press, 300. 

Fat, game of, 229. 

Feathering arrows, 247. 

Fen, 234. 

Fifteen-ball pool, 202. 

Finishing, animal target box, 7; hunting- 
lodge target, 10; marble-goals board 
80; baseball game box, 99; solitaire 
boards, 139; checker and chess 
boards, 146; 148; checker-men, 152; 
chess-men, 155; pool and _ billiard 
table, 200; box game table, 212; 
folding game table, 216. 

Fish-pond, 84; pond, 84; fish, 84; fishing- 
poles, 85; fishing etiquette, 85; an- 
other form of,87; pattern for fish, 87; 
fishing-pole, 87; rules for fishing, 87; 
larger pond, 87; queer fish, 89; fishing 
poles, 90; object of game, go. 
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‘Flags, lawn-golf, 327. 

Flip-it basket-ball and flip-it tennis, 46; 
flip-it basket-ball playing field, 46; 
baskets, 47; rules; for playing, 48; 
flip-it tennis court, 49; net, 50; rules 
for playing, 50. © 

Folding game table, 214; material, 215; 
legs, 2153; top, 216; assembling, 216; 
finishing, 216. 

Football tackling dummy, 337; simple 
form of apparatus, 337; framework, 
337; dummy, 340; using apparatus, 
342; tackling dummy with spring 
release, 342; supporting framework, 
342; spring release, 343; home-made 
release, 343; operation, 344. 

Four-ball billiards, 205. 

Fox and Geese, 144; rules for playing, 
I44. 

Frame, pool and billiard table, 199. 

Fuller balls, 15. 


Game tables, 206; soap-box table, 206; 
to cut down a box, 207; legs, 209; 
top, 211; finishing, 212; checker- 
board, 213; backgammon board, 214; 
folding game table, 214; material 
2153 legs, 215; top, 216; assembling, 
216; finishing, 216. 

Game tournaments, home, 217; contests 
of all kinds, 217;daytimeand evening 
contests, 218; indoor and outdoor 
contests, 218; two-boy tournament, 
218; schedule of major-league base- 
ball games, 218; playing by tele- 
graph, 219; playing by telephone, 
220; playing by radio, 220; how to 
play checkers by radio, 220; tourna- 
ment with the boys, 220; tourna- 
ment with the family, 220; prize 
cup, 221; to make a prize cup, 221; 
gold and silver medals, 222; tourna~- 
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ment score-book, 223; marble, 227. 

Geese, fox and, 144; rules for playing, 
I44. 

Giant jack-straws, 94; hooked stick, 94. 

Glider tank, ice-skate, 377. 

Glove for archery, 257. 

Goals, ice-hockey, 358; portable 360. 

Goals, marble, 80; the alley, 80; to mark 
out the goals, 80; the bell goal, 81; 
the pins, 82; the marble shooter, 83; 
to count score, 83. 

Goals, outdoor basket-ball, 317; outdoor 
court, 317; basket-ball, 317; pair of 
goals, 317; goal nets, 318; goal back- 
boards, 321; erecting supports, 323; 
barrel-hoop goals, 323; laying out 
court, 323; rules, 324. 

Golf, barnyard, 235; horseshoes tour- 
naments, 235; game outfit, 236; how 
to lay out court, 236; stakes, 237; 
regulation games, 237; pitching dis- 
tance, 237; pitching rules, 237; 
ringers, 238; foul lines, 238; foul 
shoe, 238; points, 238; ties, 239; 
measurements, 239; coaching, 239; 
first pitch, 239; scoring rules, 239; 
open-shoe method of pitching, 240. 

Golf, clock, 329; clock face, 329; hour 
figures, 330; putting holes, 330; 
object of game, 330; playing rules, 
330; games by strokes, 331; game by 
holes, 331. 

Golf, lawn, 325; solid rubber ball, 326; 
umbrella handle club, 326; holes, 
327; flags, 327; hazards, 328; playing 
rules, 328. 

Golf club, umbrella handle lawn, 326. 

Golf course, an indoor, 25; rules for play- 
ing on, 25; the holes, 28; hazards, 28; 
tees, 28; an indoor golf club, 28; 
golf ball, 30. 

Grass court, tennis, 292. 
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Grip, bat hand, 280. 
Guard, archery arm, 256. 
Guards, ice-hockey shin, 355. 


Hand-grip for bat, 280. 

Hazards, for indoor golf course, 28; for 
lawn-golf, 328. 

Hike game, scout, 114; making the scout 
game board, 114; material, 115; the 

- board, 115; to lay out the board, 115; 
lettering, 118; scout hikers, 120; 
counter, 121; how to play, 121. 

Histing, 234. 

Hockey, ice, 351; hockey outfit, 353; 
hockey-stick, 353; puck, 354; good 
pair of shin-guards, 355; goals, 358; 
portable goals, 360; rink, 360; rules, 
3603 scoring, 361; officials, 361; fouls 
and penalties, 362; when puck goes 
off ice, 362; substitutes, 362. 

Holes for indoor golf course, 28; for 
lawn-golf, 327; clock-golf, 330. 

Home bowling-alley, 55; set of ten-pins, 
55; bowling balls, 56; home-made 
pin-setter, 56; paper score-sheets, 59; 
blackboard score-board, 59; how to 
keep score, 60. 

Home game tournaments, 217; contests 
of all kinds, 217; daytime and 
evening contests, 218; indoor and 
outdoor contests, 218; two-boy 
tournament, 218; schedule of major- 


league baseball games, 218; playing - 


by post-card, 219; playing by tele- 
graph, 219; playing by telephone, 
220; playing by radio, 220; how to 
play checkers by radio, 220; tourna- 
ment with the boys, 220; tournament 
with the family, 220; prize cup, 221; 
to make a prize cup, 221; gold and 
silver medals, 222; tournament 
score-book, 223. 
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Home-plate, 267. 

Hooked stick, jack-straw, 923 94. 

Horseshoes, 235; horseshoes tourna- 
ment, 235; game outfit, 236; how to 
lay out the court, 236; stakes, 237; 
regulation games, 237; pitching 
distance, 237; pitching rules, 237; 
ringers, 238; foul lines, 238; foul 
shoe, 238; points, 238; ties, 230; 
measurements, 239; coaching,230; 
first pitch, 239; scoring rules, 239; 
open-shoe method of pitching, 240. 

Horseshoes and toss targets, indoor, 65; 
stakes, 65; cardboard horseshoes, 65; 
tules for playing, 66; counting score, 
67; ring-toss, 68; counting score, 70; 
another ring-toss target, 70; score, 
72; preserve-jar rings, 72; disk-toss 
target, 72; disks, 72; nested box toss- 
target, 73. 

House-furnishing game, 76; picture 
cards, 76; spool spinning-top, 76; to 
play the game, 77. 

Hunching, 234. 

Hunting-lodge target and a bird target, 
9; target box, 93 mountain-side 
setting, 10; hunting-lodge, 10; 
mountain, 10; vegetation, 10; sky, 
10; trees, 11; torepresent ground, 11; 
targets, 11; moon target, 12; animal 
and bird pictures, 12; to support the 
bird targets, 13; marking the target 
score, 13; shooting, 13; bird target, 
13; target box, 13; target scores, 14. 


Ice hockey, 351; hockey outfit, 353; 
hockey-stick, 353; puck, 354; good 
pair of shin-guards, 355; goals, 358; 
portable goals, 360; rink, 360; rules, 
360; scoring, 361; officials, 361; fouls 
and penalties, 362; when puck goes 
off ice, 362; substitutes, 362. 
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Ice-skate glider tank, 377. 

Indicators, score, 284; material, 284; 
baseball umpire’s indicator, 284; 
cutting the tin, 284; case, 285; dials, 
285; finishing, 285; assembling, 287; 
baseball score indicators, 287; case, 
288; dials, 289; enamelling, 289; as- 
sembling, 289; tennis score indica- 
tors, 290; case, 290; dials, 291; en- 
amelling, 291; assembling, 291. 


Jack-straws, 91; straws, 92; hooked 
stick, 92; rules, 92; giant jack-straws, 
94; hooked stick, 94. 

Johnnie-jump-down target, 20; scoring, 
21; target box, 22; target blocks, 22; 
target pictures, 23. 


Killed, 233. 

Kings, 154. 
Knights, 154. 
Knuckle-down, 234. 


Lawn-golf and clock golf, 325; solid rub- 
ber ball, 326; umbrella handle club, 
326; holes, 327; flags, 327; hazards, 
328; playing rules, 328; clock-golf, 
3209; clock face, 329; hour figures, 
330; putting, 330. 

Lawn-tennis court, equipment for, 292; 
size of a double court, 292; kinds of 
courts, 292; grass court, 292; clay 
court, 294; ‘marking out the court, 
294; to apply lime, 296; lawn-tennis 
court marker, 296; how the marker 
works, 296; side supports, 298; 
marker wheel, 299; marking-fluid 
receptacle, 299; marking belt, 300; 
handle, 300; paint, 300; marking 
fluid, 300; tennis-net posts, 300; 
fastening for tennis-net rope, 301; 
tennis-net tightener, 302; center 
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strap for tennis-net, 302; backstop, 
303; umpire’s seat, 305; racket press, 
306. 

Lettering scout hike game board, 118. 

Lodge target, a hunting, 9; target bor, 9; 
mountain-side setting, 10; hunting- 
lodge, 10; mountain, 10; vegetation, 
10; sky, 10; trees, 11; to represent 
ground, 11; targets, 11; moon target, 
12; animal and bird pictures, 12; to 
support bird targets, 13; marking 
target scores, 13; shooting, 13. 

Lofting, 234. 

Lotto, 127; the set, 129; system for num- 
bering, 129; counters, 130; blank 
covers, 130; to play, 130; scoring, 131. 


Magazine, snowball ammunition, 372, 
374- 

Major league baseball game contests 
218. 

Mallets, indoor croquet, 34. 

Marbleand top games, 74; marble maze 
game, 74; how to play, 74; house- 
furnishing game, 76; picture cards 
for, 76; spool spinning-top, 76; to 
play the game, 77; the shopping 
game, 78; clock-wheel spinning top, 
79; rules for playing, 79. 

Marble goals, 80; alley, 80; to mark out 
the goals, 80; bell goal, 81; pins, 82; 
marble shooter, 83; to count score, 
83. 

Marble solitaire board, 135. 

Marble ten-pins, 51; alley, 51; marble 
bowler, 52; to bowl, 53; the ten-pins, 
53; rules for playing, 53. 

Marble tournaments, 227; first marble 
tournaments, 228; favorite game of 
fat, 229; clay court, 229; boys’ 
court, 230; methods of shooting, . 
230; rules for playing fat, 230; to 
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start game of fat, 232; variations of 
game of fat, 233; terms, 233. 

Marker, tennis-court, 296; how it works, 
296; side supports, 298; marker wheel 
299; marking fluid receptacle, 299; 
marking belt, 300; handle, 300; mark- 
ing fluid, 300. 

Mask, catcher’s, 278. 

Medals, gold and silver, 222. 

Megaphone and pennants, 345; home- 
made megaphone, 345; mouthpiece, 
345; handle, 347; painting, 347; pen- 
nants, 348; letters, 348; enlarging 
letters, 350; staff, 350; arm band, 
350. : 

Moon target, 12. 

Mortar, snowball, 367; how to use, 367; 
building, 368; operating, 372. 

Mountain-side setting for target, 10. 

Mounting pictures, 5. 

Mouse-trap shooter for target games, 15; 
mouse-trap, 15; Fuller Balls, 15; to 
shoot, 16; cupboard door-catch trig- 
ger, 17; chassis, 17. 


Net, table tennis, 40; how to support, 
40; flip-it tennis, 50. 

Net posts, tennis, 300. 

Nock, 247. 

Numbering targets, 6. 


Open-shoe method of horseshoe pitch- 


ing, 240. 


Painting, animal target box, 7; hunting- 
lodge target, 10; marble goals, 80; 
baseball game bor, gg; solitaire 
boards, 139; checker and chess 
boards, 146, 148; checker-men, 152}; 
chess-men, 155; pool and billiard 
table, 200; box game table, 212; fold- 
ing game table, 216. 

Pawns, 152. 
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Pegs, crokinole board, 184. 

Peg solitaire board with 37 holes, 132; 
with 33 holes, 135. 

Pennants, 348; letters, 348; enlarging 
letters, 350; staff, 350. 

Peter Coddle, Jr., tenderfoot scout, 102; 
preparing missing word cards, 103; 
directions for playing, 107. 

Picture cards for house furnishing game, 
76. 

Pictures, target, 2, 23; to enlarge, 3; to 
color, 3; to mount, 5. 

Pinking, 234. 

Pin-setter, bowling-alley, 56. 

Pins, for marble goals, 82. 

Pistol, a card-shooting, 7; cardboard 
ammunition for, 8. 

Pitching, horseshoes, 237, 240; snowball 
target, 364; snowball ten-pins, 366. 

Plate, home, 267; pitcher’s 268. 

Pockets, crokinole, carom and checker- 
board, 186; pool and billiard table 
198. 

Poison, 233. 

Pond, fish, 84; fish, 84; fishing-poles, 85; 
fishing etiquette, 85; another form of, 
87; pattern for fish, 87; larger pond, 
87; queer fish, 89; fishing-poles, 90; 
object of game, go. 

Pool and billiard table, 194; material, 
194; playing surface, 195; frame 
strips, 195; cushion strips, 198; 
cushions, 198; felt covering, 198; 
pockets, 198; set of billiard balls, 
199; frame, 199; cues, 199; finishing 
touches, 200; rules for playing pool, 
200; definition of terms, 200; pyra- 
mid pool, 201; fifteen-ball pool, 202; 
rotation pool, 203; playing billiards, 
204; three-ball billiards, 204; four- 
ball billiards, 205. 

Posts, tennis-net, 300. 
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Press, tennis racket, 306. 

Prize cup, 221. 

Problems, solitaire boards, 140, 141, 142, 
143, 144; checker-board, 159, 160, 
161, chess, 167. 

Protector, catcher’s body, 276. 

Puck, 354. 

Push-pin solitaire board, 137. 

Pyramid pool, zor. 


Queen, 152. 
Quiver, 248. 


Racket press, 306. 

Rackets, table tennis, 42; tether-ball, 
314, 316. 

Radio, games by, 220; how to play ‘ 
checkers by, 220. 

Ringers, horseshoes, 238. 

Rings, preserve-jar target, 72. : 

Ring-toss, 68; counting score, 70; an- 
other, 70; scores, 72. 

Rink, ice hockey, 360. 

Rotation pool, 203. 

Roundings, 234. 

Rounds, archery, 257; York, 257; Ameri- 
can, 257. 

Rules for playing, animal target game, 1; 
hunting-lodge target game, 13; 
Jobnnie-jump-down target game, 21; 
indoor golf, 25; indoor croquet, 36; 
table tennis, 42; flip-it basket-ball 
48; flip-it tennis, 50; marble ten-pins 
53; spool ten-pins, 54; bowling, 60; 
indoor horseshoes, 66; ring-toss, 
68, 72; disk-toss, 73; nested box toss 
target, 73; marble maze game, 74; 
house-furnishing game, 77; shopping 
game, 79; marble goals, 83; fish-pond, 
85, 87, 90; jack-straws, 92; giant 
jack-straws, 94; miniature baseball 
game, 100; Peter Coddles, Jr., ten- 
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derfoot scout, 107; scout hike game, 

_ 121; dominoes, 125; lotto, 130; on 
solitaire boards, 140-144; checkers, 
155; chess, 162; backgammon, 176; 
crokinole, 188; caroms, 192; pool, 
200; billiards, 204; fat, 230; varia- 
tions of game of fat, 233; horse- 
shoes, 237; archery, 253; baseball, 
target game, 263; tether-ball, 315; 
outdoor basket-ball, 324; lawn-golf, 
328; clock-golf, 330; trap-ball, 333; 
tip-cat, 335; ice-hockey, 360; snow- 
ball target, 363; snowball ten-pins, 
365. 


Sacks, base, 260. 

Score-board, 59. 

Score-book, 223. 

Score indicators, 284; material, 284; 
baseball umpire’s indicator, 284; 
cutting the tin, 284; case, 285; dials, 
285; finishing, 285; assembling, 287, 
baseball score indicators, 287; case, 
288; dials, 289; enamelling, 289; as- 
sembling, 289; tennis score indicators 
290; case, 290; dials, 291; enamelling 
291; assembling, 291. 

Score-sheets, bowling-alley, 59; base- 
ball, 281. 

Scout hike game, 114; making the scout 
game board, 114; material, 115; the 
board, 115; to lay out the board, 115; 
lettering, 118; scout hikers, 120; 
counter, 121; how to play, tar. 

Seat, lawn-tennis umpire’s, 305. 

Setter, bowling-alley pin, 56. 

Sham battles, snow, 367. 

Shield, snowball, 381; window, 272. 

Shin-guards, ice-hockey, 355. 

Shooter, bean-blower, 7; mouse-trap, 
15; marble goals, 83; miniature base- 
ball game, 98. 
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Shopping game, 78; clock-wheel spin- 
ning-top, 79; rules for playing, 79; 

Skate glider tank, 377. 

Snowball mortar, 367; how to use, 367; 
sham battles, 367; building the mor- 
tar, 368; runners, 369; lever beam 
supports, 369; base board, 370; 
lever beam, 370; handle bar, 372; 
snowball pocket, 372; operating the 
mortar, 372; ammunition-hox, 372. 

Snowball shield, 381. 

Snowball target and snowball ten-pins 
363; target platform, 363; target, 
364; pitching, 364; counting score, 
364; snowball ten-pins, 365; ten-pins, 
365; pitching, 366; scoring, 366. 

Snow battles, tanks for, 373. 

Solitaire boards and problems, 132; peg 
solitaire board with 37 holes, 132; to 
lay out the hole centers, 132; drilling 
the holes, 133; pegs, 133; finishing, 
134; bag for pegs, 134; peg board 
with 33 holes, 135; nail or pin soli- 
taire board, 135; marble solitaire 
board, 135; push-pin solitaire board, 
137; circular solitaire board, 138; 
finishing, 139; checker-board for 
playing solitaire, 140; problem No. 1, 
140; solution, 140; problem No 2, 
141; solution, 141; problem No 3, 
141; solution No. 1, 141; solution No. 
2, 142; solution No. 3, 142; solution 
No. 4, 143; solution No 5, 143; solu- 
tion No. 6, 143; solution No 7, 144; 
fox and geese, 144; rules for playing, 
144. 

Spinning-top, spool, 76; clock-wheel, 79. 

Spotting dominoes, 125. 

Staff, pennant, 350. 

Stakes, indoor croquet, 32; indoor horse- 
shoes, 65; horseshoes, 237; 

Stand, target, 253. 
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Straws, jack-, 91; giant jack-, 94. 
String, bow, 245. 


Tables, game, 206; soap-box table, 206; 
to cut down a box, 207; legs, 209; 
top, 211; finishing, 212; checker- 
board, 213; backgammon board, 214; 
folding game table, 214; material, 
215; legs, 215; top, 216; assembling 
216; finishing, 216. 

Table tennis, 40; net, 40; how the net is 
supported, 40; table court, 41; mark- 
ing off the courts, 42; rackets, 42; 
balls, 42; rules for playing, 42. 

Tackling dummy, 337; simple form of, 
337; framework, 337; dummy, 340; 
using apparatus, 342; tackling 
dummy with spring release, 342; 
supporting framework, 342; spring 
release, 343; home-made release, 
343; Operation, 344. 

Tanks for snow battles, 373; sled base, 
373; snowball ammunition magazine, 
374; protected top, 375; ice-skate 
glider tank, 377; method of attaching 
skates, 380; snowball magazine, 381; 
snowball shield, 381; handle-bar, 
381; board snowball shield, 38:. 

Tape ball, 280. 

Target, a hunting-lodge, 9; target box, 
9; mountain side setting, 10; hunting- 
lodge, 10; mountain, 10; vegetation, 
10; sky, 10; trees, 11; ground, 11; tar- 
gets, 11; moon target, 12; animal 
and bird pictures, 12; to support 
bird targets, 13; marking the target 
score, 13; shooting, 13. 

Target, a Johnnie-jump-down, 20; 
scoring, 21; target box, 22; target 
blocks, 22; target pictures, 23. 

Target, archery, 249; another, 250; oil- 
cloth covering, 250; painting the 
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rings, 251; tripod for, 251; stana with 
easel support, 253. 

Target game, an animal, 1; target box, 1; 
targets, 1; target pictures, 2; enlarg- 
ing picture patterns, 3; coloring pic- 
tures, 3; mounting pictures, 5; cen- 
ter disk target, 5; numbering targets, 
6; painting target box, 7; bean- 
blower shooter, 7; card-shooting 
pistol, 7; ammunition, 8. 

Target game, a baseball, 260; material, 
200; target, 260; cement filling, 263; 
score flaps, 263; support, 264. 

Target mouse-trap shooter, 15. 

Target pictures, 2; enlarging, 3; color- 
ing, 3; mounting, 5. 

Target rings, preserve-jar, 72. 

Target ring-toss, 68; another, 70; disk- 
toss, 72; nested box-toss, 73. 

Target, snowball, 363. 

Taw, 233. 

Taw-line, 233. 

Tees, indoor golf course, 28. 

Telegraph, games by, 219.° 

Telephone, games by, 220. 

Tenderfoot scout, Peter Coddle, Jr., 
102; preparing missing word cards, 
103; directions for playing, 107. 

Tennis court, equipment for, 292; size of 
a double court, 292; kinds of courts, 
292; grass court, 292; clay court, 
294; marking out court, 294; apply- 
ing lime, 296; court marker, 206; 
how marker works, 296; side sup- 
ports, 298; marker wheel, 299; 
marking fluid receptacle, 299; mark- 
ing belt, 300; handle, 300; paint, 300; 
marking fluid, 300; tennis-net posts, 
300; fastening for tennis-net rope, 
301; tennis-net tightener, 302; cen- 
ter strap for tennis-net, 302; back- 
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stop, 303; umpire’s seat, 305; racket 
press, 306; 

Tennis, flip-it, 49; court, 49; net, 50; 
rules for playing, 50. 

Tennis score indicators, 290. 

Tennis, table, 40; net, 40; how net is sup- 
ported, 40; table court, 41; marking 
off court, 42; balls, 42; rules for play- 
ing, 42. ° 

Ten-pins, 51; marble ten-pins alley, 51; 
marble bowler, 52; to bowl, 53; the 
ten-pins, 53; rules for playing, 53; 
spool ten-pins, 53; rules for bowling, 
54; home bowling-alley, 55; snowball, 
305. 

Tether ball, 308; what is required, 308; 
court, 308; tether pole, 310; tether 
ball, 310; knotted cover, 312; tether 
cord, 313; rackets, 314; rules for 
playing, 315; porch court, 316; 
rackets, 316. 

Three-ball billiards, 204. 

Tightener, tennis-net, 302. 

Tip-cat, 335; cat, 335; another way to 
play, 335. 

Top and marble games, 74; marble maze 
game, 74; how to play, 74; house fur- 
nishing game, 76; picture cards for, 
76; spool spinning-top, 76; to play the 
game, 77; shopping game, 78; clock- 
wheel spinning-top, 79; rules for 
playing, 79. 

Toss targets, ring, 68; another ring, 70; 
disk, 72; nested box, 73. 

Tournaments, 217; daytime and 
evening, 218; indoor and outdoor, 
218; two-boy, 218; major league 
baseball, 218; by telegraph, 219; by 
telephone, 220; by radio, 220; with 
the boys, 220; with the family, 220; 
prize cups for, 221; medals for, 222; 
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score-book for, 223; marbles, 227; 
horseshoes, 235. 

Trap-ball and tip-cat, 332; game of 
trap-ball, 332; home-made trap, 333; 
bat, 334; game of tip-cat, 335; cat, 
335; another way to play, 335. 

Trap shooter, a mouse-, 15. 

Trigger, door-catch, 17. 

' ‘Trees, target model, 11. 


Umbrella handle club, lawn-golf, 326. 
Umpire’s indicators, 284, 287, 290. 
Umpire’s seat, lawn-tennis, 305. 


Vegetation, target model, ro. 


Wallboard, cutting, 182; glueing, 184. 
Window-shield, 272. 


York round, 257. 
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